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“Banish school term worries in 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK! 


HE vacation that will do you the most good is the 
one that will offer you the greatest change. 


Therefore, go to Glacier! When the last paper is 
graded and the last class record closed — pack up and 
go to Glacier. 


Where the Rockies rear their cloud-swept crests in 
the mightiest and wildest and most majestic confusion 
of beauty on the continent—there you will find the 
change that will refresh you, body and mind and soul. 


And enjoy the primal wildness of the place in solid 
comfort. Where the mountain sheep pose on the edge 
of space you will find magnificent hotels. Where the 
Blackfeet Indians pitch their tepees among the serried 
peaks you will discover the coziest of Alpine chalets. 
Always you will be surrounded by the most modern 
conveniences. 


A short-time vacation —at low cost 


Two weeks, or better three, is ample, to vacation glori- 
ously amid the mountain grandeur of Glacier National 
Park. Two days will take you from Chicago or St. Louis 
to the Park. 

The sharp reduction in railroad fares made last year 
still prevails. The low cost of the trip will surprise you. 
Your local agent can give you an estimate. 

Via the Burlington, you can visit Colorado on the 
same ticket and include Yellowstone at slight additional 
rail cost. 


If you are going farther West 


—just say Burlington to your local agent—he’ll 
understand. This will allow you conveniently to visit 
Glacier en route. 
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Route Everywhere West via the depend- 
able Burlington, the route of Comfort, 
Courtesy and Convenience 
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PLAY AN INSTRUMENT 
BE POPULAR 





Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists everywhere—at 
dances, theaters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before such 
a great demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument, the 
way is open to you for earning big money. A knowledge of music 
adds to one’s popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel op- 
portunities and is a source of never ending enjoyment to one’s self. 


Your Latent Musical Talent 


If YOU enjoy music— 

If your nerves tingle when you hear the lively strains of a 
march as the band goes by— 

If you can whistle a tune or hum an air— 

If you can remember tunes 

If the peal of the organ—or the thunderous crash of the or- 
chestra as it reaches its climaxes stirs your blood— 

If the old songs and melodies that you heard in childhood still 
have the power to move you— 

Then you may know that you have latent musical talent that 
needs only training and development to make you an accom- 
plished musician. 


Music in the Home 


Can a home be a real home without music? Oh, yes, of course— 
after a fashion. But take a glimpse into the best homes through- 
out the length and breadth of our land and you are almost sure to 
find music in some form or another. It may be only a phonograph 
or a player piano, but, in its way, it is MUSIC. Could there be 
stronger proof that music has, indeed, an almost universal appeal? 

If parents only realized what an educational and cultural in- 
fluence music is in the rearing of children, they would eagerly 
seize the opportunity to have them study music. Some of the 
happiest homes are those in which all the members of the fam- 
ily are engaged in the study of music. It affords a common in- 
terest, draws the various members of the family together in 
closer companionship and provides one of the strongest safe- 
guards against outside influences that tend to break up and de- 
stroy the home circle. In this way a small home orchestra is 
easily formed and, in addition to the endless amount of pleasure 
it affords, it gives each player practical orchestra experience 
which will be invaluable in a professional way. 

The University Extension Conservatory now places at your 
disposal the broad teaching experience of some of the greatest 
Master Musicians of both America and Europe—lessons that are 
no less than marvelous in their simplicity and thoroughness, 
leading you from the first rudiments of music to a complete 
mastery of your favorite instrument. Endorsed by Paderewski. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. at 41st St., Chicago, IIl., Dept. 771 





You are taught and coached every step of the way by the indi- 
vidual instruction of a specialist. 


Musicians Not Born 


Do not for one moment think that you must be a musical gen- 
ius or unusually gifted in order to learn music, or that musicians 
are “born.” And don’t get the idea, either, that in order to make 
money out of music or give enjoyment to yourself and friends 
you must be a star in the musical firmament. 

No. Where there is one musician of world-wide note, there 
are thousands—yes, tens of thousands, who play well—well 
enough to earn big money as teachers, concert players or play- 
ers in bands and orchestras. 


Popularity 


If you would be popular, know music. At parties, social gath- 
erings, home entertainments, those who can play an instrument 
are the ones singled out to liven things up. Your musical knowl- 
edge will make you a central figure at any social function and 
give you the reputation of being a delightful host or hostess as 
well as a much sought after guest. In no quicker way can you 
surround yourself with a host of friends. 


Low Cost---Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantage of being able to get the very 
highest grade music lessons from the best teachers in the pro- 
fession right in the privacy of your home at a surprisingly low 
cost. Even if you were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not begin to get the 
equal of our courses at anywhere near the price we will quote 
you. Easy terms arranged to suit your convenience. 


Mark an X Before Course That Interests You 


AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remember, we will send you FREE SAMPLE LESSONS from any one of the Courses 
named below. Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you and let us 
tell you what we have done for others—what we can do for you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 771 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, FREE SAMPLE LESSONS and full information 


regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


[_] Piano, Course for Students [| Violin | | Voice 


{| Piano, Normal Training [| Mandolin | Public School Music 
Course for Teachers (_| Guitar Harmony 
(| Banjo, 5-String Choral Conducting 
_] Cornet, Professional || Organ 
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PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 






subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For _ subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE-—AlIl subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
_ RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
















tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this Jour- 
nal in each focality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef: 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
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ported to us immediately. 








Bruce Cleaveland. 


trated by Bess 
Then too there will be at least one 
story each month relating to birds or 
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Editors’ Forecast ‘ 
N this final number of the school Partial Contents for June she - 4 ; e | 
year 1922-23, we should like to talk Civic Poster. Design by John T. Lemos 21 animals. number of craits projects 
in a leisurely way of our plans for 2 EpitoriaL—Our Great Problem. M. V. O’Shea 22 = will be presented by Mary B. Grubb, 
the future; but in the space available THE PATRIOTISM OF BripGeT MuLvANy. Lillian E. Andrews............- 23 who will also continue her articles on 
we can give only an_ inadequate A Test THatT Tow. Rollin Lynde Hartt ee ees.) Sewing, valuable alike in rural and ur- 
glimpse into our files of manuscripts DIVISION OF DecIMALS—A LESSON PLAN. R. L. Countryman...............- 24 ban schools. Industrial Arts in re- 
anil correspondence velative thetete ETHICS MADE PRACTICAL AND INTERESTING. Floyd R. Barber..... 25 lation to good citizenship will be em- 
; : SLATES FOR TOMAHAWKS. Carolyn Sherwin Baile y...ccccccanvccseceeccccecncnen 26 phasized by Mabel Hutchings, assist- 
Ruth Larson Ale n..ccccccceccocccccccccccce 27 














Several series of different kinds Rocky MounTAIN WILD FLOWERS. ) ; ; 
have already been aranged for. Pro- PoEMS WE LOVE TO TEACH—V. Mamie Thomson Johnson.....0.cccc0c0. 28 ant a oo Grand Rapids. 
fessor O’Shea will continue his help- “ArtL ABOARD FOR ALASKA!”? Alma Paschall 29 The increasing demand for folk- 





dance material will be met by a series 
of articles by Bertrand-Brown of New 
York, who will give explicit directions, 
with music and half-tones as illustra- 
tions. As for the large number of ex- 
cellent single manuscripts on the va- 
rious subjects of study, on progressive 
educational methods, and on problems 
of management, waiting in our files, 
we cannot even list them here. 

Under the title “Easy Steps in Com- 
mon Law” will be presented in poster 
form nine of the great maxims on 





THE Mreapow Lark. Marie Ellis Hegler 30 
PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—How I Learned to Teach the 

Boy Who Was Not Interested, Ruth Miller; The Value and Use of 

Stories in Teaching, Alice Fossen; The History Bulletin Board, 

Mary E. Clark; Interest in Good English, Maybelle Elly es-ccccocecconsen 31-32 
THE STORY OF THE COLOR FAIRIES. Frances Camp Dug gar cerccccrmorcceneeenoem 33 
PostER—The Visit to the Farm. Bess Bruce Cleveland ..ccccccocccsessiocconee 34-35 
SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—The Study of Holland, Edith 

Owen; A School Congress; Mats, Mary B. Grubb; A Banking Proj- 

ect, Eulalia Kysar; Visualizing History, J. Corbett Colley ...cc.ccccccoo 36-39 
PRIMARY METHODS AND Devices—Industrial ‘Projects, Ruth Angelo; 

. Rural Primary Writing, Beulah A. Gilmore; A Project for Teach- 

ing Color, Frances Camp Duggar; Picnic Plates and Napkins, Mary 

B. Grubb; pce Story posh Gertrude A. LEV ..ccerccssccsssseresemeieceeeee 14 
TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB : : : 
Picture Srupy—“Two Mothers and Their Families.” John T. Lemos 46-47 ¢ Which our legal system is based, chos- 
THE TAILOR’S APPRENTICE WHO BECAME PRESIDENT. Maude Gardner 48 en and simply explained by Nanette B. 
A Progect IN COMMUNITY SERVICE. Mary Mehaffie _ 48 Paul, LL. B., of Washington, D. C. 


ful, common-sense editorials and Dr. 
Brumbaugh will contribute frequently 
on subjects of his own choosing. Pro- 
fessor Countryman will send us arti- 
cles in the arithmetic field. Mamie 
Thomson Johnson and Blanche Buli- 
fant McFarland will again appear in 
our pages—Mrs. Johnson not only 
carrying on with “Poems We Love to 
Teach” but inaugurating a new series 
of American history lesson plans for 
seventh and eighth grades, while Mrs. 
McFarland will draw on her wide ex- 
perience for material relating to 
health, citizenship, and thrift projects. 
An innovation in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 





























and we anticipate a valuable one, will PORTFOLIO FOR PRESERVING SCHOOL Work. Lowise D. Tessin.ooo... 49 Other full-page features, such as have 
be a series of short talks on elemen- RuRAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 50 long since proved their worth, will be 
ary science by B. Clifford Hendricks CoASTER Wacon. Frank I. Solar ecu A Miss Cleaveland’s jointed toys repre- 
of the University of Nebraska. How To TEACH SEWING IN RuRAL SCHOOLS—V. Mary B. Grubb............. 52 senting “Little Citizens of the Great 

Laura Rountree Smith, author of IN Two GENERATIONS AN ne ie 4 ewer sevens 53 Round World” and her double-page 
many successful stories for children, reemgpaniging Arent oped” Bond cal pene 2 oy Siem — 9 paper-cutting posters appropriate to 
is preparing a group of Health Stogy RECITATIONS, SONGS AND PLAYS 56 seasons and holidays; Mr. Lemos’ pro- 
Leaflets which will be delightfully il- DOWN ON THE FARM. John Te L@M08-..recccecocoecececccee..... 59 gressive drawing pages and picture 
lustrated by Miriam LeMay. Lessons MoTHER Goose Toy—Handy Spandy. Bess Bruce Cleaveland................ 61 studies; Mr. Solar’s manual training 
in ethics and civics will be cleverly BASING A ProJEcT ON STATE History. Gertrude E. Storms................... 68 projects; and handwork by Louise D. 


Tessin and others. 
A pleasant vacation to you all! 


CONDUCTING AN ACCIDENT PREVENTION CAMPAIGN. Lou M. Cudney..... 72 


taught in a series of Girl Scout stories, 
written by Alma Paschall and _ illus- 


Order any of These Combinations Now and Pay October 15th If More Convenient 


































































































Now is the time to order the magazines and books that you = ay for SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 
your next year’s work. You can save a substantial amount by taking advan- - 
tage of the special combination prices which we are making—AND YOU NEED ab a nee dees gg A sairnege ny > nema A “ee i . $4.40 
NOT SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. with Any Book in Class “A’.....27112°3'20 | ——~ cn — 
OUR CREDIT OFFER. By way of co-aperating with teachers who desire to | With Any Book in Class “B"........... ane et eon a a et ON 
place their orders now for any of the books and publications listed below, and | ———————— nes —|5 ‘gre Pl mc 
who do not find it convenient to make remittance at this time, we shall be glad ae Instructor-Primary Plans.... Any TWO Books in van ate $3.00 
to accept such orders with the understanding that payment need not be made | [he Pathfinder ....;...............+4 $3.95 - ; —€, 
until OCTOBER 15th ny Book in Class ‘“‘A’’.............. ony aed in Class ge pe L aaa t $2 50 
one : : — N Pri ny Book in Class “B’’.............. ais 
We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thereby | The Pathfinder ree. 88°"! 93.98 | Any Book in Class “A”.......020.00) @ ) 
be assured of having the books and magazines to use during all of next year. | Any Book in Class “B”.............. f ¥e' | BOTH Books in Class “B”........... } $3.5 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY eer Plans.... $3 25 — ae in — a Sau nau esa chee $2.00 
- — ——————--— +. e Pathfinder .......... bbukeceedeae | OAS een ore 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers.............-s eee ae | kee ee ce es ° x nv oonre ad oie 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on Page 84)........ 1.00 amas Raanen nan Pla — ued — “ a Piighehe eet nk ds) \ $1.75 
we ( PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, dleth (Ges Pape 16).....-....+-..-.-...-.0--. 180 | Any Mook in Gees “A"........ 0... + $4.20 ee an 
oar THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a reprint of the 1921 is- _ Any Book in Class “B”.............. \ Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘A”’...... $2.70 
sues of the magazine in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 82)...........ee.e005 . . ‘<p? > 
_______ EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 86)..........++0.0e00++ Shem Bey a onde $3.70 BOTH Books in Class ‘‘B’’............ $2.25 
CLASS | SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page &6)................-. 1.25 | Any Book in Class “G".............. \ "lr BCT Potiedentien Plans. £2.15 
«*B’? |THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 vol loth (See Page 86) i‘ lien bei oO . | aie oe se ee. ee 
Fak ? THE Y YTERT » 1 volume, clo Be BG)... ee esse eee 25 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... $3 50 — Any Book in Class “A”.......... ye 
“HOW I DID IT”, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 93)..........0-ceeeeeeeeeees 60 | Any Book in Class “B".............. } ° with Any Book in Class “B”.......... 2. 7 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 83)........... ‘60 | Any Book in Class “‘C”...........-.- wih Say Boek in Cine *U"....--.-++- soe 
CLASS PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 86) TYETETTT Creer TLrLy Ty 65 is an illustrated Weekly News Review published at the Na- 
PTY ett) THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 86)..........0.seeeeeeeeeces -65 THE PATHFINDER tion’s Capital. It is now in its 30th y ar fj : +2eS8 
Cc THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I and II (See Page 86) Each .60 ‘ eon) is everywhere pciedl ond as the tear Saenak Adan peat 
THE INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II (See Page 86) Each.... .60 | Published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 86)........+0e+eeeeseeeees | = egg wolg gee «| ,is,an ideal medium for this purpose. | In this publication all the impor‘ant 
en news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of genera 
FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- | information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. | numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as _ lisied. 


finder, 50c. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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Hughes’ Common_ School 
Branches in a Nutshell, fe Ss 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c faible cHOOL | 

50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c ELUU GELS w 

16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, l5c [Xithat aa eee 

16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c 

16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c 

3 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 

30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 

16 Mother Goose Drawings, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 







Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy CoLorep CHALK, Box M, poz. asstp.. 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil......... 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high.. 


Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Bi 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks, 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34, 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 
OiHeER STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c, Typical 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches er 


TEACHERS | | READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents 


educators 


to not 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the 


needs of primary and _ rural teachers. 
The postpaid price is $1.00. 


Note——Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 


is free with a purchase of supplies 


following: 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


LATTAS BOOK }| With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 
meh 


i} Order $1.00 worth of 








| 

the Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 

7 med , ger = ‘o ¥ Primary Education, | year........ $2.00 

mn ey) | Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. .$2.00 

i} LU [PM AAs iarieeeeroaeesecaceacicaeagy { HH School Century, 1 | res $150 

Hi | CB) | Progressive Teacher, | year....... $2.00 

lin mall HUUAULLUCLU LUE UA uN ml oy sy an - First a oe cae 

unior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS quer. Question Book........... PY 
less than $10.00, Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, How to Teach the Pris ‘ i 


Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty- three 







SAll Postpaid Unless 
(Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


with one of the tollowing and subtract 
35c from the total. Try’ it. 


mary 








Latta’s Supplies 
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42 P s, Other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out Pathfinder, . -$1.00 

Ping So 0 dueg and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- HOW TO’ TEACH School cr beecks $3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, eners, compart with instructions, 0% piece réce 85c PRIMARV GRADES Popular Ed. 1 yr $2. 00 Visual Education ......... $1.00 

96 pages, paper...... 30c < Brass " er Fasteners, %4 Mi, LOU arec.cs 13c | i Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
12 Borders to color... .10c a hs EIGT SA AW, BIE: Fb hse occcecoees 25c Everyday Plans, three volumes, set..........+6- $1.50 
50 Drawings, asstd. ....20c 16 Losdicae Drawings to Color, 6x9. 15c | Ye ars Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
16 Eskimo Drawings... . 1 5c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and | | Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus.—Wright..... $2.00 
16 Circus Drawings... .15c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9......... 25c Hi | American Magazine, $2.50; Little Volks......... $2.00 
16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... 17c | Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 

| 


16 Pioneer Drawings... anoe 


«eae 





Crepe Paper Posters; Oak Leaves: Bov Blue; 





16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c Butterfly; Birds; Animals, 10 ft. by 20in., ea. 25¢ 
Paper, Paste—Postage Extra > Printed Weaving Mats 
C White D P Ib., 15c; ream Size 614x612, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
pets ite Drawing Paper, Af: printed on thick paper, to 


520c 





..10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 


rds; 


Set 
30c. 
Pil- 


sane 
‘20¢ 


Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Hiawatha; Toys; 


Sunbonnet Babies; Animals; Flowers; 10 for 


12c 


Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 


22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 





each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... 35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, vic pound bag......... l5c 
GOOD NICKE a CALL BELL 
Diameter 3% inches..........30c 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
On Time, 100 for........ 10c 
21 New Posters in bright me 
10 inches high............. 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 
Flanagan’s School Supplies 
Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c 
U.S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
Seatwork Language Cards, PGiIATY SOt.6 660.0 20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25¢ 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........ 60c 
Children's Singing Games, by Soles, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
Busy Hands Construction W ork, by Bowker. ..80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 
| SPECIAL Entertainment Books 
| DAYS Special Days in Primary Grades..30c 
| PRIMARY Successful Plays .......0s.00s00s 50c 
GRADES Fancy Drills and Marches...... 40c 
| Dialogues for District Schools. ..35c 
rs Favorite Primary Speaker....... 30¢ 
t Normal Dialogue Book......... 40c 





No. 1 per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1. 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 


Zo; 


No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1.00. 
Raflia, natural, best grade, pound............ 22c 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per lb.......... 80c 
long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib........... 40c 


Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 lb., post. extra 





— 
ae aMe Teaching Sex Hygiene....... 


TALKS WITH WOMEN 


Sex Hygiene Books 


Herself; Himself, each. ...$1.35 


CONCERNING THEMSEIVES MLAS Man and the Woman..$1.10 


Primary Supplies 





Latta’s penmanship copies over 
2 


700 words, per set........ Oc 

8 Borders to Color........ 20c 

BP Ie. CRIOS. 60:5 cc sccces 15c 

|\Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 

gneet, tec: 2 TeTs6<ss 66s 30c 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... 15c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
tta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40c 

6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... 5c 








Classics, Etc., by F. A.Owen Pub. Co. 


Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.......... 7c 


The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades..7c 

Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades........ 7c 

The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades....... 7c 

H Reynard the Fox, Intermediate. ..7c 

Story of Coal, Intermediate...... 7c 

Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed. .7c 

=! Story of Washington, Intermediate.7c 

story of Peter Rabbit, Primary............06- 7c 
The Rainbow 3p Paleo): See een ere 7c 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea.. .60c 
Jointed Toys, Animals, 60c; Mother Goose. . .60¢ 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs Peerage hace anve « 5c 
little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. .35c 
Poems Teachers Ask For........secscecosess 60c 
LOW MEMBER hs igs Sh bs acs aly che 60c 
lag Booklets for Closing ‘Day, each 8c; doz. 90c 


‘Our Best Offer” for Normal Instructor. 





9x 


Fancy Ww _ Drawing Paper, lb., 20c; ream 9x1 ie 
0 


wt. 


Manila eavins Paper, Ib., 10c; wae. 9x12, 
wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% | a 2Ic 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 
2 Ib. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, | Ib, 22c 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., A 10c 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 


12, wt. 6% lbs., 85c; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% |b., 43c Dect pants ES Rite... 15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
WIEN WEAVETS 0.0.0 c0cc0e 30c 
500 Extra Weavers, _ like 


, $1.85; ream 6x9, ’wt. 5 Ibs...... 0c 





















24, assorted colors, wt. 2 lbs., 36c; same paper, . x 8c 

Se, Sai wt, PO Ok... .. co<e.-se 1c with Cut-out Mats...... l 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Biunt Potnt Scissors, 4% 

construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 

2 ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,...75c Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in. 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, oa 500 256s 7 ih CACMisicc ccs 50¢ 

sheets, 5 Ibs, $1.00. Good Typewriter Paper, 

84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs............-.0+5- %0¢ | New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%4, ream, 5 Ibs. .$1.35 | Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. ldc 
Beginner's Paper, 7x8¥%2, ream wt, 314 Ibs... .55¢ Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... loc 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10%4, wt. 3 lbs. .40c Se Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 
White Hygeia Dustless Chalk, gross, 4 Ibs... .60c 2 Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... l6c 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c; “Blendwell,” a Girls and Boys Pictures to Color....16c 

good wax crayons, 8 colors, doz boxes, 2 Ib. —_ Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... loc 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 Ibs....... $1.00 Mother Goose Sewing Cards 
Gluey Paste, % pint, 1 Ib., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 35c; )" Circus Friends Sewing Cards... 

quart, 4 lbs. 60c; Ideal Paste ‘Jour, Ib.....25c Familiar Birds Sewing Cards 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, 1 Ib., 20; Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... loc 

pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; quart, 4 Ibs...........-..90€ | Economy Primers, No. 1..... 206; No. 2.00:<06 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold. .15c New Primary Language Cards 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... 124c 96 drawings with name in 
Red or Black Paper, 20 Sheets, 9x24.......0.- 25¢ print and script as shown. 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. Each card 2'%4x3__ inches, 


Heavy Rice Tracing Paper, size 25x40, 6 sheets, 25c 
Latta’s New CLtass Recorp Book 
for 288 names, card bound...... 5c 


TASES) Printed Outline Maps 


|=new — 





printed alike on both sides. 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adje ctives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 

















C R United States; Any Continent; d vocabulary to prepare the 
yagieadee| Any State; Any Group of States; O child for any primer or first 
emeeemm| Any Map for History or Geog- reader. See them listed in 
raphy. Order them assorted or “The Beginner's Outfit.” 
opp iong 84x11 inches, 50 for ee Per set, 25c. 
Seer rrr ry re ree _ 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. The Beginner’s Outfit 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3, for 20c. A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 


U. S. 


Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. teach young children from the first day of school 


8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c.  yntil they are prepared to use the primer. Lvery 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 






ed below has been more than satisfied with results. 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 


Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; Order Any of the Following | 

Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- Word Chart, showing print and script........2 
terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85¢ Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 

12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch tences, four inches Bet, 40: TVEGB sc 6 6 cer ans l6c 
high, with pad........ 35¢ Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 

Star Design, % inch..... 10c large print and script in outline on white 

Rubber Stamp Pad in tin drawing paper, for four pupils...........- 40c 


box, 214x3%, inked... .35¢ Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 
${ > Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35¢ ~=Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c the other script, for four pupils...........2 28c 





Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....16c 
° 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 
Aida Canvas 544 4 Sentences printed in at % with nem 
: red in to trace, for four puptls.......... 6c 
For Py ao oggen aa Fis Al habets, Fi pee — , a Fag i ‘ 
i 980 characters, for four pupils c 
oe for Cross- Stitch Work, per set.......25¢ Alphabets, Sold 4G. to peste. adctch 
ATTA’S DUPLI- high, 2,220. characters, for four pupiis.....20c 
CATOR—Made of best y j Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
pai and equal to x834, each 15c:; for four. pupils... ccesees 50c 
any other gelatin copy- Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus...... 20c 
ing pad on the market. Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 45c¢ 


Very helpful to teachers. 


Size 
plete 


ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 


9x12 inches, com- 
with sponge and 











Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c; will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 
quart, Ibs., $1.75; Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
postage extra. . 7 Same as above for three pupils............ $2. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%xl1, 5 Same as above for two pupils.........+-+.- $2.05 
Oe Peckaas. = sheets, 70c; Hektograph Same as above for one pupil....... epeewes $1.65 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. : 
ek. fok., name color, 3 0z., postage extra, 35c. Paper Cutting 





42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8.......... 18c 
COPING SAW with 12 py i teetear 
G-inch blades.........+-. 35¢ 44 Large Drawings to 











16 Coping Saw Patterns to ed %e ao Tela ca 
trace actual size........ 20c 12 Different Calendars to 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c Calg: 69... ; " 
ane Mending Glue. . oes 15¢ 8-inch Clock Dial .....25c 
Manual Trainin xer- P P 

cises for oo Ree c Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20c 
Patterns to trace for Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25¢ 
cardboard construction, Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 
Whee M = Res ag ‘s Oc Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c 

en Mother Lets Us Make Paper 

Box Furniture ...........0. oe 25 Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
trace, with instructions......... 20c Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs.. .$1.20 Indian Village; complete instructions, each... .50c 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 fother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. Neves $1.00 Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35c 


Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set... .$3.50 


Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. Bound 


For THE CuHitpren’s Hour 

Best story book for first 7 
four grades. Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 
Oriole’s Journey ; Three Bears; 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 
How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 





others 336 pages, cloth........ 
All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. 3 
Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsay......... 7 50 


« 


For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S. Bailey. .4 
Stories Children Need, by Carolyn S. Bailey .31 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S, Bailey .$1. 


Good Books from Other Publishers 


Old Mother West Wind Stories........0+0+++ 70¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancroft........+6. $2.4 
Child's Garden of Verse, te 3 edition, illus. .$1 50 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $l. 
Good Manners for All Occasions........++. $1.50 
<UBBER TYPE PRINTER — 
7% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$1.95 
postage 
not paid. 
Capitals, ™% 
inch, 1 b., 
60c, postage 
not paid. 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., 1l-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 30c 


Popular Pictures 
SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- 
ing Hand; Roosevelt; Can't You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceof the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Ea, 40c 
for $1.50, Latta’s Brown Prints 
of Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c¢ 








50 Popular Pictures.......20¢ 

10 Indian Post Cards.......8¢c 

Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress......25¢ 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.......25¢ 

Ideal School Supply Co. 

Jost Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15c 
i ideal Domino Cards, per set........20¢ 
\0- Flags of the Allies to Color, per set.. L5c 
\N\ /// Children of Nations to Color 15c 


\\ ff Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set. ..25¢ 
\) \} ) 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box..30c 

if Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15« 
V Number Cards for Seatwork, box... .15c 
1000 ¢ olored Sticks, asstd. I to 5 inches, box..48c 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 25c; doz, $2.35; post. extra 
1000 Colored Round Pegs for Peg Boards... .35¢ 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors............. Nc 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors ind form 20¢ 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz........15¢ 
6 Sectional Animals in box......... atdacccwee 
6 Sectional Birds in box.....cscecccccces vacdee 


Gummed Devices 
Chicks; Witches; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkeys: Holly; Flowers; Diamonds; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20c¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... . 35 
Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush... .44¢ 
Larra’s Seatwork Book. . 30¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards ie 

any primer or method. ‘ 
11 Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1 ‘00 
* 41 Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 
Teach Paper Folding......25¢ 
} Teach Basket Making......25c 
j U. S. History Outline for 

Student or Teacher......25c 
i Games and Plays; Smith...25c 
#i Favorite Stories, primary. "35 











Reproduction Stories..... 3c 
Numeral I rame, € YF 
Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 

i 4G, WMG Pent, «occcccs 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 


Modeling winah- boners Extra 

Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs......... 

l.aclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hint 
ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29c 


SEND MONEY ORDER ORDER FROM 18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE . s 5 nc., NEAREST PLACE 1225 7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W, VA. 











Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 3 3" $1.50 


Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
IO 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SPECIALIZED TEACHING 
OFFERS RICH REWARDS 


Teachers who are specially trained for Pre-Kinder- 
garten, Kindergarten, and Eleme ntary Teaching are in 
constantly i increasing “demand; their work is interest- 
ing and the remune ration attractive. This institution, 
accredited in all states, is recognized as a most suc- 
cessful training school for teachers, and its graduates 
are greatly in demand. Diplomas offered for two and 
three year courses. Gertrude House has an inter- 
national reputation as a college residence and home, 
Write the Registrar for Mustrated Bulletin. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
702 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














THE CALL OF EDUCATION 


by J. H. DOYLE. An absolutely different book for every 
teacher, parent and library. ‘New and Startling’ (Oregon 
Teachers’ Monthiy). ‘Of rare interest’? (Pedagogical 
Seminary). “‘The author has seen a great truth’? (Vo. 
Sch. Jni.). “A powe rfulstimulant to educational thought”’ 
(kd, Review, Canada). “Invaluable” (hy. H. S. Quar- 
tery). “Earnest and eloquent”? (Normal Instructor). 
‘Lays bare a new prince iple of education’”’ (S. D. Hducator). 
“‘A wonderful book” (School World). Regardless of past 
credits, degrees, courses or summer schools, get the book, 
Price $3. To cae $2.25 prepaid, cash with order, 
VIRGIL BOOK COMPANY, Box 347-R, HURON, S. D. 


Learn how to interpret accurately all 
Find Yourself you read or hear, and your real pow- 





ers will begin to develop. Why remain in a stage of men- 
tal development that holds you stationary? Send $1.00 
for information worth more than $10.00 to you in your work, 
Money back if not satisfied. First 1,000 to accept this offer 
will be given the opportunity to take charge of special 
work worth thousands of dollars to yourself and community. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS GUILD, Desk C, Greenville, Ohio 


The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-730 Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Personal 
service and close cooperation with school officials. 
WE WAN en Also, Special, Grade and 

mary. ree Enrollment. Write 


——_ —_—_—— Pri 
Teacher-Schoolboard Exchange, Kansas City,Mo. 








College and Normal Trained 





TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 








TEACHERS furnished for all positions. Nocharge to 
employers. Registration free. BRAYTON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 


TEACHER 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass*n., 


————SS Ee ES Eee eee) 
Your Opportunity! 


Advanceiient offered in all types 
of educational positions, 

Our highiy specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 

CThe coupon mailed today will bring 
you a@ “Free List of Vacancies” 





NEEDED FOROURCALLS. OHIO VAL- 
LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY. 





Write for applica- 
Marion, Indiana 








A. Cc. DAVIS 
MANAGER 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY 


BROAD & THIRD STREETS 


ROOM 450, ROWLAND BLDG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Name 
St. & No ‘ 2 
|) SESE State — 
I, 6-28 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Shakesperian Synopses, Outlines or Argu- 
ments of the Plays of Shakespeare. By J. 
Walker McSpadden, Author of “Opera Synop- 
ses,’ etc. Revised and enlarged. Cloth. 322pp. 
- = net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
or 


For twenty years this handbook, in 
earlier editions, has been of help in 


| disentangling the often complicated 


plots of Shakespeare’s plays. It has 
proved its worth and its title to a re- 
vised and enlarged edition. There have 
been added compact notes, comments, 
and other information concerning each 
play, all likely to be useful to teacher 
and student. Altogether the size of 
the book has been increased about one 
third. 

Body Mechanics and Health. By Leah C. 
Thomas and Joel E. Goldthwait, M.D.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 112 pp. $1.25. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

All who are engaged in teaching or 
promoting physical education will be 
interested in reading Body Mechanics 
and Health, a book which places a new 
emphasis on this most important sub- 
ject. Correct posture, the authors be- 
lieve, should form the foundation of 
all physical education. As is pointed 
out in the foreword, many of the sys- 
tems of physical education result in 
co-ordination of the muscles without 
obtaining the best body mechanics. 
However, as is convincingly shown in 
this text, until a person understands 
the latter, exercise may often be harm- 
ful rather than beneficial. The first 
nine chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the importance of good posture 
and its relation to health, while the 
final chapter gives in detail’ a practical 
set of fifty progressive exercises for 
classroom use. In these exercises em- 
phasis is placed upon the development 
of the trunk muscles as a basic neces- 
sity of good posture, with the ideal in 
mind of developing an habitually well- 

poised body. 

The Teaching of Fractions. (In ‘Modern 
Education Series.’’) By Edward Wildeman, 
Principal of the Shields School, Chicago. Paper. 
145pp. 75c. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 

Introduction to the Use of Standardized Tests. 
(In ‘Modern Education Series.”) By Denton L. 
Geyer, Ph.D., Department of Education, Chi- 
cago Normal College. Paper. 96pp. 50c. The 
Plymouth Press, Chicago. 

These two handy little books in the 
“Modern Education Series” should be 
of practical value to a large number of 
teachers. Mr. Wildeman says that re- 
cent investigations have shown that 
fractions are not being taught with 
much success in our schools. He offers 
detailed suggestions and _ concrete 
teaching devices for the benefit of in- 
experienced or insufficiently prepared 
teachers who especially need such help. 
Doubtless, also, teachers who consider 
themselves well prepared by training 
and experience to present the subject 
of fractions, and who are grounded in 
educational theory and_ psychology, 
would derive profit from this manual, 
which is the outgrowth of the author’s 
many years as a teacher_and super- 
visor. Dr. Geyer, in the Foreword to 
his discussion of Standardized Tests, 
writes that books in this field already 
published cover somewhat different 
ground, limit their material, or for one 
reason or another cannot be considered 
as “a brief general survey of the meas- 
uring movement in education.” That 
is what this booklet aims to be, and as 
such it surely has a claim to attention. 
Written in simple and non-technical 
language, it tells how the movement 
has developed, and what it implies, 
what goes into standardized tests and 
what they are used for, how to choose 





“*Say It with Good Stationery’’ 


R A M Your Monogram 

a. 3 letters) artis- 

cally made and im- 

jad in Metallic 

STATIONER Y Biseon 1 quire box 

EATON’S HIGHLAND 

LINEN, and on back of envelopes, $1.25 postpaid. Print 

initials. A practical necessity for every teacher. Highest 

Grade Work with Quick Service. Add 10c West of Omaha. 
Good Stationery is an expression of Taste and Refinement 

Commonwealth Press, 19 Clinton Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ills, 


has secured for grade teachers the past three years an 
average salary of over $1400. A large proportion re- 
ceived $1600 or better and a goodly number were placed 
at $1900 to $2040 with future prospects. The number of 
placements was very large and the positions most de- 
sirable. 


We can place grade teachers in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in cities large and small; in the 
Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs, in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment and 
money with which to pay good salaries. 


We have the patronage. Every Normal School or Col- 
lege graduate teaching in the grades should be on our 
list. Write us to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Bus- 
iness”’ frée. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency Offices: 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane. 























70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers. VM. O;. PRATT, Mar. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, In 


CHAPEL STREET, 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information : Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on energy Write Dept. N. 643 Park jinn 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 

EMPIRE TEACHER s AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 

321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS in the EAST an aaotten ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 
Hurst Building, 


FIFTY percent. Send foi cE Raglstration Blank. 
MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
° 9 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency ‘Buruc"ny 
Excellent positions on file for Grade--High School, College and special. Haperienced and inexperienced 
teachers wanted. Personal service. No position, no fee. L. E. PORTER, Manager. 


H. C. REEVES, Manager H. R. SOPER, Ass’t Manager VINCENT REEVES, Secretary 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


643 Park Avenue, Rochester,N.Y. New York Office: Allied Teachers’ Agencies, 505 Fifth Ave. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRATION 

9 , Mgr. 

HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BS. 0U2 Scare 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 
WANTED-—Teacherss je tries annted, Better resister with us nl, 
something better in personal service. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box 27N, Oswego, %. Y- 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 43°27 505" y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particula)s. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 


T 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY nationacacency 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















44th year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand, 


Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations, Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 














1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham poe 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fe: 

















Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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'| YOUR PHOTO 
|| FOR 6 CENTS 


* Send us $1.50 and your photo. 
We will make you 25 copies, 
standard size, 2% x 3%, 
slightly larger than the 





above. Original returned 
intact. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 
1553 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



























FoR more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Samples of all school pens fur- 
nished to superintendents and 
4 teachers on request. Supplies 
‘a may be obtained from the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 





ICE Me, 5 eee, fine point; double 
elastic, 

RS % No. 2—Counting House, excellent 
RIED cy _for bookkeeping. 
TY to e No — fine point; semi- 

ee elastic. 

& No. 47—Intermediate, medium h 
_ a point; stiff action. No. 2 

BS 


‘ f Spencerian 
School Pens 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 
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‘ed. You can make 100 copies of your 
— own hand or type-written letters, 
. one oo lessons or drawings in ten min- 
ae Bae - utes, simply and easily. Postal 
Pa z fe eee! size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
ee 3 | Note size 64x10, $2. Letter size 
— : fei: AY \ ff 10x12's, $3.50. ‘Full directions, 
wis « a Vi y ‘ 
a eM) Be a 
INT cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
ne Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction er 
ces. Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
anime W, MISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
—No ty > 
njoy y . 
a = T h d a8 k| . | 
— & eachers desiring a weexly income | 
Y. p during the summer vacation—either at home, in the 
mountains, or at the seashore—should communicate 
td with us at once. A new and highly profitable pro- 
mer ession for which teachers are especially fitted. Steadily 
. Y & inereasing opportunities. No soliciting. 
ncy- % ° 
| ; The Teachers Benefit, 
a P. O. Box 305, Baltimore, Md. 














PLAYS sete PLA 


Catalogue of thousandssent 
s FREE! FREE ! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the best from among them, and how to 
interpret their scores. Both intelli- 
gence tests and achievement tests are 
discussed. 


America’s Fairyland—The Hawaiian Islands. 
By Louise W. Mears, Department of Geography, 
Milwaukee State Normal School. Illustrated. 
Paper. 32pp. 50c. The auther, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This attractive little booklet, illus- 
trated with photographs and a double- 
page map of the Hawaiian Islands, 
tells the things about this “fairyland” 
that people want to know. There is a 
brief historical sketch, followed by a 
discussion of the native Hawaiians and 
descriptions of the scenery, plant life, 
and particularly the volcanoes of the 
Islands. The author tells of her per- 
sonal impressions in visiting this most 
distant of our Territories. 

Self-Discovery, or Why Remain a Dwarf. By 
Orison Swett Marden. Illustrated. Cloth. 90c 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


“Try to discover your latent possibil- 
ities and develop them” is the message 
of this little volume. Dr. Marden em- 
phasizes the fact that thousands of 
people go through life not realizing 
their own powers, and consequently do- 
ing only a fraction of what they are 
capable of doing. The need of self- 
respect, self-confidence, of living in an 
ambition-arousing environment, and of 
training for mastership forms the 
theme of some of the inspirational dis- 
cussions in which is pointed out how 
we may develop the best in ourselves. 

Mechanical Devices in the Home. By Edith 
Allen, M.A., Assistant Editor, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth. 247pp. 
$1.75. The Manual Arts Press. Peoria, Ill. 

Miss Allen has made a special study 
of the many and varied forms of me- 
chanical equipment now available for 
use in the home. In this book she pre- 
sents a fund of information not easily 
available elsewhere, and in excellent 
form for use by students of home- 
making. The volume will be of value 
also to the home owner who desires to 
learn of the construction, maintenance 
and repair of mechanical equipment 
now in daily use. The author discusses 
various types of cooking stoves and 
heating apparatus, lighting devices, 
water supply and sewage disposal, 
laundry and house-cleaning equipment, 
and other similar subjects. A very 
large number of illustrations are given. 

The Fortunate Days. By Ethel May Gate. 
Illustrations by Vianna Knowlton. Cloth. 128pp. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

The Broom Fairies and Other Stories. By 
Ethel M. Gate. Illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Cloth. 110pp. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Boston, 

These are two books of fairy tales 
suitable for supplementary reading in 
the lower grades. Fairyland with all 
its mysteries and delights will be 
opened to the child who is fortunate 
enough to read these stories. In them 
are described all the scenes and activ- 
ities which the child with his lively im- 
agination so keenly enjoys. Kings, 
queens, princesses, witches, elves, fair- 
ies—even Queen Mab herself—are in- 
troduced as characters in these charm- 
ing little tales. Typographically, also, 
the books are very attractive. The 
type is large and the illustrations clev- 
er and well chosen; line drawings in 
The Broom Fairies and silhouettes in 
The Fortunate Days add not a little to 
the interest and appeal of the stories. 

A Practical Handbook of Games. By Emily 
W. Elmore, Department of Physical Education, 
The University of Wisconsin. With an Intro- 
duction by M. V. O'Shea. Illustrated. Cloth. 
119pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The teacher or leader of children’s 
games will find this a valuable book to 
own. The author has had a wide ex- 
perience in teaching games to children 
and is therefore particularly well 
qualified to prepare a book of this kind. 
She has included seventy-five games 
classified according to children’s ages, 
all of which she has actually taught 
and has found adapted to the special 
needs of the age for which they are de- 
signed. Following the directions for 
each game is a helpful explanation, 
emphasizing specific points of the game 
and pointing out certain advantages or 
restrictions in connection with it. The 
many diagrams showing the plan of 
the games, arrangement of players, 
etc., are another helpful feature. The 








“| Certainly Am Glad 


made me a musician.” 
By BEN CLARK 
(Pupil of the U. S. School of Music) 


I’ve just learned to play the violin within the 
last twelve months, and it’s surprising the differ- 
ence it has already made in my life. Often I 
am almost startled at my own ability, and 
it is very gratifying to observe the pleasure 
it gives other people. My playing, too, has 
been the cause of my meeting many delight- ( 
ful people, who have invited me to their 
homes. 

Yet perhaps the greatest pleasure is that 
of being able to express my own 
deeper feelings. Anyone who has 
a musical nature but doesn't know 
how to bring it out, will under- 
stand that! And for such persons 
I have a cheerful message. If 
you want to play any instrument, 
or sing, I think my story will in- 
terest you, 


My Amazing Discovery 


It all started a year ago—when I knew 
nothing about music. I happened to call 
on an old_ school acquaintance, Jack 
Thompson. In his room I noticed a music 
stand with some sheets on it, and a violin 
ease. My curiosity was aroused, and [ 
asked him to play for me. He was quite 
willing—tuned up his instrument and 
swung into a lively Spanish Dance, full of 
pep and expression. 

“Gee Whiz, Jack!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘Where 
did you learn all that?” 

“Right here at home, with the Home 
Study Lessons of the U. S. School of Mu- 


ml | 


that I Learned to Play ! 


And I want everyone to know about the 
easy, pleasant and inexpensive method that 



























The many won- 
derful new 
friends I have 
made I owe en- 
tirely to this 
new method, 
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|) tions accompanying 
each exercise had been 
earefully thought out 
and made simple and 
plain. And I only needed to 
practice half an hour a day, 
which was often all the time 
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ag jhe said. ‘‘Look—here’s how they I could spare. 
o it.” 
Bons pon ot Mn lac rc Hn ga 
_ ins ions un- LEARN TO PLAY ANY The Lessons Were So 
til he came to lesson No. 1. I INSTRUMENT ‘ 
saw a large picture of a violin, > Interesting 
with all the parts and finger- Mandolin Saxophone I was surprised how much T ac- 
positions plainly marked. Also Drums and Piano tually enjoyed each lesson, My U. 8S, 
illustrations showing exactly Traps Organ School teacher, in addition to giv- 
how to hold the bow. I was in- Harmony and Violin cath aie eee Oe 
tensely interested, and examined Composition Banjo music, the story of the ncaa Pitan 
many of the lessons. Every~ Sight Singing Clarinet pened to play, a few interesting and 
thing ‘was absolutely clear, sim- Ukulele Flute significant facts about the compos 
ple and easy to understand! Piccolo Harp Ta Fg about harmony. 
“Jack,” I said, ‘‘this is just Trombone Cornet f ei ge alt on s made me_ look 
what I've’ always wanted! Hawaiian Cello wag tie ps bs yl a genes 
, sh , P greates 1elp to me, 
What’s the address of the Steel Guitar Guitar and what I consider the biggest 
school ?” , y step forward in the teaching of 
He told me and I wrote im- Voice and Speech Culture music, is the . S. School's new 
mediately In three or four Automatic Finger Control resonant Phan ay Finger 
SS 4 ‘ontrol’——-My fingers at first were 
days I received my first lessons. all thumbs, until I began practicing 
Ever since then I've been mak- the Automatic Finger Control Ex 
ing rapid progress with my violin, and have ercises, These enabled me to master my lessons much 
enjoyed every moment of it faster and goto. They are simply a series of exercises 
wi —practiced away from the instrument-—which train 
a the muscles of the fingers, hands and arms used in 
How Music Made Our Home a playing to respond instantly and surely to every com 
° mand as it is sent from the printed note to the brain. 
Social Center This course is so simple and fundamental that 1 
’ 2% cap . , marvel it was never thought of before. I might add 
It’s surprising the difference music has made that it is the exclusive possession of the U. S. School 


in our home. It’s far brighter and happier now. 

Soon after I started, my son also became in- 
terested. He began to practice the lessons on 
my violin and made very good progress. You 
can be sure I was glad. Well, when my girl saw 
her brother learning the violin she became 
jealous and wanted to learn the piano! So there 
was nothing for me to do but to give her piano 
lessons. And, of course, I wouldn't think of 
anything but the U. S. School Home Study Les- 
sons. (I was glad, too, because they cost so 
little.) 

This happened about nine months ago. Since 
then ‘we have had some of the best times any- 
body could wish for. There is no need to go out 
for diversion. Our home has become a center 
of good times, not only for the family, but for 
our neighbors and friends. We sometimes have 
regular concerts in the evenings, playing the old 
favorite songs, popular pieces and even some of 
the easier classics. Altogether, music has 
brought us a great measure of happiness, and | 
am telling my experience with the U. S. School 
of Music in the hope that this will lead other 
people to the same happiness I have found 
through my playing. 


The Easiest, Pleasantest, Quickest 
Way to Learn Any Instrument 


The playing instructions given by the U. S. 
School are so simple, well arranged, easily un- 
derstood, and graded by such easy steps, that I 
found no difficulty in grasping the elements of 
music. Under the guidance of competent teach- 
ers, I felt a great satisfaction in knowing that I 
was being taught the correct way, by notes, 
which are played and sung the world over! I 
felt from the beginning my musical education 
was sound, thorough and complete. They showed 
me, right at the start, the secret of becoming a 
rapid sight reader and an accurate performer. 

The Faculty of the U. S. School have develop- 
ed a wonderful method of teaching music as far 
as possible by meens of simple, tuneful pieces 
instead of scales and exercises. Their method 
is like taking a sugar-coated pill. It does its 
work just the same, only is pleasant to take, 

Another peint which I liked very much about 
the U. S. Scrool lessons was that I was taught 
only the essentials; there were no useless ex- 
planations or unnecessary words. Each piece of 
music had something definite to do, the instruc- 


of Music. 


300,000 People Are Rapidly Learning 
to Play This Way 


T never realized the bigness of this Institute until 
I became a pupil. The U.S. School is the oldest and 
largest School of its kind in the world—the origi 
nator and pioneer of Home Study Music Lessons, It 
has been teaching music by the Home Study Method 
for the past quarter of a century, during which time 
it has taught more than 300,000 people to play or 
sing. ‘Today, its yearly enroliment is over 30,000! 

The enormous enrollment enables the U.S. School 


of Music to employ the best teachers and instructors, 
and because they can handle hundreds of pupils in 


stead of merely dozens, the cost is distributed over 
the entire student body and thus the price to each 
is very little, My course averaged only 18¢ a lesson, 
and I don’t know where I could get even as good 
instruction for ten times as much! 


A FREE BOOK Explains It All— 
Send for it Now ! 


The School has prepared an attractive sixty-four 
page booklet which fully describes the courses, t 
tells how they teach you to play any instrument, or 
to sing; how they test your progress; how they pre 
vent you from making mistakes, Automatic Finger 
Control is fully explained. There are valuable sug 
gestions on choosing an instrument. The advantages 
of music for recreation or as a_ profession are set 
forth in a way that was a revelation to me, and 
will be to you. 

If you are really interested in learning to play or 
sing, whether you are a beginner or an advanced 
pupil, you owe it to yourself at least to investigate 
this modern scientific way of learning. I strongly 
urge you, as the first step toward real happiness, to 
send for the free booklet, ‘‘Music Lessons In Your 
Own Home.”’ U. S. School of Music, 66 Brunswick 


Bidg., New York City. Please write your name and 
address very plainly so that there will be no diffi- 
culty in booklet reaching you. 


| U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
66 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


| Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,"’ and particulars of your 

| special offer, I am interested in the following 
course, 


PONG ie 4c a whee ee ee ei aeheaeen< 
| (Please Write Plainly) 
| PN asa dwenk bbeeeues 
S SCs tix State 








THE 
|) IDENTIFYING 
«FINGER PRINT 


The final 
teacher’s use. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 





test of a text is the 
Built on that use is 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint 
of the teacher is visible on every page. 
The authors took ten years to build it; 
they subjected every detail to the fire 
| test of repeated classroom use, weigh- 
ing and utilizing the findings of scores 
of teachers until on publication the 
series was refined and seasoned to an 
unprecedented degree. 


Teachers’ finger prints—the painstak- 
ing analysis of difficulties, the easy 
gradations to new processes, simplifi- 
cation by unification of problem meth- 
od, social emphasis in upper grades, 
and the constant help of the teacher’s 
manual—make APPLIED ARITH- 


METIC the conspicuously teachable 
series, 
BOOK I. GRADES II-IV 
BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 


BOOK III. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia—Chicago 


If you are considering arithmetic write for 
samples or information. 























Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 


past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Kighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 





Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 
12 Years Vast With Answers in Simple Language. 
HISTORY - - with ans. 40c 
GEOGRAPHY with ans, 4Uc 
PHYSIOLOGY 4. with ans. 40c 
AGRICULTURE yr $. withans, 40c. 
ORTHOG VHY ams. with ans, 40c 
ARITHMETIC 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans, 40c. 
CIVIL GOV'T - - 12 yrs. of Kxams. with ans. 40c. 
READING, WRITING 

AND DRAWING — - - 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
GRAMMAR, BOOKKEEP 

ING anp COMPOSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. withans. 40c. 


Lor more 35ceach, 26 ur more 30c each, postpaid, 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 














How to Pass Examinations 
PREPAREBY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 
Lae carefully, will prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredinanystate in the 
Union, These examinations wereprepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 20 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.5 







14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $.25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Grammar, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam.in Geography, - with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physiolo with Ans, .25 
34 Yrs. of Exam. in Spelling, 3000 words .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Methods, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in CivilGov.,* ‘with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in U.S, Hist.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in English Com.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans. .25 
34 Yrs. of Exam, in Reading,* with Ans, .25 


14 Yrs. of Exam. in Gen, History, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric," with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.inLiterature, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, ; with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. ofExam.in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geology, withAns, ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolEcoaomy, with Ans, .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, $5.00 


*Revised Editions in 1918, 

Any one of the above subjects 25 cents; any four (4) $1.00; 
any eight (8) $1.50; any (14) $2.00. The complete $5.00 
set for $2.50 postpaid. 20 cents each in quantities of 10 or 
more of any ONE SUBJECT when ordered for CLASS USE. 


Ball Publishing Company, Box 43, Rochester, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


index is classified according to type of 
game, age of players, games for boys, 
and those requiring no special equip- 
ment, thus making it possible for one 
to find easily the kind of game desired. 


Five Little Friends. By Sherred Willcox 


Adams. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Cloth. 139pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Essentially primary in character 
are these two stories, “The Five Little 
Friends,” and “The Five Little 
Friends in Vacation.” Bob and Betty, 
Paul and Peggy, and little Dot are five 
little friends who attend the same 
school. The first story relates their 
experiences there, while the second 
gives a further account of their activ- 
ties and adventures, telling of the 
many interesting and amusing in- 
cidents of their summer vacation. 
Both stories afford bright, entertain- 
ing reading for little folk and are to 
be recommended for supplementary 
work in the primary grades. Typo- 
graphically, the book is attractive also. 
The type is large and clear, and the 
illustrations, which are in color, are 
such as appeal to children. 


Rapid Arithmetic. By T. O’Conor Sloane, 


Ph.D., LL.D., Author of “Arithmetic of Elec- 
tricity,” ete. Cloth. 190 pp. $1.50 net. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York. 

Rapid Arithmetic, as its name im- 
plies, is a book intended to instruct in 
the rapid calculation of figures. The 
ordinary arithmetic text gives only 
ene method of performing an opera- 
tion; here are given several. The use 
of the multiplication table is extended 
beyond the twelves and easy methods 
of learning the larger numbers are ex- 
plained. Many short cuts in numbers 
are introduced as well as much that is 
amusing in the way of oddities and 
recreation in the science of numbers. 
Those who wish to go further into the 
study of arithmetic than the ordinary 
text permits will be interested in this 
volume, and teachers generally will 
find it helpful as a reference book. As 
the preface states, “In a certain sense 








this work is a supplement to the or- 
dinary textbook in arithmetic. But it 
is more than that; it will be found of 
practical application in real work, for 
by applying the methods to be found 
in its pages a greater command of 
arithmetic operations will be acquired 
ane quick ways of calculating will re- 
sult.” 


Modern English. Book I. By Paul Klapper, 
Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, College 
of the City of New York; and Abraham Lon- 
don, M.A., Principal of Public School No. 36, 
Brooklyn. Based upon a series of the same title 
by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 325pp. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Many of the readers of NORMAL Jn- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS are doubt- 
less familiar with the series of books 
of the same title by Emerson and Ben- 
der. We read in the foreword of this 
new text that while many literary se- 
lections and much illustrative material 
have been taken from the older book, 
“the strength of the thread of continu- 
ity between the two series consists of 
the comprehensive treatment, in each 
book, of those language topics that 
give children the power to _ think, 
speak, and write correctly.” The fol- 
lowing are a few of the outstanding 
features of the book that recommend 
it: (1) The child is shown definitely 
how to write a composition. He is told 
how to organize his material, is given 
drill exercises in vocabulary building, 
and the need for variety of expression 
is emphasized. (2) The composition 
topics are such as appeal to children 
because they are related to their inter- 
ests. Thus the child is given an exer- 
cise in self-expression. (3) The les- 
sons are motivated. They begin in an 
actual need felt by the child and end 
with their application to speech. (4) 
Abundant drill exercises in corrective 
English are provided. The frequent 
application of grammatical and _ rhe- 
torical principles helps to establish the 
habit of correct speech. (5) Ethical 
and communal themes are introduced. 
Poster making, planning of civic cam- 
paigns, writing of practical letters, 





Alaska Teachers Agency 


‘‘In the land of romance and adventure.’’ 
Write for registration blank today. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS June 1923 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly the Northwestern Teachers Agency) 








R. R. Alexander, Mgr. BOISE, IDAHO | 
It pays to join us. For 12 years we THE BEST 
have specialized in Western positions. FOR 
| Colorado office—DENVER. THE WEST 











We Place You in the Better Positions | 


Our Reputation is National—Our Service is Unexcelled 
Positions—Kindergarten to University 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, “‘How to 
Apply” with Laws of Certification. 

Branch Offices: 

PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 
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B ROCKY 77 TEACHERS 
| AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG.DENVER, COLO. 
Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
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t for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of successful teacher-placement in California and the Pacific Coast. Serves 
all Educational Institutions— Kindergartens, Elementary and Secondary Schools, Private Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities, 

J. M. HAHN betennsen No registration fee 
Blanche Tuckerf ™*"*£°S = Correspondence invited 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Berkeley, California 














‘‘We profit-share instead of profiteer.’’ 
Only 1 per cent, Members Share 


Commission THE in Profits 


Co-operative Teachers’ Exchange 


556 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPECIALISTS IN GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT. NO COMMISSION 
CHARGE UNLESS PLACED. We recommend only after official notice of vacancy. 1% commission— 
our members share in mutual profits. Our patronage and openings are unlimited. We have any 
desired: position listed and at all salaries, and in any state, and will place you or no charge to you. 


Soo Teachers’ Agency 
235-237 Swanson Building 
Cherokee, Iowa 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 
concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, ArkansaS = acquaintance with school authorities. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

WE HAVE ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS in all parts of the country in all 

months in the year. If you want service try us. Free Enrollment. Offices, 
DENVER, COLORADO anpd KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 





Teachers appreciate our service, school author- 
ities like our methods) FREE ENROLL- 
MENT. This organization offers employment to 
teachers during summer as field workers. 


























Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 
“*A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE = * "tnat‘Works 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 








Write : 
TEACHER We have some excellent High School and Grade positions. Write, 
state training experience, all in first letter. No charge unless placed. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 
BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


WHY DO THE BEST SCHOOLS CALL ON US FOR TEACHERS? BECAUSE WE RENDER THE BEST SERVICE. 
From the way calls are coming in we shall need about 10,000 more candidates in the grade department alone. Are you 
registered with us? If not, send for your blank. FREE ENROLLMENT. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


“*TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE."’ 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stee 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choiee positions filled throughout the year Send for registration, blank NOW —also for 
in every section of the country. free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply’. 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. BYNUM, Owner and Manager 
Main Office, Las Cruces, New Mex. 

















RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 





We are now campaigning for 2500 prepared 
teachers for southern and southwester! posi- 
tions, from the Chattahoochee River to the 
120th meridian. Let us tell you = our no 
nomenal success the past year. e necd y 
Southern Office, Texarkana, Ark., and you need this agency. Write for vircu- 
lars and suggestions, ‘GETTING THE JOB. 


SUPT. S. E. GREEN, Director 


THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY s2ite'** lindreds of good teachers nese 


states, 
E. C. ROGERS, Mgr., 20 E.Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. _Regisfration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN 











Ketchikan, Alaska 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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NUMBER “FLASH” CARDS 


made with 
“CrayotA” Crayons 


In an arithmetic lesson every 
device which helps to insure 
interest and concentration 
should be employed by the 
teacher. 


We recommend “CRAYOLA” 
CRAYONS for number “flash” 
cards, used to advantage in arith- 
metic in the lower grades. 


“CRAYOLA” will supply the 
color stimulus which cards of 
this type often lack. 


“ARTISTA” WATER COL- 
ORS may be used for more care- 
ful work which teachers may 
desire to keep from term to term. 


LECTURERS CHALKS are excel- 
lent for blackboard work in arithmetic 
to give emphasis to desired elements. 
We publish a free brochure on black- 
board drawing. Send for it. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. 











for paste perfection 


Gluey is known to be the most economical 
value in both price and product. It costs 
less than ordinary pastes, and that its qual- 
ity is unexcelled is indicated by the thou- 
sands of schools, offices, public libraries, 
etc., that use Gluey exclusively. No costly 
waste or annoyance because of dried up 
paste. Gluey adheres and dries quickly; re- 
tains its moist smoothness to the last drop. 


Send 10 cents for big sample tube. 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 101 please 





Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 


plays. Write for esti- 


Mates, 
New York Costume Co., 


Dept. N. 
137N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 











and various appeals for charitable 
and social institutions are a few of the 
topics that may be cited in this con- 
nection. 


How Numerals Are Read. An Experimental 
Study of the Reading of Isolated Numerals and 
Numerals in Arithmetic Problems. By Paul 
Washington Terry. (No. 18 in “Supplementary 
Educational Monographs” published in conjunc- 
tion with ‘‘The School Review” and ‘The Ele- 
mentary School Journal.) Paper. 100pp. $1.00 
- The University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis 
and Treatment, By William Scott Gray, Ph.D., 
with the co-operation of Delia Kibbe, Laura 
Lucas, and Lawrence William Miller. (No. 22 
in “Supplementary Educational Monographs.’’) 
Paper. 208pp. $1.75 postpaid. The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of 
Their Development. By Guy Thomas‘ Buswell, 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, 
The University of Chicago. (No. 21 in ‘‘Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs.”’) Pa- 
per, 150pp. $1.50 postpaid. The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


These are highly technical and 
scholarly monographs which obviously 
have been prepared with the greatest 
care, representing as they do the 
fruits of intensive investigation and 
study. They will not appeal to a wide 
circle of readers becase the manner of 
treatment is in no degree “popular,” 
but they will be considered invaluable 
by anyone who is devoting himself to 
the problems of the most fundamental 
of the three “R’s.” 


Minimum Course of Study. Reports of Com- 
mittees on Minimum Essentials in Elementary 


Education. Edited by Ernest C. Moore, Chair- 
man. Cloth. 402pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 


The superintendents of nine cities 
of southern California, believing that 
the present-day courses of study in- 
clude much that is of little practical 
value and that following them means 
a waste of effort on the part of both 
teacher and pupil, undertook the work 
of reorganizing the curricula, elimi- 
nating all but the fundamentals of the 
various subjects. With this end in 
view, each superintendent appointed 
teachers from his staff to membership 
on a series of committees, one to study 
and report on each subject in the ele- 
mentary course. Each committee was 
asked to study and answer these ques- 
tions: “What is your subject for?” 
“What parts of it are of first-rate im- 
portance, as distinguished from the 
parts of it which are only of second- 
rate or third-rate value?” Thus the 
minimum essentials of each subject 
were decided upon and outlined. The 
results of these studies constitute the 
content of this book. In connection 
with each subject is given a suggested 
course of study of the material for 
each grade. The book is indeed prac- 
tical and suggestive in this line and is 
one which well merits the reading and 
consideration of every supervisor and 
teacher of elementary education. 


The Reading Process. By William A. Smith, 


University of California, Southern Branch. 
— 267pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork, 


As explained in the preface of this 
volume, “This book is not primarily a 
treatise on methods of teaching read- 
ing. It concerns itself rather with the 
principles which underlie method. Its 
chief aim is to furnish a body of in- 
formation—psychological, philological, 
historical and experimental — which 
will enable the teacher to develop and 
use methods intelligently in place of 
accepting them blindly and following 
them slavishly.” Both the content and 
the arrangement of the book are es- 
sentially the same as that given by the 
author for several years to prospective 
teachers and supervisors of reading. 
A rather extended discussion of lan- 
guage, both spoken and written, is in- 
cluded, since Mr. Smith believes the 
philological aspects of this subject are 
neglected and that this linguistic 
knowledge is necessary for the teacher 
of reading, to give him_ perspective. 
Much historical material is also given 
to furnish the necessary information 
concerning past developments, so that 
the teacher may more intelligently an- 
alyze current practices. Among. the 
more important chapter headings 
which will give an idea of the further 
content of the book are the following: 
Teaching Beginners to Read; Reading 
Ability—Its Development and Varia- 
tion; Oral and Silent Reading—A 
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A short line here. 
curve. 
a wonderful picture! 





drawing them! 


Have you ever noticed a cartoonist draw? 
Another there. A small 
A splash of shading—and you have 
It was all so easy 

because he knew how—he knew which lines 
to use and just where to put them. Through 
this New Easy Way to Draw you too can 
learn the Magic Power of a Few 
Lines and how to make big 


Little 
money in 





New Easy Way to 





How Easy! 


Note how these 
few little lines 








drawing. 
and designers 
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handle their art work. 
are 
Dozens of our students started work 





Cartoonists 
premium, Mail coupon today 


booklet telling all about it. 


at a 


are transform- HIS wonderful new method at a high salary. Many earn more 
ed into a pic- makes it possible for any- than the cost of the course while 
ture. one to learn Illustrating, ‘ey are learning! 
| or Commercial Art. sOp with a little spare time 
undreds of our students are Study in your own home—-can eas 
pat fp Bb now making splendid incomes. }¥ ind auicly get one of these big 
loa, beak oe And most of them never touched * 0 {10S = 
businesses— a a drawing pencil before they oa ches amesing, method hy oxpted 
s ¢ . = o - ai dea a aien man ap 
yours after a 2\ tudied with us. solute necessity in art—that “it's 
few minutes \ The simplicity of this method will all a ‘gift’.’" Just as you have 
training a day. astound you. s = will be qmaned at pares to ply this new method 
i your own rapid progress. rou learn teaches you to draw, We start you 
e2 a | yee by mail —yet you receive personal with straight lines, then curves. 
eaaiy undiess instruction from one of America’s Then you learn how to put them to 
fun ! Acquire foremost Commercial Artists of 30 gether. Now you begin making pic 
the knack in years’ successful experience.—Frank tures. Shading, action, perspective, 
your spare Godwin and Wynn Holeomb and all the rest follow in their right 
time. A be aang Pad famous artists, are order, until you are making pictures 
mut two of his many successful stu- that bring you splendid — prices. 
Invaluable asset dents, Get into this fascinating Many artists get as high as $1,000 
in your present game, NOW. You can easily qual- for a single drawing. 
business. A few ify and make big money, A_ few Rig »y is gladly paid and big 
lines can drive minutes’ study each day is all that "18 ON Ore. bon — ne 
home your in- is needed. money is waiting for anyone with 
tangible ideas, ‘ i ; foresight enough to prepare for this 
New way makes _ Newspapers, advertising agencies, pleasant , profession. Through our 
i. ane t0 Seam magazines, business concerns—all new easy method of teaching, YOU 
are looking for men and women to can earn big money as an artist 


regardiess of your present ability. 
for interesting 


Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated 
be sent to you without cost. 


at a cost of a few cents a day. 


” han booklet, 
How to Become an Artist," has been prepared and will 
| wil It tells how you can easily 
become an artist in a few minutes’ daily spare time and 


Mail coupon today for this 
fascinating booklet, and learn 
how you can become an Artist 
in a few minutes a day of 





Explains about this amazing 


your spare time. Cut out 





method in detail. Tells of our 
students—and their wonderful 
progress—and how we can 
qualify you for a high-salaried 
artist’s position. Booklet gives 
full particulars about our 
“Free Artist's Outfit’’ Offer. 
This booklet will be sent free, 
and without obligation. Read 
all about this amazing New 
Easy Way to Draw and how 
you can quickly learn, at 
home in spare time. Fill out 
the booklet-coupon now. Mail 








coupon and mail NOW. 


2126 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
without cost or obliga 
tion on my part, your free book, ‘‘How 
to Become an Artist and full details 
| about your special Short-Time Offer, 


Please send me, 


Name ‘ ‘ 
(State whether Mr., Mres., 


or Miss) 








it TODAY. 


Washington School of Art, Inc., 2126 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Designer—Illustrator—Cartoonist | 
| 
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of satisfied graduates now earning big pay. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TEACHERS WANTED to Learn Photography! 


| Largest and best college of ite d in the work 
Established over 30 years. Photography or Photo 
Engraving taught in a few months. Tuition and living 
expenses low. Good positions secured. Hundreds 


Write for Free Book -- Describes the wonderful 


opportunities in this field, Every tear her ought to 
have a copy. It may mean your start to financial 
independence. Write--right now 


ffingham, Mlinois. 








Learn to Dance! 
At My Expense 


Enjoy life while you can— 
Dance and be Happy. 


To introduce this wonderful course of 

lessons by New York's famous Dancing 
Master, Professor TOPPAN, we 

» will send the first lesson of our Fox 
Trot Course and a description of 
the entire course 


FREE 

Just send 10 cents to cover postage. 
Also Beautifully Printed Book on the Waltz, 
showing the Canter and Canter Hesitation 
how to teach dancing from text books so that 
you and your pupils can dance with credit at 
the best places, will be sent for 25 cents 
(half price). 

This offer holds good only for a limited period. 

Third Offer, The Secret of Success, The Secret of 
of Popularity, The Secret of Making Life Easier. 
Regular price is 25 cents each, reduced to 30 cents 
for the three. 

THE COMBINATION OF THREE will be sent while 
the edition lasts on receipt of 50 cents. 

This is an opportunity you can’t afford to overlook. 
BROADWAY DANCE STUDIOS 
Marbridge Bldg., Room 829 
Broadway at Mth. Street, New York, 





















Did You Ever See 
A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
| ARITHMETIC ? 


Here it is. 


| 


| The Inductive Problem Arithmetic. By 
Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public 
Schools. A two-book series covering 
Grades IV-VIIL. Book I, 70e. Book II, 
80c. 

| problem Arithmetic: an Inductive Drill- 


book, 90c. To accompany any textbook. 


| The improvements in teaching for 
| which these books stand are: 

The socialized recitation 

} The ultra-inductive method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
| 34 Beacon St. 221 E. 20th St. 
Boston Chicago 
























Dull-Pointed Pencils 
Decrease Pupils’ Efficiency 


Pupils writing day after day with a dull, 
blunt pencil soon adopt careless, incor- 
rect writing methods. Thoughts which 
come slowly and with difficulty find ex- 
pression with even more difficulty ifthe 
pencil is dull, blunt, unfit for use. 


Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 
Assure Sharv-Pointed Pencils 


Provide your school with this inexpensive 
equipment — Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 
which will assure pupils efficient, sharp- 
pointed pencils. With its many exclusive, 
distinctive features and eleven different 
models from which to select, the Apsco §} 
Line affords every school the opportunity | 
to satisfactorily solve the time-old prob- §f} 
lem of dull, blunt pencils. 


Send For Free Copy of 
Booklet N. | 


At least grant yourself this opportunity 
to learn more about what The Apsco Line 
can do to help you in your work, by send- 
ing for free copy of interesting Booklet N. 
Why not write for your copy NOW? 












Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1307 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Apsco Line is Sold by All 
Leading School Supply Dealers. 



















LINE OF 


Nal Sharpeners | 


i, ELEVEN MODEL 


a 











Revised Edition 
ILL save the time you now 
spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 
Arithmetic booklets, all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 
Language booklets, 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet. 
Send for price list for your grade, or 
Complete Set $1.00 
THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., 


Publishers 
| 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


50,000 Ideal Duplicators 
| : YW in use by teachers, 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write) 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- | 

OATOR OOMPANY | 












































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Comparison; The Content of Readers; 
and Tests for Measuring Reading 
Ability. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Secretarial Studies, 





By Rupert P. SoRelle 
Cloth. 


and John Robert Gregg. Illustrated. 
416pp. $1.40. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 


Man and Culture. By Clark Wissler, Curator, 
Division of Anthropology, American Museum of 


Natural History, New York. (In Crowell’s 
“Social Science Series.”) With 18 diagrams. 
Cloth. 37lpp. 32.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, New York. 

Elementary English—Spoken and Written. 
Three Book Series. By Lamont F. Hodge, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Arthur Lee, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, 


Mo. Illustrated. Cloth. Elementary Book, 
290pp. Intermediate Book, 267pp. Advanced 
Book. 484pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York, 


National Intelligence Tests. Supplement No. 
2 to Manual of Directions. For Use with All 
Forms of Scale A and Scale B. By M. E. 
Haggerty and others. Paper. 8pp. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. 
A Group Test for Kindergarten and First and 
Second Grades. By Rudolf Pintner, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and Bess V. Cun- 
ningham, M.A., Fellow, Teachers College. Man- 
ual of Directions, Class Record, Report of Au- 
thor, and Percentile Graph. $1.45 net per pkg. 
of 25. Specimen set, 20c. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Chip Carving. By Harris W. Moore, Super- 
visor of Manual Training, Watertown, Mass. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 47pp. 85c. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

Teaching of Industrial Arts in the Elementary 
School. By Oscar L. McMurry, Head of the 
Industrial Arts Department, Chicago Normal 
College; George W. Eggers, Director of the Den- 
ver Art Museum; and Charles A. McMurry, Pro- 
fessor of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Illustrations designed by the authors 
and executed by them and by Frank X. Henke. 
Cloth. 857pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest 
South. By J. Kennedy Maclean. Revised and 
enlarged by J. Walker McSpadden. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 295pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

The Health of the Runabout Child. By Wil- 
liam Palmer Lucas, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Children’s Diseases, University of 
California Medical School, San Francisco; For- 
mer Medical Member of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium; Former Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, American Red Cross in France. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 229pp. $1.75. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Making Yourself. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Cloth. 320pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Story Plays. By Louise C. Wright, Assistant 
Supervisor Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.60. A. 
S. Barnes & Company, New York. 

Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling. By 
Mildred P. Forbes, Instructor in Story-Telling 
for the Massachusetts University Extension. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 255pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Parties and Stunts Around the Year, Com- 
piled and revised by Era Betzner. Paper. 94pp. 
The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, 

Modern Methods and the Elementary Curric- 
ulum. By Claude A. Phillips, Ph.D., Dean of 
the Faculty, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 


Warrensburg, Mo. Cloth. 3889pp. $2.00. The 
Century Company, New York. 
Through Storyland to Healthland, A Health 


Reader for Primary Grades. By Esther Zucker, 
Lillian Rabell, Gertrude Katz, Teachers of Pub- 
lie School No. 143, Brooklyn, N. Y. Illustrated 
by Fanny Louise Warren. Cloth. 78pp. Noble 
and Noble, New York. 

The American Elementary School. A Study 
in Fundamental Principles. By John Louis 
Horn, Associate Professor of Education, Mills 
College. Cleth. 422pp. $2.00. The Century 
Company, New York, 

Trees as Good Citizens. By Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President of the American Tree Associa- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. 257pp. $2.00. The 
American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 

The School Book of Forestry. By Charles 
Lathrop Pack, Pres‘dent of the American Tree 
Association. Illustrated. Cloth. 159pp. $1.00. 
The American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C, 

A Manual of Corrective Gymnastics. By 
Louisa C. Lippitt, Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education and Director of Corrective 
Gymnastics for Women, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Illustrated. Cloth. 249pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 

Graded List of Stories to Tell or Read Aloud. 
Compiled by Harriot E, Hassler and Carrie E. 
Scott, 4th ed., revised and enlarged. Paper. 
39pp. 85c (in stamps); 10 or more, 20c each; 
100 or more, 15¢c each. American Library Asso- 
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THE WEST NEEDS YOU! | 
Hundreds of fine positions in Every Department. 
Now open for 1923-24. 

Latest Certificate Rulings sent all Members. 


Free Registration. Experienced Personal Service. 
Enroll NOW for the Entire West. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Home Office: 202 Smead-Simons Bldg., MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


























of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 


or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet atonce. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Teachers Come West IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 


Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of 
the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency, 

NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 

NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. 


Teachers Information Bureau, °::2 Denver, Colorado 
9 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency “<s:y° 
OLDEST SOUTHERN AGENCY—ESTABLISHED 1892. 
Covers Southeastern states. Satisfactory service guaranteed. MANUAL FREE. 


Twenty years of conscientious. service to teachers and school 
5 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawail 

have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among school 

poopie tn our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is PRE E. 


rite Le 
H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle. 




















WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION. Terms beginning in 
JULY and in SEPTEMBER. Now is the time to enroll. WRITE AT ONCE. 


THE Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 
DENVER - COLORADO 


risk Teacaers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


What Are You Going ) 
To Do NEXT YEAR ¢ 






































JULY 5th to 


Moody Bible Institute AUGUST 3rd 


For Pastors, Teachers, secular school teachers and Christian 
Workers desiring better equipment along Bible andrelatedlines. 


Special instructors include: Prof. A. T, Robertson, 

.D., LL. D., Th. M., eminent specialist on the 
Greek New Testament; Prof. Thornton Whaling, 
D. D., LL. D., outstanding southern figure in domain 
of theology; Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, leading 
Bible scholar, former president Wycliffe College, 


Toronto; Prof. C. C. Ellis, B. D., Ph. D., expert on 
religious education and psychology, Juniata College; 
Dr. Geo. S. McCune, authority on missions in Korea, 


now president Huron College, S. D.; Rev. S. B. 
Rohold, Jewish scholar, recently returned after two 
years in Palestine; Rev. P. W. Philpott of Moody 
Church, noted pastor and conference speaker; Rev. 
E. S. Lorenz, veteran composer, author of “Practical 
Church Music.” 

All the above, also a strong, specially arranged program, in- 


cluding twenty-five different subjects from the Institute’s regu- ‘ : 
lar courses (music, practical work—field clinics in Chicago, included) will be provided free of 
charge except for private music lessons. 

An opportunity of unique value! Apply early for reservations. Board and room at same rates 
as aay aetied acid students in the Institute buildings to limit of capacity. Ask for 
free booklet, giving full particulars. Address, either Superintendent of Men or of Women, 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Iii. 


Rev, James M. 


- Gray, D. D. 
Dean of the Institate 
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When 


Two Is Compan 
—and [Three a Crowd: 


Have you ever felt ‘in the way?” Have you ever had the feeling that somehow you 


didn’t “belong?” 


Some of us never feel entirely at ease among strangers and new acquaintances. While 
others converse smoothly and pleasantly, we are unhappy and constrained. While oth- 
ers seem to do and say the right thing without stopping to think about it—we are hes- 


itant and embarrassed. 


It is the person who does not know what to do and say on all occasions, who feels self- 


conscious and out of place. 


they are doing it are always well-poised and at ease. 
They are never tongue-tied during a conversation, never 


making conspicuous blunders. 
“alone” at a party or dance. 


world began. It is more true today, in our 
age of polished civilization, than it ever 
was before. 


T wont is an old proverb, true since the 


Those who know definitely what they are doing and why 


They are never humiliated by 


or “sets” in society. It is the social inequality 
that makes itself so instantly evident. Who can 
conceal a blunder in etiquette at the dinner 








9? 


functions, with matters of behavior on occa- 
sions of extreme conventionality. 

The Book of Etiquette is essentially sane. It 
does not encourage affected civilities, contains 
more common sense than rules of conduct. It 
does not deal with the burdensome superfluities 
of high life. It is written not for a certain se- 
lect class of people—but for everyone. It is a 
consultant, a secretary to those who seek poise 
and ease in their contact with other people. It 
is a delightfully written, highly interesting, au- 
thoritative work on every-day etiquette—cover- 
ing those subjects in which we are all most in- 
terested, discussing the very problems that con- 
front us, telling us exactly what to do, say, 
write and wear on every occasion. 


Sent Free to You for Examination 





“Good manners make good mixers,” 
the sages used to say. Realize how 
significant this proverb is. Clothe a 
king in tatters and his kingly manner 
will still command respect, but clothe 
a beggar in cloth of gold and his man- 
ner will instantly betray his breeding. 

People like to mingle with those in 
whose company they feel happy and 
at ease. The rude, ill-bred person not 
only feels self-conscious and embar- 
rassed himself, but makes everyone 
with whom he comes in contact feel 
embarrassed, too. He is never wel- 
come. People are instinctively con- 
scious of his blunders. He makes 
“three a crowd”—and when he is in a 
crowd he feels “alone.” In other 
words, he is not a good mixer. 





Some Titles from the Table of Contents 


Why it pays to be agreeable 
The simplest culture 

The origin of manners 

Good Society in America 

The secret of social success 
Announcing the engagement 
Invitations to weddings 

The wedding breakfast 

Tin and wooden weddings 
Origin of the trousseau 

The correct introduction 
Speaking without introduction 
Creating conversation 

The proper length of a call 
The woman’s business call 
The dinner invitation 
Acknowledging invitations 
The “bread and butter” letter 


The young country miss 
Forget about yourself 


Funeral customs 


A plea for dancing 


A trip to the south 
Some social errors 


Hotel etiquette 


A word of special caution 

The endless round of hospitality 
For the shy and self-conscious 
The servant in the household 
About the American hostess 
When there are no servants 


Tea at a bachelor apartment 


For the simple country dance 


At the theatre and opera 


The restless urge of travel 


May we send you the complete, two- 
volume set of the famous Book of 
Etiquette free for examination? We 
know you want to see it, read one or 
two of the chapters, examine the table 
of contents in both books. There may 
be some particular problem of con- 
duct that is puzzling you—how aspar- 
agus should be eaten, how a certain 
invitation should be worded, how a 
certain gift should be acknowledged. 
Let the Book of Etiquette tell you. 

No obligation whatever. Just clip 
and mail the coupon to us today, and 
the complete two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette will be sent to you 
at once, free for examination. Within 
5 days you may either return it abso- 








How Etiquette Gives Social Equality 


it is the fear of doing or saying what is wrong 
that robs us of our poise, our self-possession. 

Correct the mortifying, telltale marks of ill 
manners, and you have a person who is sure of 
himself, at ease. ; 

Smooth away the crudities that come from 
being unaccustomed to good society, and you 
have a person who is calm, well-poised, invested 
with a certain fine dignity. 

Tell a person definitely what is correct and 
What is incorrect, protect him from the embar- 
rassment of blunders, make it as easy for him 
to do and say the right thing as it is to say 
“Good morning”—and you have a person whe is 
correct, cultivated—confident. 

It is not the unequal distribution of wealth or 
ot education that causes the different “classes” 





table? Who can conceal a flustered, incoherent 
acknowledgment to an introduction? Who can 
conceal the blunders that betray people at once 
as ill-bred and uncultivated? 

No one can do without a knowledge of eti- 
quette. For your own ease, for your own peace 
of mind you need it. You need it that you may 
be a better mixer among people, a better host or 
hostess, a better guest. You need it that the path 
of life may be made smoother to travel, that you 
may add to your treasure-store of friends, that 
you may gain the polish and cultivation that is 
of inestimable value throughout life. 


What Is the Book of Etiquette ? 


Most books on etiquette are written from the 
standpoint of the ultra-fashionable. They con- 
cern themselves with the details of elaborate 


lutely without cost or obligation to 

you, or keep it as your own and send us only 
$3.50 in full payment. 

Mail this coupon now, while you are thinking 

of it. Don’t give yourself the chance to forget. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 296, Garden City. N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept., 296, 

Garden City, New York 

I accept your free examination offer. Without money 
in advance, or obligation on my part, you may send me 
the Book of Etiquette, complete in two volumes. Within 
5 days I will either send you only $3.50 in full payment, 
or return the books, without obligation. 


Name _.. 


Address 
Check here if you want these books with the beauti- 
ful full leather binding, at $5 with 5 days’ free ex- 
amination privilege. 
(Orders from outside the U. S. are 
with order.) 


payable cash 














Physical 
Education 


for women—accredited 


Entirely NEW PLAN for the 


SUMMER SESSION 





6 Weeks— July 2--Aug. 11 


Special Advanced Work for Graduates 
in Physical Education. Classes will 
also be formed for those who have not 
had the Normal Course. 


Our investigations show a great 
demand’ for special work in In- 
dividual Corrective and Health 
Education; Dancing (Nature, In- 
terpretive and Folk;) Games, 
Coaching — Hockey (English 
Methods) and Basket Ball; Ap- 
paratus Work, New Material; 
Exhibition Material, Novelty 
Work; Swimming ir Lake under 
Competent Instructors. 
An exceptionally strong faculty has 
prepared excellent courses in all work 
represented. School is accredited by 
State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chicago Board of Education. 
New Gymnasium—splendidly equipped. 
Dormitory on grounds with school, 
ideal location. 


SUMMER CAMP 
in Wisconsin open July and August for 
girls of nine years of age and upward. 
Catalogue and full particulars sent on 
request. Address Registrar, Box N.I. 
Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 











Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18—July 28 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 


CODEUTEENCE EEE 


“Thorough Preparation for a Definite Work.”’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 


Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practicai demon- 
strations on a stage completely equipped 
for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on _ regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 


Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own Building, ideally located in the 
heart of the North Side Art Center. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. N.I., 1160 No. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 





Our Cover 


Readers will be interested in know- 
ing more about the scene pictured on 
our front cover than is told in the cap- 
tion below it. The rock on which two 
men stand is known as Overhanging 
Rock, at Glacier Point, one of the most 
famous outlook spots in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. From Glacier 
Point to the bottom of Yosemite Valley 
is, as noted, 3254 feet, a sheer drop of 
over half a mile. The air being clear, 
one can hear from the Point the hum 
of automobiles on the Valley roads or 
the playing of an orchestra at one of 
the resorts. Does it seem possible that 
by automobile road these two places 
are twenty-eight miles apart? In 
point of climate, it might be said that 
they are half a_ continent apart. | 
While Yosemite Valley is enjoying | 
spring, it is still winter at Glacier 
Point, and when summer has come to | 
the Valley, spring has just arrived up 
above. This is one of the highly indi- 
vidual characteristics of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park: places of greatly differ- 
ent altitude are comparatively close 
together, so that the visitor may en- 
counter the flowers and vegetation of 
two different seasons on a single visit 
to the Park, and may see differences in 
trees almost as great as the differences 
between those along our Mexican bor- 
der and those which flourish near the 
Canadian line. The waterfall in the 
picture, across the Valley, is Yosemite 
Falls, which has a total drop of 2565 
feet. Its first drop alone—1430 feet— 
is nine times higher than Niagara! 
An article on Yosemite National Park 
will be found under the title “Land of 
a Thousand Marvels” on page 55 of 
this issue. 





Free Roosevelt Portrait 


It is a pleasure to announce that the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, which 
was founded to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of Theodore Roosevelt, in ways 
which have been described in a recent 
number of this magazine, offers to 
send free to any reader of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS a_hand- 
some reproduction of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s favorite photograph, 18x22 
inches in size, provided the recipient 
will promise that it shall be suitably 
framed and hung on the walls of a 
classroom. Teachers who are interest- 
ed might well plan to unveil the por- 
trait with appropriate exercises on the 
Roosevelt birthday anniversary, Oc- 
tober 27th. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to: The Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Rules by school boards prohibiting 
girl students from using powder and 
paint are “just and reasonable,”? and 
should be enforced, the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court has decided in its ruling 
on the “Knobel lipstick case.” Four 
of the five justices concurred in the de- 
cision. Wide prominence was given to 
the case, which originated when offi- 
cials of the Knobel High School expell- 
ed a pupil because she insisted on us- 
ing face powder. A circuit court re- 
fused a mandamus to compel the 
school officials to admit her to school, 
powder or no powder, but said the 
anti-powder rule was not just or rea- 
sonable and could not be enforced. 
The student then applied to the Su- 
preme Court. The school board at 
Knobel has now set aside the ques- 
tioned rules, saying they were no long- 
er necessary. 
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Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION ? | 


1886 National 1923 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18—August 10 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elementary methods 
for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers, as given to recent graduates, 
and being generally adopted. 


Courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in classrooms and wherever children 
are (Demonstrations with Children) include: 





Current Educational Probl Socialized Activities in the Elementary School— 
Essentials in Speaking—The Project Method (Demonstrated) —Educational Meas- 
urement in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades—Plays and Festivals for Chil- 


dren—The Bentley Rhythms (Demonstrated)—Religious Education in Childhood. 


1923 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2934 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WYOMING 


Laramie, Wyoming 





Summer School 





FIRST TERM 
June 18—July 25. 


SECOND TERM 
July 26—August 31. 





CRIMBING THE ROCKIES 
Geology—Dr. J. F. Kemp, Columbia University. 
Dr. S. H. Knight, University of Wyoming. 
Botany—Dr. Aven Nelson, University of Wyoming. 
Scouting—Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Columbia University. 
A great variety of other courses on the campus. 
Write: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL for information. 


Spend week-ends in camp 
and pursue the following 
courses under instructors 
of national reputation: 











Founded 1873 and maintained half a century by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense, During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 
Commissioned High School and Elementary School 


Fully accredited as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 


Expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 for the term of 
twelve weeks. Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. Rooms $12.00 to $25.00 for the term. Board, Room 
and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. 

Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, - VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 

















AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Offering gymnastics, athletics, games, playground work, dancing, expression, dra- 
matic art. Co-educational. Dormitory for women. Free Graduate Placing Bureau. 


This course meets the needs of teachers of Physical Education and also of other | 
teachers who desire instruction for their personal benefit and recreation. Chicago 
is a great Resort City offering many recreational opportunities. 
The American College is recognized by the State Superintendent of Instruction and 
the State Examining Board of Illinois as a fully accredited institution. 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 19th to JULY 28th. 


(Special plan to assist those who enter late.) 
Regular terms enroll September and February, Catalog and information gladly sent upon request. | 


Address Registrar, 4622 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, mM. 

















_ ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Will open June 11, 1923 


Write for circular describing our Summer School, and 
Normal Course for penmanship teachers and super- 
| visors rle ading up toa Four Year Special Penmanship 


| Teac shers’ Certificate, 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 











Columbus, Ohio 








June 26 SUMMER COURSE Aug. 3 
3 Depts.—KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 

Speak er: Dialogues 


PLAYS ments, Catalogue Free 


Ames Publishing uonaaear » Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





and Entertain- 


Are You Qualified 
to sell the genuine G. & C. Merriam 


Webster’s NEW (1923 Edition) 


International Dictionary? 
Write 
The Howard-Severance Co., | 


Western Distributers 


205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Fer Liberal Terms and Desirable Territory 


























Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 26—Summer School— August 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. — | 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS F OR | 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 
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Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


Send for them! 








Mr. Dodson has_ served 
thousands of school rooms 
with his wonderful collec- 
tion of bird and nature 
pictures, from the famous 
Mumford Plates. Is your 
school missing this oppor- 
tunity? Wonderful color 
pictures for three cents. 
Superintendents will appreciate 


Visual Education Aids 


Call to their attention the 
ereat range of subjects, 
from birds and trees to in- 
dustries. For every grade! 
For every department ! 
Order now for Fall use. 

A CHART of over a 
thousand nature subjects 
complete for FIFTY 
DOLLARS. Write to Mr. 
Dodson for information. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


a President American Audubon Association. 
' 905 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, III. 


Join the American Audubon Association. 
Mr. Dodson invites you. Fee 10 cents. 








DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. 


4 Offers courses in 
x Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral 
Interpretation, etc. 
Work based on best 
modern and educa- 
tional principles. Nu- 
merous Lectures, Con- 
certs and Recitals. 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations, 
Teachers’ certificates. 





Finest Conservatory in the West 


Diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- 
Be ages. We own our own building, located in the 
iB center of most cultural environment. 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME, 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 25—Aug. 4, 1923. 


For particulars of summer session and detailed information 


Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 














Box 77, 5035 Weedward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY:OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largesi 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
4 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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Educational Notes 


Dr. James Roscoe Day, who retired 
as chancellor of Syracuse University 
last June, died March 13. During the 
quarter century he administered its 
affairs, the university grew from a 
small institution to one having over 
3000 students and property valued at 
over $10,000,000. 

A campaign is being conducted 
Providence, R. I., to raise $100,000 as 
a scholarship fund for the benefit of 
fifty high school students each year 
who require financial aid in order to 
complete their courses. In 1921 seven 
children were given scholarships and 
in 1922 eleven were helped in this way. 


Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, who for 
fifty years has been connected with 
the state school service in New York, 
and is now assistant state commission- 
er for secondary education, will retire 
July 1. A testimonial dinner was ten- 
dered him on April 7, at which Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves presided, 
and former Commissioner John H. 
Finley was one of the speakers. 


The Savings Bank Division of the 


in 


American Bankers’ Association  re- 
ports that up to January 31, 1922, the 
savings of children deposited in 


school banks during the present school 
year had reached a total of $4,500,000; 
the number of pupil depositors at that 
date was 1,543,406. The total deposits 
in school banks amounted on January 
31 to $14,144,000. 

The Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has decided to advocate: 
Equalization of educational opportun- 
ity; provision for a state board of edu- 
cation to select the state superintend- 
ent and for county boards to select 
county superintendents; improvement 
of rural education; special emphasis 
on training in health and citizenship; 
a code of professional ethics; and a re- 
tirement fund for tedchers. 


Richard A. Purdy has won _ the 
$3,000 prize offered by the Chautauqua 
Drama Board for the best native 
American play. The play, “Crossed 
Wires,” will be produced simultane- 
ously on thirty Chautauqua circuits. 
His play was one of three hundred and 
forty submitted. Mr. Purdy is a New 
York banker, but is also a Shakes- 
pearean reader and has adapted sev- 
eral foreign plays. 

The mothers belonging to the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of. Chicago 
Heights, Ill., have recently installed a 
projector for showing educational films 
in their school. In order to raise the 
necessary amount, they undertook to 
make and serve luncheons for a local 
electrical show, thus netting $220. 
The remainder required was easily ob- 
tained by using the machine to give 
public picture shows, charging a small 
admission fee. 

The Religious Educational Associa- 
tion, in one of the resolutions adopted 
at its closing session at Cleveland, 
April 14, voiced a protest against ef- 
forts by ‘legislatures to limit teachers 
of natural ‘science in giving pupils 
facts relating to evolution of human 
life. Another resolution decried at- 
tempts by some state legislatures to 
interfere with schools maintained by 
sectarian groups. Theodore C. Soares, 
Ph. D., of the University of Chicago, 
was re-elected president. 

Dr. James Parton Haney, director 
of art in the high schools of New York 
City since 1909, and previously di- 
rector of art and manual training in 
the elementary schools of that city, 
died March 3. In fourteen years, the 
corps of instructors under him had 
grown from fifty to two hundred. His 
influence on the promotion of art ap- 
preciation among children was nation- 
wide. He labored to obtain intensive 
training for pupils who _ possessed 
talent in drawing, and advocated free 
industrial art institutions. He origi- 
nated a plan whereby graduate art 
scholarships were awarded. Over 1000 
supervisors and teachers from all over 
the world have been members of his 
classes in art teaching at the summer 
school of New York University. The 
classes of the School Art League, 





which Dr. Haney organized, reach 
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To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school ex- 
fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 


ecutives. merchandise is 
sidered—to be exceptionally low. 


Our institution has been in the school supply field ~pproximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 


We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 


money saving values on all school supply requirements. 


SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 

A most interesting set 
for little folks—there are | ed, 
pictures of Jumbo, the | col 
elephant, Jocko, the 





monkey and many other 
well-known circus frie: ids, 
Twelve pictures in al!l, | Co 
printed on cards 5x61 % 
inches, suitable for col 























oring as well as for sew | in an attractive box, 
a inal rt rice, per set. | Price, per set (10 04.) Postpaid........ 
Ss Al severe eee . 
PUNCHED SEWING CARD orn oie 
a BIG E§(p voxtar sPECIAL ae oe ae mare | & if 
We will sell postpaid to any teach- | SeWine by beginners and have \ 
er in the United States 100 sheets of | holes punched way through, 
paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt | Printed | in” outline on cards 
of ONE DOLLAR 4x51 inches, 16 designs and 
= —o 100 cards in a box. 
This is a high grade of social sta- tot P. Per bo AS 
tionery at 25c¢ the quire. Less than Set P, Per box (1 Ib.) . .$1.00 
half price. To make it easy enclose a4 { GALENDAR o fowens To 
dollar bill in an envelope and we will | { 
~ the risk. Furnished only in | Twelve wm... Se and a top| 1. iXvecs 
PAPER STARS | sheet, with floral designs suitable for | praeeal ss 
: “ach month, easily colored, printed {| |i} } {4 
Adhesive paper stars furnished . : “ ese bs at ER tol | 14 
in gold, silver, red, green and blue, | OC! Water color paper Gx inches, aed 
Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size | #! envelope with full directions, | aien 
illustrated. | POF 8G cacecbeceosedeees 0 Z <= 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid | Ver Gt Occ ceased anes 1.80 od 
MUKRh6SCC4 eC CRE TRO wae $ .12 THE GOLDEN BOOK ; OF a 
KINDERGARTEN FAVORITE SONGS is bigger 
SCISSORS ind better than any other book 
: in its class. 
Made in Japanned and It contains 1270 of the 
full nickel finish, sharp world’s best songs Postpaid 
and blunt points. Pre- | pring ape es .$ 16 


paid. > 
. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen 3] 
1. 2! 




















No. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
COCO COO OHE CCE OESCCOC CEC OCEOE Ce colors, packed in sawdust in a 
BUSY WORK FOR LITTLE FOLKS strong box. Teachers who have 
These most popular drawing cards have perfora- | experienced trouble in securing 
tions through which the little folks mark dots on | bright colors for blackboard | 
the paper as guides to finish the drawing. | Splen | work should try this chalk, 
did for language and drawing work, Set of 15 in | Prepaid. 
epractye box. | ’ ” calle a 
No. 8031 Set No. 1 Straight Line Drawing No. 704, per box..+.+++ $ .30 
En ee TR ee ee Postpaid $ . No. 701, per doz, boxes.. 3.26 
No. 8032 Set No. 2 Curved ine pe avin CRAYOLAS 
0 O10. © 0.9.0 ole © 010. © 0 .0keje obe.© 010-0) stp: 
. 7 ‘ “ pit . No. 6 contains 6. sticks. 
Per BOX .ccccccccccece $ .10 
Per Gomen .scccevvceve .95 
No. 8 contau 8 sticks 
a errr rire -10 
Der GO Scctecnicaes .95 
Invitations ”? BLOCKS 
6 “5% \\\) 
btave \\\ Woode lets i anares 
and Announcements Sas . \\) in = penne ype Rag Gang me irtistic 
—" 5 \ \ structiv lesigns In strong pasteboard 
That are Distinctive, \ taining suggested designs. 
yet Inexpensive. No. 701 250 blocks.....eeee- 
No. 8340 100 blocks.......e-e- Postpaid 
Send for a FREE sample set of our CUBE ROOT BLOCKS 
attractive printed and engraved wed Excellent for demonstration in teaching 
ding invitations and announcements, root. Solid blo kK is 24g im. square making, 
- e A the dissectec sections, a cube 8% in. 
with especially low prices. Packed in neat box. 
No. 101 Cube Root Block........ $ .40 Each 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE- POSTPAID 
‘rayon Compass, each... .ceeeeeeceeee: 65 | Peg Board, 6x 6, No. 66......-.00. 4. 
itkieasd Line. ‘ each. eee Ue ae - .45 | Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No, 660... 
Call Bell, No. 98 OC, Gach. ccececcivcese 40 | 100 yds. Silkateen to spool for sewing 
Steel Pens, per QT08S.....ccecccesvevess 40 | anal coeeceee EIT oka dese 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100......ccesseee ¢ _ Per dozen, assortec COIOTS. . ee es ates 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, each. .25 No, 127 Oil ¢ loth Weaving Mats 12 to pk 
Mrnsh Tube Paste, CSCl... ccc cceceesve 20 | Esco Sticky Paste, pint. ..cccccccccccece 
Rubber Bands— Box Assorted No. 400, each Cs Faerie arene ar rear a 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen....-.eeeeees 60 | Gummed Patches for re-inforeing loose 
‘Adhesive Tape—-12 yd. spool, each....... -15 | per Dox 100... cece sevescercecvees 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each........- 60 | Dennison Maas Tape v in folds 10 feet long 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each... .30 inches wide, <All Standard Colors, fold. 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six standard col | No. of Desk Pad with two sheets 
OT8, ST WH Wes iviccicecsscsecreeses 40 | 10x24 inched, eRCR. ccccccscscevces 
gives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on the ordering 
Our new catalog school supplies. It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your 
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Every Teacher Can Double the Usefulness of Her Blackboard with the 
DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTFIT BLACKBOARD AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
We will send you complete information upon request, 











ery of sharpening pencils. 


"e pay posta 


effort in directing the 





Ww 
FIVE cents in every retail store. 


children, 
Your order will be filled promptly. 


of te 
TO YOU. 


It cost 


Check Item or Items Desired 


—— Please send me the Pencils in accordance wit 
—— Please send me FREE 
——— Please send me a copy of your catalogue 


Teacher's Name 
I teach 
Address 
City 
County 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue. 


h the 


samples of Wedding Invitations 
without charge. 


DEPT A, 


above offer. 
Announcementa, 


and 


Pencil Sharpener— Absolutely F REE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds 
IT’S OPEN 
e send you Five Dozen Pencils—-a good commercial pencil that sells at 
Have your pupils distribute them—they 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00. We then 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only 
The Pencil Sharpener ee be sent you with the Pencils. 
> on pencils and sharpener. 


achers of the drudg- 


2.75, thereby saving 


s you nothing but the 
Fill in the spaces below and mail to us, 


Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review — 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. : 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Jsed for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union, 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12%% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special] 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1212% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 


of each 734x4 inches. Price 12c per doz; 3 
doz., 35e. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 


of Registration and Education. 3% year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction, 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Student 
loan fund. Third year scholarship maintained 


in Columbia University, New York City. For 

further information apply to 

Miss JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R. N., 
Superintendent of Nurses, 

Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Hl. 














~. Become a Nurse 


Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 

training course, Entire 
tuition earnedina few weeks. 
Especially valuable for teachers 
desiring change of vocation. 
Twenty years of success; 12,000 
graduates. Two months’ trial. 
Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y, 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. Mainte- 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., - = © CHICAGO, ILL, 


Serve Humanity by learning Nursing Profes- 


sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more demand than we can supply. Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. Estab. 
1894. Enjoyableschoollife. Write forcatalog: Dept. N. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 





















over 40,000 persons a year. In 1919 
he delivered a series of lectures under 
the Scammon Foundation at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

The following appointments are an- 
nounced in administrative heads of 
colleges and universities: Edward 
Charles Elliott, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, to be president of 
Purdue University; Melvin A. Bren- 
non, president of Beloit College, to be 
chancellor of the University of Mon- 
tana; Ada Louise Comstock, dean of 
Smith College, to be president of Rad- 
cliffe College; Robert E. Vinson, pres- 
ident of the University of Texas, to 
be president of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Byron G. Harlan, the only 
woman member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of West Orange, N. J., is the 
first woman in her state ever to serve 
as president of the board in a munici- 
pal school system. Mrs. Harlan has 
long fought for a progressive educa- 
tional program in her community. 
After a program involving $575,000 
had been voted down annually three 
times, she organized the women of the 
city last fall and made many address- 
es, urging the need for a new high 
school and other improvements. Her 
efforts were finally successful. 


Dr. William Fletcher Russell, Dean 
of the College of Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as Associate Director of the 
International Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Rus- 
sell has been connected with the State 
Teachers College of Colorado, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, and 
the University of Iowa. During the war 
he was sent on a mission to Siberia 
where he made a study of Siberian 
schools. In 1921, as a member of the 
Chinese Educational Commission, he 
made an extensive trip through China, 
visiting most of the missionary schools. 


Will H. Hays, in behalf of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers’ Association, 
has handed over to the National Edu- 
cation Association $5,000 with which 
to make its first film for “classroom 
movies.” The gift was made at a con- 
ference of motion picture makers with 
a committee of the Education Associa- 
tion appointed at Boston last July to 
discuss plans for the production and 
use of pictures suited to the work of 
the schools and to the wholesome enter- 
tainment of young people of school 
age. Charles H. Judd, chairman of the 
committee, accepted the gift and an- 
nounced plans for co-operating with 
the donors in producing the experi- 
mental picture. The fund is to be 
spent in additional research in the few 
months intervening before the educa- 
tors expect to start filming. All facili- 
ties, including equipment, materials 
and workshops will be provided by the 
producers. 

For the second time, New York City 
this year observed Music Week in 
May. More than 20,000 persons par- 
ticipated, performances of one kind or 
another being given in schools, halls, 
churches, and synagogues. New York 
has long been the great center in this 
country for music produced by for- 
eigners, but Music Week emphasizes 
the city’s own capacities and possibili- 
ties in this field. Leopold Auer, the 
famous violinist, has said that he finds 
quite as much musical aptitude and 
capacity in American students as in 
those of other lands; but that he finds 
no background of community interest 
as yet, to create the right sort of op- 
portunity for these students; that 
musical talent is not esteemed by our 
people as a national asset to be con- 
served and fostered. He says that we 
want American music and we want 
our own performers to take rank with 
the best, but that we have not yet dis- 
covered that it is the majority regard 
for music as an art to be supported 
community fashion which will bring 
what we want. He declares that pub- 
lic schools of music would in twenty 
years produce American music, per- 
formed by Americans, of the quality 
we should like to attain. 





Plain sense but rarely leads us far 
astray.—Young. 
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enew Now-Pay October 15 


VER 80,000 Normal Instructor subscriptions expire with this number. 


The next issue of the magazine will be that for September, the 


publication year being the school year, September to June inclusive. 


It is of great importance to teachers that they have the magazine for the ful! 
year beginning with September and the best way to insure this is to renew your 
subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

Thousands of teachers each year defer subscribing until their schools open. 
Such subscriptions reach us at a time when our Subscription Department :s 
literally buried with orders and some delay in mailing the first number is un- 
avoidable. 

Very often teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the September 
number because of the supply being exhausted. This is very likely to occur be- 
cause the number of copies of the September number printed depends largely up- 
on the orders in hand at the time the issue goes to press. It is, therefore, excee:- 
ingly desirable, both from your standpoint and ours, that your subscription be re- 
newed early, thus enabling us to dispose of the clerical work in the months when 
we are not particularly busy and insuring no interruption in your receiving the 
magazine. 


Our “Order Now--Pay Later” Plan 


has become very popular with teachers. Nearly fifty thousand availed them- 
selves of this privilege last year. You need not feel that you are asking a favor 
for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 

Look over the list of books printed below. 

Select all you feel you can use during the next school year. 

Check those desired on the order blank printed at bottom of this page, cut it 
out, mail to us and you will have your magazines and books on hand ready to use 
before school opens and you need not pay the bill until you get your pay in 
October. No questions are asked. No references required. It is simply a bus- 
iness matter between you and our company. We have the same confidence in 
teachers that we expect them to have in us. 

We have been appointed General Agents for the Pathfinder in the Educational 
field. Recent modifications make the Pathfinder the most helpful News Review 
published. Every teacher should have it. It may be ordered alone at $1.00 or at 
75 cents in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (both $2.75). 

Our credit privilege extends to the Pathfinder and all books listed below. 

We not only invite, but urge all teachers to avail themselves of this credit 
privilege in ample time to insure no interruption in your subscription and the re- 
ceipt of the desired books well in advance of the opening of school. Why not 
place your order now? 


Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
‘Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


THE PATHFINDER (See description on pages 2 and 84)...........ceceeccecceeceece $1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 16)............ ERE OTT TER TR oe one 1.50 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20, 


THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (See description on page 82)... 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 86).......cccecccccecccccsccecceeces 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 86)............ceceeceees we asad 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3.00. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on page 86)............ssecee 1.25 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3.00. 
HOW I DID IT (See description on page 93).........cccccccccceccccccceccccccecene -60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR (See description on page 83)............scceccceeee -60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 86)........ .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 6&0 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See description on page 86)........ -60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 5&0 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See description on page 86)............. » 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK II (See description on page 86)............ » we 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 86)....... sese0 600 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 86)...........0-ccceccecccce * 200 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR (See description on page 86)...........ccccceccccccccccccece 65 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 59 cents additional, or $2.50. 


A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out and 
send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Order to Nearest Point) 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. DB ows ts natealasseesesedesenee 1923. 
Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 
Iso send me the books checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 


QO The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 

[.] Pedagogical Pep, $1-20 additional C) Poster Patterns, Book I, 50 cents additional 

[j The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [} Poster Patterns, Book il, 50 cents additional 
Plans, $1.20 additional (Lj Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 

[] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional [} Jointed Toys, Book II, 50 cents additional 

{_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional LJ Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 

(j The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional [} Practical Selections, 60 cents additional 

[) How I Did It, 50 cents additional (J The School Year, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $ 


which jC) I am enclosing herewith. foe a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
: ’ (1 I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1923, | indicate your preference as to payment.! 
lS ET LTT TSE T PELE ET ST EET ETE TLE Te ear ra ey roe er aera 
ee CE eee ee ee ee LENE TE Oe RET RET TR EST Ee eee tert ee eee eer eee eee 
State. ..cccccccsesces> 
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Teachers--You Can Make Money This Summer 
BY SELLING THE HARTER PANTOGRAPH 





az 


BOOKS YOU’LL WANT TO READ 
THIS VACATION 


HERSELF 


Talks with Women Concerning Themselves— 

This notable book on sexual hygiene contains 
full, precise and straightforward as well as 
trustworthy information on every question of 
jmportance to women concerning their physical 
nature. 


Price, postpaid.......ccccccccccscccccece $1.35 
HIMSELF 

Talks with Men Concerning Themselves—This 

is revarded by all authorities as the best book 


on sexual hygiene for men. A book that points 
the way to strong vitality and healthy manhood. 


Price, postpaid. ......cccccccsscccccccccce $1.35 


GET THIS BOOK FREE 


Watch your county seat newspaper for the 
roll of school teachers for 1923-24. Clip them 
and mail to us. In return we will gladly send 
you a Special Teacher’s Edition of our book. 
“The Value of a High School Education’’—chuck 
full of facts and figures that should be in the 
hands of every teacher, pupil and parent. It is 
a book that will make your ‘work better under- 
stood and appreciated. 








SOUVENIRS 
for Closing Day 


Harter Souvenirs are the kind the re- 
cipient will want to keep, because they 
are so beautifully in harmony with the 
sentiment they are intended to express. 
No attempt has been made to embellish 
them with an array of colors. Yet in 
their quiet dignity the attractiveness 
of the HARTER SOUVENIRS is most 
appealing. 


It is not yet too late to order. Send 


for our beautiful samples NOW. 




















Che HARTER 
PANTOGRAPH 


EVERY | 
DAY 4 


Every Teacher Needs One 


Here is an opportunity for teachers to make good money this summer by sell- || 
ing the Harter Pantograph at summer institutes or to other teachers at home. 
We have a very interesting plan which involves no investment on the teacher’s 
Write today for details, and be ready to turn your spare 
hours into cash with easy, pleasant and interesting work. 


part whatever. 


The Harter Pantograph takes any map or picture up to 10 inches square and 
quickly and accurately enlarges it on the blackboard to 20, 30, or 40 inches. 


The Harter Pantograph is so well made, it does its work so beautifully and 
the price, $2.50, is so reasonable that it will almost sell itself with just a 
Don’t wait. 


moment or two of demonstration. 


Pre Teachers, 
Biggest 





canes 





THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 


James Whitcomb Riley's poems, illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy. Six volumes, in- 
cluding: 


“An Old Sweetheart of 
“The Girl I Love;" 
“Good-by Jim;" 
“When She Was About Sixteen ;” 
“Home Again With Me;” 
“Out To Old Aunt Mary's.” 

Price $1.00 each, postpaid; any five books $4.00. 


FOR YOUR VACATION 
BIRD GLASS or OPERA GLASS 


Good powered, imported 


Mine ;” 


glass, suitable for bird 
study, general use or 
the theater. A quick 
acting, bifocal glass 


that will give good sat- 
isfaction in school or 
outdoors, 

7 No. 4849 — Complete 
in carrying case, with 
cord and strap. 
Price, complete. ..$7.50 





It Will Sell Itself 





Get Your Copy 
Of This 
NEW CATALOG 


The most practical catalog that has 
ever been issued in the school field. | 
It is really a guide to the best in | 
Write NOW. teacher's needs and school supplies, and 
the easiest catalog from which to or- 
der. Send for your copy. Make your 





The Harter School Supply Co. 


THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS-- 
AND KEEPS THEM 


640 Huron Road 


selection of supplies now and have 
that much off your mind when school 


opens again. 











Cleveland, Ohio lL 











Devices for Overcoming Stam- 
mering 

_ People who stammer have difficulty 
in enunciating words that begin with a 
consonant. Forcing the effort to speak 
will increase that difficulty. Have pu- 
pils practice the following exercise 
slowly and in a chanting style. 

In the sentence, “My country is 
proud of her loyal citizens,” the m 
presents an arduous task to a person 
afflicted with speech defect. Prefix to 
my the sound of long e, and the my 
will flow out, and with it will follow 
the remainder of the sentence. The 
same directions will apply to all other 
sentences having consonant or com- 
pound consonant initials. 

When words having consonant 
sounds are in the body of a sentence, 
write the sentence in the ordinary 
way, “Time discloses all things.” Then 
divide the sentence so as to bring 
every initial consonant at the end of a 
division: —“Timed iscloses allth ings.” 
Practice reading the latter form aloud, 
making it sound as much as possible 
like the original. Use this method 
only when obstacles present them- 
selves, When a formidable word is 
conquered, a host of succeeding words 
wil follow with comparative ease. 

Substitute 00, as in moon, for initial 
w: will, ooil; wait, ooait; window, ooin- 
dow; way, ooay, ete. If the speaker 
avoids prolonging the oo sound, no pe- 
culiarity will be observed in his pro- 
nunciation, and the beneficial results 
will repay him for his efforts. 

When words begin with y, substitute 
for y the sound of ee, as in see: yet, 
ee et; year, ee ear; youth, ee outh. 

Whenever initial uw has the long 
sound, substitute for it the sound of 
ec, as in bee, followed by 00, as in 
moon: unity, eeoonity; uniform, eeoo- 
vijorm; unanimous, eeoonanimous, etc. 

In each of the above cases the sub- 
stitution of the equivalent sound for 
the troublesome w, y and wu affords a 
Sreat relief. Do not prolong the sub- 
stituted sound. Make the blending as 








natural as possible. These devices 
have helped pupils who were consider- 
ed deplorable stammerers. I hope that 
others who are similarly afflicted will 
be benefited by practicing the exercise 
suggested.—Buffalo School Magazine. 


Wholesome conditions prevail for 
children working in the motion-picture 
studios. of Los Angeles, according to 
E. D. Snow, supervisor of compulsory 
education and child welfare, Los 
Angeles public schools. Every child 
less than 16 years old must have a per- 
mit to work in the studios, and every 
child between 6 and 16 is under in- 
struction. The department of com- 
pulsory education and child welfare 
sends teachers to the studios to in- 
struct the children in groups of 10 or 
fewer. If a class consists of 4 to 10 
children, four hours of instruction a 
day are required; if fewer than 4 chil- 
dren are in the group only three hours 
of instruction need be given each day. 
Daily reports are required of the 
teachers and an attendance slip for 
each child is mailed daily to the de- 
partment of compulsory attendance. 





“As good schools in the country as 
in the city is the only safe course for 
any nation,” declared Dr. H. J. Waters 
in a recent editorial published in the 
Weekly Kansas City Star. He_ de- 
plores the fact that “eight million 
farm children in the United States 
must: be satisfied with an education 
costing twenty-four dollars a year 
each, while approximately an equal 
number of city children have spent 
upon their education forty dollars a 
year. The country child’s school year 
is thirty-eight days shorter than the 
city child’s. Half of the rural teachers 
of the United States have never finish- 
ed a four-year high school course; ten 
per cent have never studied beyond the 
grade they teach. In only twelve 
states is provision made for a profes- 
sionally prepared supervisor for rural 
schools.” 


























Safety, Service 4 Durabihty 


Successful Playground Apparatus must be SAFE for the 
children to use—it must be comfortable and serviceable— 
it must be constructed to withstand use, abuse and weather. 
All Medart apparatus embodies the three fundamental fac- 
tors of Safety, Service and Durability, and for over fifty 
years has been the choice of teachers, physical educators 
and civic officials. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT’ 


To inform yourself on many exclusive features and refine- 
ments of Medart equipment, you are invited to send for 
Catalog “M-7,” which illustrates and describes the entire 


Medart line. Prices are lower than you would expect 
for apparatus of such high character. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
POTOMAC AND DEKALB STREETS - - ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 
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Inattention 


Tardiness 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 

Tnattention, Cheating, plans of Project-lroblem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don't be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
babi thie hamper ju"the allimportant par 
Se a ; Ri! of your life work—disci- 
‘ The Free bg sagen gr pline control, For you 
Course points me gre Lae surely must realize that 
a solution of all prob- : ~ : 
lems of discipline that the highest | academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other Vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 26, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 26, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


Name 


ee 





Address 

















INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 


w 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 




















Sold» 
Everywhere 


Wayne Junction 


’ Moore Push-Pins 


’ Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 

Ask_your dealer to show them 

10¢ Ri 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia 
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a ENLARGED VOCABULARY | 


—invaluable to teachers because with this tn- 
! SHORT tensely practical, easy, unique Method that 
shows astonishing results, pupils quickly ac- 
quire and memorize ineradicably, a wide range 
of words, speaking: them fluently, spontane- 
ethod is fascinating, irresis- 
tible,--through an enjoyable incentive dull s 
TO eliminated. This unusual Method complete $1.00. | 
Refunded if not satisfied. Circular Free, | 

FRED’K M. ETHERIDGE, Upham’s Corner,Boston 25,Mass. 
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All in 


about everywhere. 
world’s best poems in one book—at 25¢. 
greatest value ever known for school use. 


‘701 Famous Poems” 


Are used in recitations, reading classes, 
for special occasions, and for giving 
pupils a knowledge of the world’s very 
best poetry. Priced so low that every 
school and pupil can have one. 


This One Book; New and old. Kipling and 


Get this Wonder 
Book of Poems 


This is the book that teachers are talking 
Over a hundred of the 
The 











Whittier, Longfellow and 


Seeger, Shakespeare and Tennyson. And a big prose supplement 
besides, with Gettysburg Address, etc., etc; 


Prices: 
The Cable Co. 


25c per copy in any quan- 
tity. No Free Samples. 


1216 Cable Bldg. 


Chicago 
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Education in Idaho 


In the extent, variety, and potential 
value of her natural resources Idaho 
ranks high in the galaxy of public 
land states. Her broad acres of irri- 
gable lands, vast areas of virgin for- 
ests, rich mineral zones, and large 
water powers give the state a founda- 
tion for great taxable wealth which is 
promoting the development of indus- 
try, the building of good roads, and is 
materially assisting in supporting her 
free public school system and other 
state institutions. Our citizens believe 
that every boy and girl qualified to en- 
ter a high school should have an op- 
portunity to do so. Our school laws 
provide for the payment of the actual 
cost of tuition in any high school of a 
qualified child who resides where such 
schools are not established. 

We have gone wholeheartedly into 
the task of consolidation of our rural 
and district schools, which are modern 
and up-to-date. Two of these build- 
ings, with a thousand pupils in each, 
are heated with electricity. Thous- 
ands of country children are carried 
in auto busses to and from these con- 
solidated schools which afford the 
farmers’ boys and girls all the educa- 
tional advantages heretofore enjoyed 
only by the children of the towns. 
That advantage is taken of these op- 
portunities by the school children is 
proved by the remarkable increase in 
enrollment in all the educational insti- 
tutions. A notable example of this is 
shown: by the fine State University at 
Moscow. In 1917-18 the students 
numbered 592. In December, 1922, 
the number had increased to 1568, and 
at the present rate of increase will 
reach 1800 before the present school 
year closes. 

Besides the two normal schools, one 
at Lewiston in the north, the other at 
Albion in the south, Idaho has a State 


Technical Institute at Pocatello, where | 


approximately 1300 of her boys and 
girls are receiving practical instruc- 
tion in arts and trades. 


Although Idaho was admitted as the | 


forty-third state in the Union, by the 
educational rating of Ayres her schools 
are in the seventeenth place. By the 
sale of each sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
section of the public lands we now 
have a permanent school endowment 
fund amounting to $8,887,161. The 
annual interest on this fund, interest 
on balance of purchase price of lands 
sold, and rentals of public lands yield 
at present $4.26 for each child of 
school age in the state. There are 
150,000 Idaho children to profit by this 
endowment fund, which cannot grow 
less, but should keep pace with the 
growing population of this great west- 
ern state—D. W. Davis, Special As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior and 
former Governor of Idaho. 





Accidents of all kinds to public 
school children in Cleveland were re- 
duced by 161, or 50 per cent in 1922, 
according to a report recently issued 

C. S. Kaiser, assistant secretary 
of the Safety Council and supervisor 
of safety in the school system. The 
decrease is figured on the accident re- 
ports of 1921 as a basis. Other items 
in the report show that during 1922 
traffic accidents involving school chil- 
dren were reduced by 51, or 40 per 
cent, and “own fault” accidents (due 
to the fault of the children injured) 
were reduced by 73, or 46 per cent. 
The number of accidents for 1921 per 
thousand pupils was 2.85; for 1922 it 
was 1.36, a decrease of 50 per cent. 
In view of the large increase in school 
population and in automobiles, the de- 
crease in accidents during 1922-is con- 
sidered remarkable. 


The driving force that makes either 
peace or war is engendered where the 
young are taught. The teacher— 
whether mother, priest, or schoolmas- 
ter—is the real maker of history; 
rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but 
work out the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion or conflict that the teacher 
creates. This is no rhetorical flourish; 
it is sober fact. The politicians and 
masses of our time dance on the wires 
of their early educations.—H. G. Wells. 


June 1929 











PROBLEMS 


WITHOUT FIGURES 


A Book That Teaches 


Pupils to Think 


What is the final value of 
ex- 


the average pupil’s ‘ 


planation’’ in class, of 
problem in arithmetic ? 


What does it ‘‘explain’’ 


Does he make clear the 
principles underlying the 
problem or does he merely 
show the process of com- 


putation ? 


Every teacher who has carefully 


observed class explanations 


arithmetic will agree that the pu- 
pil’s mind seems to consider the 
figures, their computation, and the 
required numerical result rather 


than the principles involved whi 


if correctly applied, wilt solve any 


similar problem. 


Take this problem as an example: 


If one yard of cloth costs 30 cer 
what will 9 yards cost? Is it 
true that the leading thought 
the child’s mind is the product 
nine times thirty? 


Suppose the problem were stated 
thus: If you know the cost of one 
yard of cloth, how can you deter- 


mine the cost of any number 
yards? To solve the problem 


this form the pupil will be required 
to know and, what is equally im- 
portant, will be required to state 
If he does 
that he can solve any similar prob- 


the principle involved. 


lem based on this principle. 


Problems Without Figures is the 
title of a new book which has been 
prepared to meet these conditions 
i a suitable number 
of problems so worded that the 


by supplying 


pupil is required to read _ the 
thought before he can give the 
solution. In fact, they are 


thought problems and to so 
them gives the pupil a clearness 


reasoning and an accuracy in state- 
ment that will greatly assist him 


in pursuing his regular course 
mathematics, as well as other s 
jects of study. 


What Problems Without Figures 


Will Do— 


Develop greater power in analysis. 


Create a more vital interest in read- 


ing the problems, 


Produce an accuracy of 
that is a real lesson in language. 


Make better thinkers of your pupil 


thus assisting them in all their work. 


One Superintendent of Schools 

Problems Without Figures is used 
recently: ‘‘In the grades covered by 
book the pupil is required to solve 
problem each day, clearly stating the 
derlying principles, before 


arithmetic lesson begins, and the impr 


ment shown is surprising and very enc 
aging.” 


Another superintendent makes this rep: 


ures is helping our pupils to think. 


assign one lesson per week, for the | 
period, and the results are wholly satis- 


factory. Our classes are giving bette: 
tention to the thought processes and 
learning not only to read the thought 
problems but also to state the soluti 
more clearly and more accurately.” 

Problems Without Figures contains 

problems for grades three to eight in 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmeti: 
these grades should be supplied wit! 
copy of this very helpful book for class 


48 pages. 
The price is only 16 cents pe 


copy, $1.92 per dozen, postpaic 


F. A. Owen Publishing Compa 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Io 
Address Nearest Point 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Plans for N. E. A. and World Conference 


National Education Association Meets at Oakland and San Francisco July 1-6; 
World Conference on Education at San Francisco June 28-July 6. 


RED M. Hunter, superintendent of 

schools, Oakland, California, and 
chairman of the Joint Oakland-San 
Francisco Executive Committee of the 
N. E. A. Convention, extends the fol- 
lowing invitation on behalf of the Con- 
yention cities: 

“At the last convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association the joint 
invitation of Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco to be the hosts of the Association 
at its 1923 convention was extended 
and accepted. The purpose of this 
open letter is to remind the member- 
ship of the National Association of 
this fact, with particular. emphasis on 
the acceptance of the invitation. 

“The host cities are going ahead 
with the plans based on this accept- 
ance. Civic leaders have joined with 
the education forces of the two cities 
in building up an organization that as- 
sures a convention which from the 
standpoint of hospitality and enter- 
tainment will afford a life-long mem- 
ory for those attending. ; 

“*4 Vacation Convention in Cali- 
fornia’s Wonderland’! This is the slo- 
gan that the host cities are broadcast- 
ing to teachers everywhere. Many 
members of the teaching profession 
have longed for an opportunity to visit 
California and other parts of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

“With the low rail and steamer 
rates that will prevail, the number of 
scenic attractions than can be visited 
en route and the value to be obtained 
not only from the National Convention 
but the World Conference we believe 
that this is indeed an offer that seldom 
comes. 

“The present indications are that 
these two great gatherings of educa- 
tors will start westward one of the 


- greatest pilgrimages in the convention 


history of our organization. The 
plans of San Francisco and Oakland 
are on a generous scale to accommo- 
date all those that desire to come. We 
want to assure all of every possible 
comfort and convenience and an open- 
hearted western welcome. 

“The time, however, has now ar- 
rived when the individual teacher, the 
local, and the state association should 
be making a definite decision to attend. 
The time between now and the opening 
of the two conventions will slip by 
only too quickly. Although we have 
every assurance of all necessary ac- 
commodations the local committee will 
appreciate whatever co-operation can 
be given in the matter of making early 
reservations. And in making your 
reservations allow ample time for see- 
ing California. 

“The entire state is bidding fcr the 
favor of being your host. Within a 
few hours of both Oakland and San 
Francisco are some of the West’s 
greatest scenic attractions, such as the 
Yosemite, Tahoe, the Big Trees, and 
numerous other points of interest. 
The local committee on arrangements 
is prepared to supply information re- 
garding travel opportunities, and also 
to organize special excursions for 
groups desiring to visit some one or 
more points in a body. So in closing 
let us urge upon you again the advan- 
tages of ‘The Vacation Convention in 
California’s Wonderland.’ ” 


All inquiries relating to local ar- 
rangements, including hotel reserva- 
ticns, should be addressed to Execu- 
tive Secretary O. E. Lucas, Chamber 
of Commerce, Oakland, California. 
Persons attending the meeting will 
have the advantage of special tourist 
railroad rates which will cover not 
only the period of the meeting, but 
sufficient time before and after the 
meeting to provide for vacation trips 
with generous stop-over privileges and 
lor going over one route and returning 
by another. These rates will not be 
the same in all parts of the country, 
but in each case they will be lower 
than the rate and one half, which is 
usually available. Everyone is urged 


to make pullman reservations as far 





in advance as possible. Mr. Lucas 
says: 

“California has always been proud 
of its reputation for western hospi- 
tality. San Francisco and Oakland 
through the joint hospitality committee 
are determined that this reputation 
shall be made doubly secure in their 
welcome to the National Education 
Association. Many unique features 
are to characterize the reception ac- 
corded the visiting educators. The 
housing committee reports that there 
will be a wide variety of hotel and 
lodging accommodations for all. The 
convention cities are noted not only 
for the modernness of their hotels but 
the economy that can be _ practiced 
where economy is essential. The enter- 
tainment committee is pledged to see 
that there are no dull hours, and ex- 
cursions, sight-seeing trips, and other 
events are to be scheduled in such va- 
riety as to make sure that everyone 
who desires to make the most of the 
travel opportunity while in California 
will not be disappointed. 

“The convention’ cities make only 
one specific request of their prospec- 
tive guests and that is that all make 
as liberal provisions as possible in the 
matter of time in arranging their stop- 
over in Oakland and San Francisco. 
It will be the purpose of the local com- 
mittee to distract the attention of the 
visitors as little as possible from the 
serious work of the two conventions. 
In return the convention hosts are ask- 
ing that their visitors arrive early and 
stay as long as possible that none of 
the important trips in and around the 
city may have to be foregone because 
of time limitations.” 


For the guidance of persons making 
hotel reservations, the following ten- 
tative schedule of meetings has been 
prepared: 

The World Conference on Education 
(June 28-July 6) will hold its general 
meetings, plenary sessions, and group 
meetings in San Francisco, with Con- 
ference headquarters at Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco. 

The National Education Association 
(July 1-6) will hold its Representative 
Assembly in the Oakland auditorium; 
its general evening sesions in the San 
Francisco auditorium; headquarters 
and registration in the Oakland audi- 
torium; commercial exhibits in the 
Oakland auditorium; and educational 
exhibits in San Francisco. State 
headquarters will be in Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland. 


Among the speakers before the 
World Conference on Education 
will be President William B. Owen 
of the National Educatior? Association, 
and President W. G. Cove of the Brit- 
ish National Association, who spoke at 
the Boston meeting last summer. 
Plans for the Conference are being 
furthered by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the N. E. A., of which 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas is chairman. 
If all invitations are accepted, there 
will be delegates present from fifty na- 
tions. The Conference is called for 
the purpose of adopting definite ob- 
jectives which can be put into practice 
immediately in the various educational 
systems of the world. Every child in 
every school in every country should 
have his work modified as a result of 
its deliberations. It will afford abun- 
dant opportunity for assembling facts 
on the educational situation in various 
countries, and for renewing old inter- 
national friendships and for forming 
new ones, but its great mission will be 
a code of work designed to give the 
5,000,000 teachers of the world a defin- 
ite program for the promotion of 
mutual goodwill and understanding 
among all peoples. Arrangements will 
also be made for future world confer- 
ences to be held at regular intervals. 
The great virtues which are common 
to civilized people everywhere and the 
contributions of the various nations to 
civilization will be visualized in a mag- 
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What's Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. 8. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 
sary, and political influence is not used. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OBTAINABLE ~~ 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail it .4 
today—now, at once. We will immediately send y 

you a free list of U. S. Government positions wt FRANKLIN 
now obtainable by teachers; also free copy of .4 INSTITUTE 
our copyrighted book, "How togetaGovern- | + Dept. S251 “ 
ment Position”; we will also explain re Ragan 

to you our proposition of FREE ee ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
COACHING for these coming Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
examinations—DO IT NOW .#4. once, and entirely without charge 


—TMhie } or any obligation on my part, list of 
a eo “ U.S. Government big paid positions now 


7 
# obtainable by teachers. Advise me also re- 





stamp may .@ garding the salaries, hours, work, vacation and 

change your yy tell me how I can get a position, sending me also 

entire fu- wa free sample examination questions. 
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“| “ArtistA Water Colors |; 
° . 6, 
2¢| For Summer Sketching — ft 
: : tee: 
sf Aside from getting needed Set 
6% rest, the art teacher’s great- e524 
%+] est desire is to do some exe 
t*,{ Sketching during the vaca- be 
xe tion months. New experi- ate. 
Se ences, technical facility, and RSE 
> + A : : base 
4) added inspiration are thus ghey: 
54 stored up for the coming year. Se 
ft] A box of “ARTISTA” WATER sie 
xs COLORS will prove a welcome af 
4] friend to teachersand supervisors [4 
44] both in summer schools and on a: 
**] sketching trips. pact 
4 ate 
es Speaking of sketching trips,— Bxy 
et] June is the month for outdoor Ko 
#41] meetings of advanced classes and ae 
%¢1 art clubs. $49 
49 ee ><5¢ 
4] “ARTISTA” WATER COLORS will [¥4¥: 
+4 provide a stimulating medium for X36 
0% satisfactory outdoor work. ys] 
S 4 
$4 If you have not done so, why not #49) 
Set: write us and get acquainted with 06 
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No.N907 | No.N894 ; No. N825 
luk, Gold $1 100k Gold $2 65/10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.39 14k, Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Scho 

er us 


arantecd. Send for samples of E 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


n 
CHAS.S. STIFFT titrie’rocx.ann. 


MAKER TO WEARER y 
¥ No. 1911 Ring No. 1911R 
Showing your own letters and year, im ooe of more “ 
colors of enamel. Sterling $1.50. 


Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz. 10 kt. Gold $4.00. 


yau 












Gold Filled ..... +, .25¢ each, $2.50 per doz.. 14 kt, $5.00, 
Sterling ‘Silver.. .. .30c each, $3.00 per doz. 
Rolled Gold. _- ....50c each, $4.50 per doz. Catalogue Free 


Solid Gold... .$1.50 each, $15.00 per doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL @ BADGE CO. 
214G ich Street. New York: 


ALS-RIN 
Mee Ss PINS 


afr ie vour ows Letters & Year in one or wore colons of Hard Esame! 
&, ry 5) Silver plate 20¢, $175 


YS Ster. Silver 
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Silver plate 25e. $2.00 
30e, 3. Ster. Silver 40c. 4.00 
Rolled Gold S0c, 4.75 | Rolled Gold SSc. 5.75 
Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 | Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 
Write for Cotalog. Buy direct from Manulecturer, 
REALART MFDAL & PIN CO. 
112 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


SPECIAL VALUE | 


















N 102 — Sterling Silver Class or | 
Signet Ring--Any letters | 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 


talog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 


Ca 
M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St.,Quincy,Mass. 
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2a PM FREE for the asking. Pinshown here with any 
a letters;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz, 

ION EMBLEM Co., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. | 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent | 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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OOK UP TWO OF YOUR BEST FILM | 
NEGATIVES, and mail us with > 

30c. Will make two 8 x 10 Enlargements. 


AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SERVICE, Dept.0, Bristol, Vermont t 
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nificent pageant, The Court of Service, 
which will be presented in San Fran- 
cisco on July Fourth as part of a great 
civic celebration. 





The Oakland-San Francisco Com- 
mittee is prepared to arrange excur- 
sions to Yosemite National Park, Mt. 
Rainier National Park, Alaska, and 
other points. For information address 
the chairman of transportation: P. E. 
Crabtree, 1325 Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 


An International Health Education | 


Congress will be held at Oakland at 


| the time of the World Conference on 


Education, June 28 to July 6, accord- 
ing to an announcement recently re- 
ceived from Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, who is serving as 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Miss Sally Lucas Jean is sec- 
retary of the committee. The program 
will be arranged in co-operation with 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, the American School Hygiene 
Association, the Child Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association, the 
American Medical Association, and the 
Departments of Child Hygiene and 
Physical Education of the National 
Education Association. 


Drawing Contest Awards 


Our readers will be interested in the 
announcement of the names of the 
winners in The Drawing Master One 
Thousand Dollar Poster Contest as 
given on page 20 of this issue. This 
contest excited great interest, as indi- 
cated by the hundreds of drawings re- 
ceived, and the partial list of winners 
published shows that this interest was 
evinced in every part of the United 
States and Canada. 

Our part in this contest was making 
the announcement, receiving the draw- 
ings, and selecting the judges. We 
were especially gratified in being able 
to secure three judges of such personal 
and professional standing. These were, 
as will be seen: Mr. Clifford M. Ulp, 
Director of Art, Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Harry W. 
Jacobs, Director of Art Education, 
Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss 
Fenah Rogers, Art Critic, State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

These judges, representing such dif- 


ferent types of schools and training, | 
were well qualified for their task, and | 


their awards were made in accord 
with the spirit and purpose of the con- 
test. They expressed themselves as 
verv much pleased over the specimens 
sent in, there being some excellent and 
really artistic work included, while 
even the crudest specimens indicated 
laudable effort and interest in the 
subject. 

The Drawing Master Club is entire- 
ly responsible for this contest and 
through it it has brought itself into 
familiar and friendly acquaintance- 
ship with thousands of schools and 
many more thousands of pupils 
throughout the country. 


The New York Legislature, in the 
latter part of its session, voted to re- 
peal the so-called Lusk anti-sedition 
laws, which had been on the statute 
books for three or four years as an 


aftermath of war legislation. One of | 
these laws required that private | 
schools should be licensed by the Re- | 


gents, and was intended to prevent the 
existence of schools carried on for the 
purpose of extreme radical teachings. 
The other law imposed a loyalty test 
for teachers in the public schools. The 
matter of the repeal was made practi- 
cally a party measure and was strong- 
ly contested. After being once lost in 
the Assembly, it was passed with two 


| votes in its favor when eight Republi- 


cans, all but one from New York City, 
joined with the solid Democratic vote 
for the repeal. It had previously been 
passed by the Senate, which had a 
Democratic majority. 





The opinions of relatives as to a 
man’s powers are very commonly of 
little value.—Holmes. 
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—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 


published 


for teachers 


















Price $1.50 
Postpaid 





Contains 

All of the 
Material 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000 Prize 
Contest 


ELL DEFINED PLANS are the basis of all successful 
work. No teacher can hope to succeed without defi- 
nitely planning her work from day to day and the 

most successful teachers are those who study and use the 
best plans available from all sources. 


The $2000 Prize Book of Plans 


The publishers of Pedagogical Pep paid $2000 in Cash Prizes to the 
authors of the 129 Plans described in Pedagogical Pep. 

All the teachers in America were invited to compete. 

Over two thousand competing plans were submitted. 

From this vast assemblage of material the committee of award select- 
ed what they considered the 129 best Plans; $2000 in Cash Prizes was 
awarded to their authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been pub- 
lished in one 384-page book. 

Because of the real wide-awake and snappy character of this splendid 
book of Plans, Pedagogical Pep was selected as a fitting title. 


Pedagogical Pep Contains Prize-Winning Plans 

FOR making nature study, geography, history, civics, arithmetic, reading, 
language, spelling, and penmanship interesting to your pupils and for 
inspiring them with a keen desire to achieve success in these subjects. 

FOR securing the co-operation of the parents of your pupils and enlisting 
the interest of the entire community in the school. 

FOR keeping your younger pupils employed with profitable seatwork. 

FOR promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience, and good deportment. 

FOR solving the problem of discipline in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. 

FOR making the study of drawing and music a real pleasure to your 
pupils. 

FOR putting the play element into your teaching and by its use making 
your work easier and more effective. 

FOR securing the needed equipment for your school, such as a piano, a 
phogograph, a library, pictures, playground apparatus, ete. 

FOR encouraging the use of the dictionary. 

FOR organizing and conducting a travel club. 

FOR utilizing the child’s love of moving pictures in teaching history. 

FOR teaching local geography as a step to world geography. 

FOR preparing and serving hot lunches in the school. 

And, in fact, for doing practically every conceivable kind of school work. 


The value of this book to teachers cannot be overestimated. Each teacher 
who has contributed to its pages tells for the benefit of other teachers an in- 
teresting and true story of successful accomplishment in some particular branch 
of school work and fully explains the methods by which success was achieved. 


_ The popularity of Pedogogical Pep is evidenced by the fact that since its pub- 
lication in July 1922 thousands of copies have been sold and a very large num- 
ber of recommendations have been received from County Superintendents and 
other school officials who have made a critical examination of the book. 


Pedogogical Pep contains 384 pages, is printed on fi hel d 
handsomely bound in full cloth. wiles . a eee we 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP - - $1.50) ROTH $3 20 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 ONLY 
Pedogogical Pep has already proved its worth to thousands of teachers. It is 


a book that you will eventually decide to own. Wh ; ‘ ‘ 
ent ‘ y not send for a copy toda 
und have the benefit of it in planning your next year’s work? - ‘ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
ae Send Orders to Nearest Point 
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TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


TAMMER 


school till. the: 
FREE book ¢ eatitied » Goer MERING. Its Origin and the Ravane: | 
Meth in cloth eb snd scam P pare 





equippe 


re 
Speech in ee ne aa for the cure of stammenns, ® 


te. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TODA 


ing, 
We 2 Pay Le Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 
When Students eS roll. School Open 
Ail "Year. Vacation Season Best Time to Enroll. 


The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our | FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced Fo ll Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music an 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., cHICAGS 


SPEEGHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C, 

































Stop Forgetting = 


Make Your Mind an el see 
| aneny Bin you woes ct facts, 
ures, 


— ‘concentration,’ self- 
1; overcome | bashfu 
ness, forgetiuineas 





PROF. HENRY DICKSON 














Dept. 791 Evanston, lil. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, Leo rom 
institution kers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, ‘The Profes ‘ssion of Home- Making”, FREE 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St, Chicago 














You can gee 
this simplified Hi 


hool Course at home ~ 
of two years. Meetsall 


de requiem its for 
land the | rf ‘hi ‘i ‘Shi ty- Ssix ther 
sare deserived in our free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
HA-67, Drexel Ave. & S8th St curcaeo} 


Get a BETTER JOB with BIGGER PAY 


Study one of our practical busi- 








You can do it! 


ness courses. You need not pay us until we place 
you. Definite salary guaranteed. Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy, ete. (taught 


at home). Get FREE booklet. Greenfield Busi- 
ness College, Dept. BC, Greenfield, Ohio. 


TAMMER more 


Kill | she yar of stammering. Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
neo ig Hapa STAMME 















worthwhile nga 


spired 


THE HATFIELD. INSTITUTE, “109 N. ‘Dearborn, Chicago, nl. 





Government Civil Service Positions 


RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
Field, Ete. Pleasant Work, | $1400—$2000 Year. 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 
G. W. ROBBINS, CIVIL SERVICE EXPERT, 
422 Pope Building, Washington, D. C. 





g] Byronw. King’s School of Oratory 
Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION 
AND SPEECH Sare. Lyceum and 
nadtxogua Work. Speech defects, 
oice positively cured. Lar; est 
School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
prospectus. Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


mal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
Ollege "Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly —— by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


A a4 
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Diploma: Bachelor of Pedag: ORY. or other 
degree. 11th Year. Catalonue ree. 


{ 100%--INVESTMENT--100% | 
Vay A Home-Study course leading to a High School 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The New Movement in Music 
By Jessie Hays Campbell 
Henry Lea Normal School, Philadelphia 


Music in the public schools naturally 
falls under three classifications: 

1. Music for appreciation, rhythmic 
interpretation and for correlation 
with history, geography, litera- 
ture and other social studies, 

2. Social singing. 

3. Music for the school orchestra. 

Let us discuss how much of the first 

type of music is presented to the aver- 
age school child. 
_ We know that the best of the race 
inheritance and the child should be 
brought together as early as possible, 
—the best in art, in literature and in 
music. The value of the processes of 
history, arithmetic or music can_be 
measured only in terms of the desira- 
ble differences they make in conduct, 
and in how much they spill over into 
everyday living. They have no value 
in themselves, only as they make us 
live better lives. 

The curriculum offers an _opportuni- 
ty for learning much that is valuable 
in art and in literature, but it has al- 
most neglected the wonderful and 
plentiful music that should be our 
natural inheritance. 

Music appreciation should start 
with the youngest children, as it has 
been proved they are capable of enjoy- 
ment and understanding of our best 
composers. The taste for good music 
must be acquired early, along with the 
opportunity for rhythmic expression 
through bodily movement. 

Fifteen minutes, twice a week, will 
afford a class a repertoire of ten se- 
lections a year, and a knowledge of 
many charming stories around which 
the composer has woven the fabric of 
his music. 

A kindergarten in our city became 
thoroughly acquainted with these ten 
selections in five months, recognizing 
the music by name and expressing 
rhythmically thought of the com- 
poser: 

1. Sleep, Baby Sleep henson age 
2. The Wild Rider, Schumann; 3. 
Hobby Horse, Schumann; 4, The Doll’s 
Cradle, Bizet; 5. The Trumpeter and 
Drummer, Bizet; 6. March of the Lit- 


tle Lead Soldiers, Pierne; 7. The 
March of the Toys (Nut Cracker 
Suite), Tschaikowsky; 8. Soldiers’ 


March, Schumann; 9. The Train, Men- 
delssohn ; 10. The Parade of the Wood- 
en Soldiers, “Chauve Sauris.” 

A third grade acquired this reper- 
toire: 

1. The Bee, Schubert; 2. To a Wild 
Rose, MacDowell; 3. The Souvenir, 
Drdla; 4. The Minute Waltz, Chopin; 
5. Moment Musical, Schubert; 6. The 
Minuet “Don Juan,” Mozart; 7. Min- 
uet in G, Beethoven; 8. Spring Song, 
Mendelssohn; 9. All Through the 
Night (Traditional). 

Rote singing follows such apprecia- 
tion in a perfectly natural way. The 
interest and effort are simultaneously 
aroused, because the children know the 
necessity of learning the “notes” 
which all musicians must know if they 
wish to tell others the meaning of 
their musical stories. The singing is 
not thrust upon the class without moti- 
vation, but follows an understanding 
mind and a rhythmic appreciation of 
the time and melody. 

Frequently a child can play the 
notes on an instrument, but has not 
inner feeling for the rhythm of the se- 
lection and so he is debarred from en- 
semble playing. This rhythmic feel- 
ing needs bodily expression through 
the beautiful Marches of Schubert, the 
Lullabies of Brahms, Kuchen, and 
Mozart, the Minuets of Valencin, Bach 
and Mozart, the colorful Indian music 
the swinging Negro melodies, an 
other types of music too numerous to 
mention here. All this wealth of 
musical history and literature is wait- 
ing presentation to the receptive and 
hungering minds and bodies of our 
American school children to-day. 





“When you’s done los’ an opportun- 
ity,” said Uncle Eben, “you wants to 
git busy lookin’ for another, ’stid 0” 
sittin’ down an’ talkin’ ’bout yoh hahd 
luck like you was proud of it.” 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 








too! 
giving the answer to the problems 


TEACHERS 


can you afford to be without 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour? 


This set of books has helped hundreds of teachers, and it can help you 


It has opened up the road to happiness and contentment by 





that trouble every primary teacher. 








Edited by the 
Best Authority 


The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour is 
edited by Lucy 
Wheelock, head of 
the Wheelock 
Training School 
for Kindergart- 
ners, SO it is prac- 
tical in every 
respect. Each 
volume is full 
of help and in- 
spiration 
which you will 
find invaluable 
in your daily work. 

You’ll want this set on your table at 
home. Then, when you are tired after 
a trying day, The Kindergarten Chil- 
dren’s Hour will help you to get straight 
with the world and start in again with 
a smile. It will lift your load on those 
blue days when you need it most. 


One volume contains just the sugges- 
tions you need for games and occupa- 
tions when the program looms emptily 
ahead. Another is a book made up of 
wonderfully helpful counsel and advice 
upon the types of children which you find 
in your classroom—a book which many 
teachers tell us has helped them greatly 
in understanding and handling the dif- 
ficult children and the trouble makers. 


Another volume of particular interest 
to you as a teacher is an unusually com- 
plete collection of stories which have 





| Please send me one set in five volumes, 
cloth binding, of The Kindergarten Chil- 
| dren’s Hour. If satisfactory, I agree to 
pay you $2.50 within seven days after re- 
| ceipt of the books and $2.00 a month there- 
after for five months; or to pay $11.88 
] within seven days after receipt of the 
| books if I pay in full. 


Send on approval request 

















————— —SEND THE COUPON IN TO-DAY— — ————— 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. | 


A HOUGHTON MIFFLIN PUBLICATION 


been tested in 
many classrooms 
and which your pu- 
pils willlove. Then 
there is a_ book 
which explains the 
everyday things of 
life in a way which 
children find both 
entertaining and 
instructive. And 
last isa book 
of songs and 
singing 
games which 
are the 
proved fa- 
vorites of 
hundreds of kindergartners, 


Right Hand Aid 


Instead of pondering, wondering and 
worrying, let these books be your assist- 
ant. Can you really afford to be with- 
out them? It certainly is worth while 
at least to look them over and you can 
do that without its costing you a cent. 


Send No Money 


All you have to do is to return this cou- 
pon. Then we send you the books to 
examine. If they are not just what you 
want, return them within a week at our 


HOUGHTON 
~ 


mae 


= vSie< *<SaX 


ES 


expense. But if you find they will help 
you, as they have helped so many teach- 
ers, send us $2.50 and then pay $2.00 
per month for five months, or else send 


$11.88 in full payment. 











OUR FREE SERVICE in teac hing the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 


copies re ag re a gay S 2S SACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars, 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS {iii Sitviccs ire atti free to Ul 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
oa a which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
socia e. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is wen a at ge rcial wae and ar: plain as 
prin Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 
and the me hd te, rete. Palme: Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, ee 
conserving health and vision. 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting _more 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS and more the attention of modern educators. ‘ollow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PAL 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet 


MER COMPANY 


Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 





Of Speech 


Oldest _and Sp Univers! 

sional School of its Kind. Ones yam 
teacher’s certificate and all other advantager 
of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. Pre- 


Por t graduates for Cap pm work and 


1] phases of pub- 
— 9 


or teaching. Courses in al 





yo story — 


Short-Story Writing 
A practical forty-lesson 


course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short Story, 

} taught by Dr. J, Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 

5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home {Correspondence School 








Lincoln-Jefferson University. oyr sro" 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 











ished 1897 
Dept. 48 
DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--ON 
CREDIT. Easy terms for wonder- 


coche, Mass. 
VIOLI N ful instruments. Get details today. 


GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 


general use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by 


experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 


indicated. 


There are a number of other books specially 


prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 


from which to make selection for your school. 


Well print- 


ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 


cloth covers—moderate in price. 


Mention Excelsior Liter- 


ature Series when ordering and state whether paper or 


limp cloth binding is desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. Wo. 11. Selected 
poems, with notes and outlines, Pa- 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 


Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa- 
per 180, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c, 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. 


Edited with introduction. and notes 
by Samuel H, Dodson, Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,’’ and Franklin K, Lane's 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.” 
Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tury Reading in Grades and High 
School, Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions, Vaper 12c, 
Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
graphical introduction, notes, 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. Old tales retold for young 
people, Paper 18¢c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. — In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 


Bio- 
etc. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tenny- 
son, (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 


Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by ‘yrus  Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Containg. map, biographical. sketch, 
the reigh and character of James V 
from “Tales of a 
pronouncing vocabulary and = com- 
prehensive notes by Barbara A. Mac- 
Leod, Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Lincoln glas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from these 
famous debates. Edited, with in 
troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, », LL.D., President 
Pennsylvania State College. A_ val- 
uable book for school use, and_for 
students of history. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. ‘This is a scholarly, 
familiar and reverential treatment 
of the Bible purely from the literary 
i point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 

4 








C. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction and notes by_ Edward 
A. Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 120, Limp 
Cloth 18c, 


Milton’s | Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 

Edited by Cyrus Lauron 

; Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor, Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 
With introduction_and notes by Ed- 
ward A, Parker, Ph.B, The selec- 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
quired reading in most schools, in- 
cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Melstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous _ notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 
sublished for class study. Edited by 
Jiram Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas _C, 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Pa- 
per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Wash- 
ington Irving. With introduction 
and notes by Edward Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous 
classic, covering most of the essays 
used in school work, and_ including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Introduction, notes, outlines, Paper 
12c, Limp Cloth 18¢c 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
McFee. Description and 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explana- 
tory notes, questions for study, sug- 


Lycidas, ) 
Hooper. 


Inez N. 
stories. 





Grandfather,” | 


gested composition subjects. Illus- 
trations from photoplay of  ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 
and map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 
36c. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
lected.) Introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and. Ernest 
CG. Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Pa- 
per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and_ Alice 
Louise Marsh, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Paper 24c, Limp 
Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41, With intro- 
duction, notes and questions. by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
With introduction, notes and_ques- 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 





LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 
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The Instructor 


Graded School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 


Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor Graded School Libraries provide supplementary reading of 
the highest character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the 
primary class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have 
attained the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expected, 

These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country, 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possi- 
ble for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs, 


Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Ask 
your school board to place one of these libraries in your school this year, 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 


The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice 
selections from the works of present day writers with a gen. 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for suppl tary readi but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
ene —., range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger a 


























The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 








The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with an alphabetical list of the titles included. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 


This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. ‘There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones—- 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of eac 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 





Instructor School Library ‘‘A” 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, where 
fewer books may be desired than are contained 
in the Complete Instructor School Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises the 
books for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades 
3 and 4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. E 
five books is put up in a strong cloth-covered library box and is accompanied by an 
list of the titles. A record book for the teacher's use is included with each library. 
it contains only one-half the number of books, 





Each group of twenty: 
alphabetica 
Except that 
this library is in every respect the equal of thé 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. 


Price, including boxes and record book, $12.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING. COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Poinl) 
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“Pictograms” 


An interesting booklet along rove 
lines is that known as The Railroad 
Picture Book, which is No. 1 in a 
series under the general title of ‘“Pic- 
tograms.” The contents of the book 
are largely pictures—over eighty ex- 
cellent half-tones showing many as- 
pects of modern railroad equipment 
and operation. There is sufficient text, 
plainly written, by way of explana- 
tion. Intended as it is to be a sort of 
companion-piece to the educational 
motion picture, the booklet has the ad- 
vantage that it can be studied at lei- 
sure. It is well adapted for supple- 
mentary use in the classroom, and as 
a means of satisfying the natural de- 
sire of children to learn more about 
the subject of railroads. Other Picto- 
grams to follow will be concerned with 
Coal, Astronomy, Electric Power, 
Highways of the Sea, Forest Indus- 
tries, ete. The Railroad Picture Book 
is published by the Pictogram Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 840, Washington, D. 
C. Its price is 25 cents, postpaid. 


No More “Whacking” Erasers 


One more thorn has been plucked 
out of the side of the teacher—unclean 
erasers. Gone are smeared black-| 
boards that after diligent erasing were 
almost as white as the chalk marks 
themselves. Gone are the days when 
little Johnny missed half an hour from 
class, whacking erasers against a brick 
wall. To-day an eraser that is me- 
chanically cleaned makes a clean sweep 
—fairly bites the chalk dust from the 
slate. To-day little Johnny can clean 
fifty erasers in fifteen minutes, and 
he can do it right in the schoolroom 
without making noise or dust. Ten 
years ago the vacuum cleaner was 
looked upon as a nuisance—a snare 
and a delusion—by housewives. To- 
day, although some few women cling 
to the belief that it does not clean 
thoroughly, nine out of ten regard the 
vacuum cleaner as indispensable and 
wonder how they ever got along with- 
out it. What has been done in de- 
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veloping the vacuum cleaner has been 
done for the mechanical eraser cleaner 
by the James Lynn Company, 14 E. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. With a 
motor adapted to any current, with a 
plug suited to any socket, the Little 
Giant is living up to the guarantee of 


its maker “to clean blackboards to | iE 


your entire satisfaction or money re- 
funded.” Both the Little Giant and 
the hand-operated Simplex are coming 
to be looked upon by school people as 
indispensable. 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer 
School 


The summer school of Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Teachers College will special- 
ize this summer in Primary, Kinder- 
garten, and Playground training 
courses for teachers. The college is 
centrally located in Chicago at 616-22 
South Michigan Boulevard, overlook- 
ing Grant Park and the Lake. The 
dates are June 26 to August 3. Pri- 
mary teachers will welcome the course 
in Primary Projects. The theory of 
the new method will be explained and 
a complete project, with its correlated 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, composi- 
tion, and handwork, will be carried out 
in class. An Observation Class of chil- 
dren will be personally conducted by 
the Primary Methods Instructor. The 
Observation Kindergarten will also be 
conducted by a member of the faculty. 
Other attractive courses offered will 
include: Carrying Out Projects in 
Art—also in Handwork; a practical 
course in Dramatics for Children; 
Making Costumes for entertainments 
and children’s plays; courses in Or- 
ganized Play and Folk Dancing; and 
the usual summer courses in Psychol- 
ogy and Education. 


Three men are my friends,—he that 
loves me, he that hates me, and he that 
is indifferent to me. Who loves me 
teaches me tenderness. Who hates me 
teaches me caution. Who is indifferent 
to me teaches me self-reliance. 

—Carrier. 


PLAN TO USE 


‘Ihe Perr 


ictures 


IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK IN THE FALL 


OU are planning 

now for your Fall 
school work and_ will, 
as heretofore, find 
many uses for’ the 
Perry Pictures. Our 
latest Catalogue should 
be in your hands now. 
If you have never used TE: meena 
the Perry Pictures, he Bi 
this Catalogue will be a F 
revelation to you. For f 
more than a quarter of 
a century this Cata- 
logue has grown from 
just a few reproduc- 
tions to a collection 
representing the great- 

yest) paintings in the 

world.—more than 2250 
subjects. 


epherdess 
ae a 


am FOR 
NEW 1923 
| CATALOGUE | x 


OF 64 PAGES 


lllustrating 1600 sub- 
Jects and including a 

Cent picture, a 
New York Edition pic- 
ture, 7x9, a Ten Cent 
picture on paper 9x12, 
a bird picture in colors, 
‘x9, and 54 _ pictures 
each about 1% x2 print- 
ed in the Catalogue. 
Sent for 15 cents in 
com or stamps. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 


Madonna and Child — 


REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3. 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE, 514x8. 
For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 
chcice art subjects we 
have selected, each 51x38, 
or for any other 25 pic- 
tures, 514x8, described in 
the Catalogue. No two 

alike. 


BIRD PICTURES 
in NATURAL COLORS 


THREE CENTS EACH in 
lots of 15 or more. Size 
7x9 Specimen Picture in- 
cluded in The Perry Pic- 
tures Catalogue. 


ARTOTYPES 
LARGE PICTURES 
FOR FRAMING 


$1.00 EACH for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Size 
22x28 inches including the 
margin. More than 150 
subjects are now avail- 
able in this size. Send 
$2.00 for the two shown 
here or for any two listed 
in the Catalogue. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

We have enjoyed your pictures in 
our school work for several years and 
still find use for new ones. 

I find it impossible to carry on his- 
tory or geography work without the 
use of your pictures. 

I think your pictures beautiful and 
the prices are very reasonable. 


‘The Perry Pictures © sox 13, MALDEN,MASS. 





























Commencement 


a continuation of thoughtful endeavor companioned by 
that closest and oftest used of personal conveniences 


Imgersolll Redipoint 


Pemeils 


It will never spoil the flow of creative ideas, has the beauty of 
jewelry, is an ever present, everlasting reminder and has these 
exclusive features: 

holds a years supply of leads 

lead turns in or out 


point never ciogs 
automatic push back 
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Junior 


ite Gimniie 

Sterling $1.50 For Men and 

Rolled Gold $2.00 Women 

Solid Gold $12.00 Short Models 
Rolled Silver $1.00 
Sterling $2.25 & $2.50 
Rolled Gold $2:50 & $2.75 
Solid Gold $20. & $22 
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For the Man 
Rolled Silver $1.00 
Sterling $2.50 
Rolled Gold $3.00 
Solid Gold $25.00 


Cuts % size 


Sold by stores in every community 


St. Paul, New York 








. Moaxes 


Ingersoll Redipoint Co., Inc. fakery 
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$1000 DOSTER CONTEST WINNERS 


Class “A” Division 


Schools in Communities of 1,000 - 


Population or Less 


FIRST $50.00 PRIZE WINNER 
Herbert R. Lenz (13 yrs.) Shes- 
hequin School, Ulster, Pa. 


SECOND $25.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Lucy Meise (12 yrs.) St. Luke’s 
School, Spring Green, Wis. 


THIRD $10.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Rosemary Smith (11 yrs.) Twin 
Spring School, Cocolalla, Idaho. 


FIVE DOLLAR PRIZE WINNERS 
According to Age 

6 Yrs., Dave Phillips, Cocolalla, Idaho. 

7 Yrs., Estella Donaca, Gold Beach, Ore. 
8 Yrs., Helen Hank, Geddes, S. Dakota. 
9 Yrs., Elizabeth Eilers, Geddes, S. Dak. 
10 Yrs., Lucille Mispagel, Cawker City, Kan. 
11 Yrs., R. 1. Woodhull, Ocean Beach, N. Y. 
12 Yrs., Kenneth Wood, Glenmont, Ohio. 
13 Yrs.,,Albon Falbétt, Morinville, Al- 

" berta, Canada. 

14 Yrs., Vergie Donaca, Gold Beach, Ore. 
15 Yrs., Catherine Cook, Gold Beach, Ore. 
16 Yrs., Natasha Smith, Cocolalla, Idaho. 


66D? o eo 
Class “B” Division 
Schools in Towns of 1,000 to 
10,000 Population 


FIRST $50.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Beatrice Fournier (16 yrs.) Mt. 
St. Joseph Convent, Johnsbury, 
Vermont. 


SECOND $25.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Marion Burson (16 yrs.) Well- 
ington, Kans. 


THIRD $10.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Ruth Goldsmith (12 yrs.) Ellen- 
ville, N. Y. 


FIVE DOLLAR PRIZE WINNERS 
According to Age 

6 Yrs., George Rueb, Perry, Okla. 

7 Yrs., Eugene Sey, Perry, Okla. 

8 Yrs., Richard Donnelly, Perry, Okla. 

9 Yrs., Frances Gail, Merchantville, N. J. 

10 Yrs., Josephine Miller, Perry, Okla. 

11 Yrs., Edna Hower, Northampton, Pa. 

12 Yrs., James Booker, Columbia, Tenn. 

13 Yrs., Claude Marshall, Ashland, Ky. 

14 Yrs., Alfred Stadel, Stockton, Ill. 

15 Yrs., Mary Sterling, Kingmon, Kansas. 

16 Yrs., Dorothy Jackson, Goldsboro, N.C. 





66 99 e @ eo 
Class “C” Division 
Schools in Cities of 10,000 to 
50,000 Population 


FIRST $50.00 PRIZE WINNER 


John Bremner (15 yrs.) Van 
Cortlandt School, Peekskill, 
N. Y. 


SECOND $25.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Bessie Sanders (12 yrs.) Van 
Cortlandt School, Peekskill, 
N. Y. 


THIRD $10.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Regina Scholl (13 yrs.) 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


FIVE DOLLAR PRIZE WINNERS 
According to Age 
6 Yrs., Grace Kraft, Peekskill, N. Y. 
8 Yrs., J. Arlington Popp, Lorain, Ohio. 
9 Yrs., Sylvia Hendrickson, Ironwood, 
Mich. 
10 Yrs., Dorothy Robinson, Peekskill,N.Y. 
11 Yrs., W. de la Gaiza, Brownsville, Tex. 
12 Yrs., Isabelle Kula, Peekskill, N. Y. 
13 Yrs., Dix Williamson, Portsmouth, Va. 
14 Yrs., Robert Davis, Asbury Park, N.J. 
15 Yrs., Paul Webber, Brownsville, Tex. 


Class “D”’ Division 


Schools in Cities of 50,000 
Population and Over 


FIRST $50.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Robert Van Dorn (11% yrs.) 
Newark, N. J. 


SECOND $25.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Dorothy Wayne (16 yrs.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THIRD $10.00 PRIZE WINNER 


Dorothy Eisele (12 yrs.) 
Cleveland, 


FIVE DOLLAR PRIZE WINNERS 


According to Age 
7 Yrs., Katherine Kahoutek, Omaha, Neb. 
8 Yrs.,Barbara Broadfoot, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 
10 Yrs., Walter Maurer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
11 Yrs., Ross Deweese, Wamego, Kansas. 
12 Yrs., Sumner Whittemore, Boston,Mass. 
13 Yrs., Edward Exline, Cleveland, Ohio. 
14 Yrs., Fay Rosenberg, New York, N. Y. 
15 Yrs., Leslie Stauber, Newark, N. J. 
16 Yrs., Kathleen MacdAllister, Sydney, 
N. S. 





Maryin Johnson, Cocolalla, Idaho. 
Chester Calverd, Chesterfield, Il. 

Nelle Dwyer, Las Animas, Colo. 

Ruth Hille, St. Vincents, Ky. 

Cornelius Spaanderman, Keansburg, N. J. 
Etta Lambrecht, Franklin, N. Y. 

Aymer Mills, Cocolalla, Idaho. 

Thelma Petterson, Las Animas, Colo. 
Edward Phillips, Cocolalla, Idaho. 
Kenith Wood, Lenwood, Ohio. 

Donald Gardner, Keansburg, N. 
Margaret Kelly, Cassville, N. Y. 
Josephine Funke, St. Vincents, Ky. 


Norman Mills, Cocolalla, Idaho. 
Lauren Kittle, Franklin, N. Y 
James Cook, Gold Beach, Oregon. 


Lucy Shoenmann, laggy Green, Wisc. 
Katherine Roth, Geddes, S. Dakota. 
Estella Prim, Bison, Oklahoma. 
Elizabeth Mills, Cocolalla, Idaho. 
Fannie Johnson, Bison, Oklahoma. 
Richard Wood, Glenmont, Ohio. 





PARTIAL LIST OF $1.00 PRIZE WINNERS 


Gladys Layman, York, Pa. 

Kathryn Minch Waner, Pennington, N. J. 
William E. Molton, Wells, Maine. 
Dorothy Minch Waner, Pennington, N. J. 
John G. Patteson, Wellesley Hills, Maine. 
Edna Goldsmith, Ellenville, N. Y. 

Orval Hughes, Monon, Ind. 

John Prerron, Larchmont, N. Y. 

— Marshall, Ashland, Ky. 

Clara Hower, Northampton, Pa. 

Lena Gordon, Falmouth, Ky. 

Nicholas Ventura, Arnold, Pa. 

Walter Stadler, Stockton, IIl. 

James Brooker, Columbia, Tenn. 

Harold Reitz, Northampton, Pa. 

Beatrice Carroll, Falmouth, Ky. 

Edward Stump, York, Pa. 

Hazel Rowlands, Randolph, Wisc. 

Cleo Rueb, Perry, Okla. 


David Goble, Monon, Ind. 
MacCormac Kepner, Stockton, Il. 
Helen McCoy, Perry, Okla. 

Rolland Wainwright, Stockton, III. 
Lowell Driskell, Monon, Ind. 
Francis Besecker, Kane, Pa. 

Alfred Ran, Perry, Okla. 

Dorothy “Parker, Stockton, III. 
Barbara Endres, Perry, Okla. 
Warren Meirett, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Helen Mildfield, Perry, Okla. 

Donald Hitchcock, Prattsville, N. Y. 
Virge M. McDonald, Mt. Vernon, O. 
Agnes Gengler, Perry, Okla. 

Victor Haldane, Sitka, Alaska. 
Blanche Goulatte, Claremont, N. H. 
Sarah Saunders, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Regina Neuerburg, Perry, Okla. 
Violette M. Popp, Lorain, O. 


Frank Large, Chicago, III. 

J. M. Castro, Brownsville, Tex. 

Marie Foral, Omaha, Neb. 

Roger Kleinschmidt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Julia Nyers, Toledo, Ohio. 

Jassamine Greer, Cleveland, O. 

Frank Curran, Omaha, Neb. 

Elaine Hoss, Jersey City, N. J. 

Ursula Lysaght, DesMoines, Iowa. 

Mary Butterfield, Cleveland, O. 

Ethel Thompson, Trenton, N. J. 

Arthur Hendrickson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Margaret West, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jean D. Antony, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Mildred Edings, Toledo, O. 

Palmer Werner, Toledo, O. 

James Mansfield, Wamego, Kansas. 

Anna Kralicek, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

John McNamara, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Carl Brandt, Cleveland, O. 

Arthur Dittman, Norwood Park, III. 
(Additional names upon request) 








The First Annual National Poster Contest 


conducted by The Drawing Master Club of America, was announced in 
the February issue of “Normal Instructor-Primary Plans’, also other 


leading educational publications. 


The award of prizes was made by three judges selected by the Editorial 


Staff of ‘“Normal Instructor” :— 


Mr. Clifford M. Ulp, Director of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Fenah Rogers, Art Critic of State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Mr. H. W. Jacobs, Director of Art Education, Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Drawing Master Club wishes to thank the teachers, pupils, and 
judges who have participated in this National Contest for their respec- 
tive shares in its national scope and unusually successful results, 

As stated in the Opening Announcement of the Contest, as many of the 
Prize Winning Posters as possible will be exhibited at the Convention 
of the National Education Association to be held at Oakland, California, 


in July. 


They will also be exhibited in as many cities as possible 


throughout the country during the coming school year. 


TO TEACHERS ATTENDING SUMMER INSTITOTES 


represent us in demonstrating the Drawing 


Special Representation Offer 


Master Blackboard Outfit and its use in Visual 


June 1923 


Pore 


The Drawing Master Club of America desires 
to hear at once from teachers who plan to at- 
tend Institutesthis summer. Please give usthe 
name of the institute, the dates and time you 
will be there, and state whether you would 
like to make arrangements to very profitably 











The Drawing Master Club of America 


National Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Affiliated with the National School Club 
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Education. Send in this Coupon At Once. 












THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
National Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 










I am planning to — Ee COE EE Te OTT Te TS PT Tey Te eR ETRE EY PETE Lo. 
Summer Institute 










cbse ugdebedeecshereees ME SUSAR ach ae besten eesen som » and am interested in 
knowing more about your Special Field Secretary representative offer. 
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Present School 








Bammer Mailing AGdress..........sccccscccceccsccncescccccssecvcscccesecsoccoes 
State whether you are acquainted with or are now using the Drawing Master 
Equipment. 
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attempt in history to lay the found: 
ations of government in the deep 
selting of human rights. (Qhis 
the great empires and even the 
republics of the past had not even 
allempted to do. (@he one really 
original idea in the AMERICAN 
ConsTITUTION was the conception 
of liberty as a strictly personal 
prerogalive lo be secured bya 
fundamental public law. devia Jayncrit 
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Our Great Problem: Fitting the School to Life 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





O matter what phrases different persons use in 
describing -the function of the school, when 
urged they will say that it ought to give its 
pupils a knowledge of the situations they will 

encounter in the world, and skill in dealing 

| with them. One often hears people declare 
that the school should “discipline the pupil’s 
mind.” When asked to give a reason for this, 
they will say that the owner of a disciplined 
mind can “get along better” in life. Some per- 
sons maintain that the school should make its 
pupils “cultured.” There is no agreement as to just what cul- 
ture means, but those who think its attainment should be the 
aim of education claim that it helps one to understand human 





* nature more fully, to repress tendencies that offend others, and 


to promote the success, comfort, and happiness of one’s fellows. 

Again, one frequently hears it said that the school should 
teach pupils how to “make a living.” At first glance, “making 
a living” appears to have reference solely to acquiring food, 
clothing, and shelter. However, a little analysis of the term, 
as commonly used, will show that it really applies to solution of 
the social, esthetic, and intellectual problems that confront us 
daily. Men who maintain that they must have an income of 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year, say, in order to “make a liv- 
ing,” will, when they reflect upon the matter, acknowledge 
that at least three-fourths of this amount will be expended for 
things which have no relation whatever to physical well-being. 
Much of what one spends for clothing and shelter in these times 
is designed to gratify his social and zesthetic needs, and not 
simply to keep him warm and protect him from the elements. 
A large part of the expense for food, even, has to do with mak- 
ing it attractive to the eye and securing an agreeable environ- 
ment—pleasing table service, attractive dining room, and so 
forth. 

Qne might consider in turn all the other current views of the 
purpose of the school, and he would find, if he carried his 
analysis far enough, that most people wish the school to pre- 
pare pupils for everyday life. This being so, why is there such 
difference of opinion regarding the subjects which should be 
taught in the school, and the methods of teaching them? The 
world seems to be full of conflict over the question of the rela- 
tive values of studies and of methods. This is true not only in 
our own country, but it is equally true in all progressive coun- 
tries. A few years ago 


more complicated than the most intricate machine, and physi- 
cians realize how difficult it is to determine what the influence 
upon the vital processes will be of any particular remedial 
agent. But if the human body is exceedingly complex, the 
human mind is infinitely more so. When people who settle all 
matters offhand attempt to pass upon the problems of training 
the mind, they are bound to be superficial, and their decisions 
will reflect their preconceptions, their prejudices, their special 
training and experience, their financial interests, etc. 

Ask the first fifty people you meet on the street what the 
school should teach, and forty-nine of them will give you an 
answer showing their own peculiar bias. Line up the faculty 
of a high school, a normal school, or a college, and ask each in- 
structor what subject of study is most important, and note how 
his answer is based on his “vested” interest. Who are the peo- 
ple who think that algebra, for instance, is the best instrument 
with which to discipline the mind? Those who teach the sub- 
ject or who have been specially trained in it. What persons 
will claim that grammar furnishes the best nutriment for a 
growing mind? Mainly those who have had much of it in their 
early days, or who give instruction in it. And so with every 
subject taught in the schools. 

Again, ask the man on the street how the mind is strength- 
ened, and he will probably say that by exercise it will gain 
power, just as when a muscle is exercised it will increase in 
strength. Ask him how he would apply this to the work of the 
school, and he will respond with the proposition that “Pupils 
should be required to work hard on studies which train obser- 
vation, memory, reason, and all the mental faculties.” Press 
him further and he will declare that reading, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, spelling, algebra, and perhaps a foreign language, furnish 
the best material for “strengthening” or “sharpening” the fac- 
ulties; but he does not put his theories to the test by inquiring 
whether people who are trained mainly in these subjects attain 
greater success than their fellows in the work of the world. Of 
course, he is unaware of the results of investigations that have 
been made in this field, and which have proved, as fully as any 
such point can be proved, that the study of grammar, for in- 
stance, will sharpen the mental faculties for grammatical 
things, but for nothing else. 

The changes which are taking place to-day in school courses 
throughout our country and the world are based largely upon 
the view that the sort of training one has in the school will de- 
termine what he can do 
outside. If an individual 





the English people were 
well satisfied with their 
schools, but to-day there Fong 
is great educational un- § et 
rest and discontent in ba eae 
Great Britain. Thousands 
of voices are raised 
against the school sys- 
tem as it exists. Most 
students of English life 
appear to believe that 
England will drop be- 
hind in the race of the 
nations if she cannot de- 
vise a more “up-to-date” 
system of schools than 
the present one. 

To return to the ques- 
tion—Why do people 
have such divergent no- 
tions regarding the rela- 
tive values of different 
subjects and the methods 
of teaching them? Prin- 
cipally because they are 
dealing with an extreme- 
ly complex matter. The 
human body is vastly 














San Francisco’s Beautiful Auditorium, Where Evening Sessions of the 
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must play the role of a 
citizen, then he ought to 
study subjects relative to 
citizenship and, while he 
is in school, practice the 
principles learned. If he 
must solve certain kinds 
of arithmetical problems 
in daily life, he ought to 
solve similar problems in 
school. If he will use al- 
gebra in everyday situa- 
tions, he ought to study 
algebra; and so on 
throughout the entire 
list of subjects. But if 
most pupils are not go- 
ing to make use of a 
given subject or topic in 
daily life, then it is 
wasteful to require them 
to pursue it in school. 
Taking this view of the 
matter, educational lead- 
ers are examining all the 
subjects of study and 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Patriotism of Bridget Mulvany 


Mulvany earnestly. “Well, that’s a good 

subject for an essay. There’s a pile of 
folks in the world that niver stops to thank 
God for a free country, or anything else. May- 
be it’ll set ’em to thinkin’ a bit, an’ they’ll real- 
ize how much better off they are than the poor 
folks that’s herded together like so many cattle 
without iver a word to say about who shall rule 
over ’em. What set the teacher to give ye 
patriotism for a subject, Patsy?” 

Patsy, with his mouth more than half full of 
griddle cakes and syrup, struggled to speak. 
“It’s all on the front page of the evening pa- 
per,” he stuttered. “They’re goin’ to have a 
patriotic week in Marshville and give prizes 
and have speeches an’ music and a grand time 
altogether. The children is to write the essays 
and read ’em whin they have the big meetin’ on 
the Common. There’ll be a prize for the best 
essay and thin there’s another prize, given by 
the Evening News, for the best example of 
patriotism shown by any citizen of Marsh- 
ville.” 

Mrs. Mulvany considered the matter gravely. 
“There’s just one big fault I’ve got to find with 
it,” she asserted, “an’ that’s havin’ it for one 
week. A good patriot is just as patriotic all 
the year as he is on holidays whin the streets 
are all decorated with flags and iverybody’s 
whistlin’ ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee.’ You’re 


( ‘Dittsivany car is it?” questioned Bridget 


By LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 








goin’ to try to write an essay, Patsy, of course.” 

Patsy wriggled uncomfortably in his chair. 
“Mother, I’ll tell you just how ’tis,” he con- 
fessed with candor. “I feel just as patriotic in- 
side as anybody. I like to hear about George 
Washington and about Abraham Lincoln and 
General Grant, and all the folks that did so 
much for their country, and I get all choked up 
and trembly when it comes Memorial Day and 
I march with the other school children and put 
flowers on the soldiers’ graves, and listen to 
the bugle blowin’ ‘Taps’—you know how it goes, 
Mother, so soft and clear—but when it comes 
to writin’ an essay I just sit and chew the end 
all off my pencil and squirm around, and can’t 
think of a single thing to write.” 

“Well, you will this time,” insisted Bridget 
firmly. “You’ll write that essay, if you eat up 
a dozen pencils. I’ll not have it said that a 
son of mine couldn’t write something about 
patriotism.” 

“But, Mother,what is there to write to-day?” 
asked Patsy worriedly. “If we feel patriotic, 
ain’t that enough? The times when you could 
bleed and die for your country has all gone by.” 

“The time when you can live for it is right 
now, ivery day,” retorted Bridget. ‘“Bleedin’ 
and dyin’ is all right, if you have to, but I’m 


considerably more interested in livin’ than I 
am in dyin’. An’ feelin’ patriotic ain’t enough. 
If George Washington had just felt patriotic, 
and gone on plantin’ beans at Mount Vernon, 
we’d be under the power of a foreign ruler to- 
day. An’ there’s something I’m goin’ to do for 
my country right away, and you’re goin’ to help 
me, Patsy Mulvany! I’m sick and tired of that 
pile of litter and trash that’s cluttered our alley 
for three months. We’ll clean it up to-night, 
and put it in barrels so the ash men can carry 
it off.” 

“But where will we get the barrels?” asked 
Patsy. “Out of the basement,” replied Bridget 
calmly. “There’s a dozen old ones there that a 
tap or two of a hammer will make fit to hold 
rubbish. The janitor told me that I could have 
em.” 

By the time Mrs. Mulvany and Patsy had 
rolled the old barrels into the alley and begun 
to fill them, an increasing number of heads had 
appeared at the windows, or were thrust in- 
quiringly over fences. 

“What in the world are ye doin’?” asked one 
of the nearest spectators, unable to keep silence 
any longer. 

“Sure, and I’m bein’ patriotic,” replied Mrs. 
Mulvany good-naturedly. “It came to me that 
somebody was liable to drop a match or a cigar 
stub in this pile of rubbish almost any minute, 

(Continued on page 84) 











A Schoolyard Test in Baseball Throwing Excites 
the Sideliners 
6c CAN lick you!” challenged the Mullins 
l boy, from over the Parker boy’s back 
fence. I heard him—in fact I saw. I 
could see the Parker boy, too. 

The Parkers had just moved in. It was I who 
had got them to try Hubbardston and found 
them the house next ours, and who had praised 
up the neighborhood in glowing terms, espe- 
cially its youngsters. Therefore this almost in- 
stantaneous declaration of war upon their son 
and heir hit me personally. 

The Parker boy was facing the other way at 
the moment, crouching to examine a nick in the 
front tire of a prostrate bicycle. To my sur- 
prise, he kept right on with his investigations 
as if nothing of consequence had occurred. 

Naturally, this enraged the Mullins boy. 
Climbing the fence, he perched on its top, and 
a wicked look overspread his freckled counte- 
nance as he cried menacingly, “I’ll lam your 
head off.” 

At that, the Parker boy stood up and wheeled 
about. In a flash the Mullins boy dismounted 
the fence, backward, and was gone! 

In my entire experience with boys I had 
never known anything like it. The Parker boy 
had not spoken. He had not taken a step to- 
ward the Mullins boy. He had not clenched a 
fist. He had not so much as frowned. And of 


A Test That Told 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 
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the two boys, young Mullins was the bigger. 

Just then the Parker boy noticed me, and, in 
answer to my expression of amused inquisitive- 
ness, laid a finger meaningly on a little bronze 
badge in the lapel of his coat and said, laugh- 
ing, “I guess that boy must have seen some- 
thing!” 

The badge turned out to be a beautiful, 
medal-shaped affair adorned with three stars 











The High Jump Is One of the Senior Tests 


and the figure of a nude hurdler, and bearing 
the Greek word ARISTOS (i.e., “best’’?)—so 
beautiful, indeed, that I thought of Saint-Gaud- 
ens, though I have since learned it was designed 
by Dr. R. Tait Mackenzie. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
come from?” 

“Got it at Grant School,” he explained, “and 
it shows I put the shot twenty-eight feet, and 
threw a baseball two hundred and twenty, and 
made fourteen feet in the running broad jump, 


“And where did it 
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The Distance He Can Cover in a Broad Jump 
Helps Determine a Boy’s Rating 


and chinned the bar nine times at a stretch, 
and did sixteen feet in the rope climb, and 
sprinted a hundred yards in twelve and four- 
fifths seconds.” 

After a pause for breath, he went on, “I 
guess there must be badge tests starting up 
around here. That boy knew. Soon as he saw 
my badge, he beat it for a safe place.” 

Later on, Parker came over to borrow a 
chisel—with the unerring instinct common to 
movers he had nailed up his tools in a packing 
box—and I hastened to congratulate him upon 


‘his son’s bloodiess triumph over the Mullins 


boy. 

A wild humorist is Parker. I expected him 
to lay back his head and roar. Instead, he 
flicked a shred or two of excelsior from his 
coat-sleeve, and remarked, “Seriously, old man, 
these badge tests are just about the finest idea 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America ever got up. A year ago, Tom wouldn’t 
have waited for a challenge, he would have 
been over the back fence, first thing, walloping 
the Mullins boy. He was a terror. When one 
eye wasn’t black from fighting, the other was. 
It began almost as soon as he could toddle, and 
his first school report said, ‘Deportment: Bit 
one, kicked two.’ I had a born pugilist on my 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Division of Decimals—A Lesson Plan 


By R. L. COUNTRYMAWN, M.A., State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Aims: 


A. Ultimate. 


a) To lay a foundation for the use of decimals in advanced work. 
b) To increase the child’s knowledge of our number system. 


B. Immediate. 


a) To teach the placing of the decimal point in the division of decimals. 


b) To develop skill and accuracy 


Analysis: 
A. Case I. To divide a decimal by 
B. Case II. To divide a decimal by 


PREPA 
Subject Matter 
596 
125|74536 
625 

1203 

1125 
786 
750 
36 


8|12648 
~~ 1581 


remainder. 


Each quotient figure should be placed 
directly under or over the last figure 
of each partial dividend. 


If 24 marbles are equally divided 
among 4 boys, how many marbles does 
each one get? 
The quotient has the same name as 
the dividend. 4'24 marbles 

6 marbles 


If $275 are divided equally among 5 
people, how many dollars does each 
one get? 
5|$275 

65 dollars 
The quotient has the same name as 
the dividend. 


5|.275 The dividend is a decimal. 


_— 


Decimal dividends. 


Division of decimals. 


in division. 


an integer. 
a decimal. 


RATION 


Procedure 


Review the position of each quotient 
figure in division of integers. 


In division where should each quotient 
figure be placed? 


In this kind of division (partition) ex- 
ample how does the name of the quo- 
tient compare with the name of the 
dividend? 


If the dividend is concrete or a named 
number and the divisor is abstract, 
how does the name of the quotient 
compare with the name of the divi- 
dend? 


How does this example differ from the 
examples we have been solving? 


We have been dividing examples in 
which the dividends were integers. 
What new kinds of dividends have we 
found now? 


What is our topic to-day? 


PRESENTATION 


Case I—To Divide a Decimal by an Integer 


a) 5|$25.75 


$5.15 
Under the point in the dividend. 





Erasing the dollar sign does _not 
change the position of the decimal 


point. 


b) 5/25.75 
5.15 


Only in the dollar sign. 


c) 5/25 hundredths 
~5 hundredths 





d) 12|432 thousandths 
36 thousandths 





The name of the quotient is the same 
as the name of the dividend. 


e) 5|.25 


.05 


Answer is the same. 


In dividing dollars and cents by a 
number, where is the decimal point 
placed in the quotient? 


If we erase the dollar sign will the 
position of the decimal point be chang- 
ed? 


How does this quotient differ from the 
quotient of the example above? 


What is the quotient of 25 hundredths 
divided by 5? 


432 thousandths divided by 12 gives 
how many thousandths? 


In each of the above examples how 
does the name of the quotient compare 
with the name of the dividend? 


Write 25 hundredths divided by 5 as 
an example in division of decimals. 


How does this answer compare with 
the answer to example “c” above? 





The point in the quotient is directly 
under the point in the dividend. 


f) 12].432 
.036 
The answers must be the same. 


The point in the quotient is under the 
point in the dividend. 


132 hundred-thousandths 


g) 48/6336 hundred-thousandths 





.00132 


h) 48/.06336 
48 

153 

144 

96 

96 


The point in the quotient is above the 
point in the dividend. 


An integer. 


In dividing a decimal by an integer, 
place the point in the quotient under 
or over the point in the dividend. 


Divide as in whole numbers and place 
the point in the quotient under or over 
the point in the dividend. 


Where is the decimal point in the 
quotient with respect to the point in 
the dividend? 


Write example “d” as a decimal exam- 
ple. How must the answers compare? 


Where is the decimal point in the quo- 
tient with respect to the point in the 
dividend? 


What name will the quotient in this 
example have? Why? 


Write it as a decimal example. 


Where is the point in the quotient 
with respect to the point in the divi- 
dend? 


In each of the above examples what 
kind of a number is the divisor? 


In dividing a decimal by an integer 
where is the point in the quotient 
placed with respect to the point in the 
dividend? 


Make a rule for dividing a decimal by 
an integer. 





Case II—To Divide When the Divisor is a Decimal 


.4|.24 
By ten. 


We must multiply the dividend by the 
same number. 


Multiplying both dividend and divisor 
by the same number does not change 
the quotient. (If this principle is not 
known by the children it should be de- 
veloped before the division of decimals 
is taught.) 


4|2.4 
“6 
.4|.24 
~ 6 


The point in the quotient is one place 
to the right of the point in the divi- 
dend. 


It is the same. 


.25).125 
We can multiply by 100. 


Move the decimal point two places to 
the right. 


25|12.5 
5 


In this example if the divisor were an 
integer, where would you place the 
decimal point in the quotient? 


By what number can we multiply the 
divisor to make it an integer? 


But if we multiply the divisor by a 
number by what must we also multi- 
ply the dividend in order that the 
quotient be unchanged? 


State the principle which relates to 
multiplying the dividend and divisor 
by the same number. 


In the example last given multiply 
both dividend and divisor by 10. Di- 
vide. Read the quotient. 


What then is the quotient of .4|.24? 
How many places is the point in the 


quotient to the right of the point in 
the dividend? 


How does that compare with the num- 
ber of decimal places in the divisor? 


By what can we multiply both divi- 
dend and divisor to make the divisor 
an integer or whole number? 


How can we easily multiply a number 
by 100? 


Multiply both by 100, then divide. 
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by the same number does not change 
the quotient. 


or 


.25].12 


or 


The point in the quotient is two places 
to the right of the point in the divi- 







Multiplying both dividend and divisor Why is this answer the same as we 
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would get by dividing .125 by .25? -15|.0045 


How many places to the right of the 
point in the dividend is the point in eo ie 
the quotient? 


Two decimal places. 
Two places to the right. 


-025| 75.0475 


Three decimal places. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 25 


How many decimal places in the divi- 
sor? Then how many places to the 
right of the point in the dividend 
shall we place the point in the quo- 
tient? Why? 


How many. decimal places in the divi- 
sor? Then how many places to the 
right of the point in the dividend shall 


dend. 


It is the same. There are two deci- 


mal places in the divisor and the deci- tow does this compare with the num- 
mal point in the quotient is two places jo. of decimal places in the divisor? 


to the right of the point in the divi- 
dend. 


Three places to the right. 


(Generalization) 


Place the point in the quotient as 
many places to the right of the point 
in the dividend as there are decimal 
places in the divisor. 


we place the point in the quotient? 


How many places to the right of the 
point in the dividend shall we always 
place the point in the quotient? Al- 
ways place the point in the quotient 
before dividing. 


125.0625 
Multiply dividend and divisor by 1000 


~ 


wo 
125 62.5 


625 


A!.24 .25|.125 
% 5 

One decimal place. 

One place to the right. 


Two places to the right. 


Ii is the same. 


If necessary use more examples to 
bring out the fact that by multiplying 
both dividend and divisor by the num- 
ber which will make the divisor an in- 
teger we can find the place of the point 
in the quotient. 

It will take too long to always mul- 
tiply both dividend and divisor by 
some number to make the divisor an 
integer, so let us find a short way to 
find the place of the decimal point in 
the quotient. 


examples: 


We have already found the quotients 
of the examples opposite. In the first 
one, how many decimal places in the 
divisor? How many places to the 
right of the point in the dividend did 
we place the point in the quotient? 


In the second one, how many places to 
the right of the point in the dividend 
is the point in the quotient? 





16|.0064 25/6.275 


.16,45.0872  .025/16 
.0054 1.08 54,108 
12.5/1.25125 1.25 /.00625 
25/6250.15 62.5015 — .25 6.25015 
12.64|34.756 .064|45.7365 


465.5|.4536 .0987 |375.46 





APPLICATION 
Drill Work 


Tell the position of the decimal point in the quotient in each of the following 


12 6096.72 9.00828 1.6|.03248 


.125/60.0842 3.2,.006496  .32/355.8 
75.0015 7.5 1.5 
.0056 122 


0125 625 .125).625 


.025|.00625  .00025 625 
.0046 | 78.968 .245|.009843 


11749|.0098463 11.65|375.564 


Division of decimals differs from division of integers only in the placing of 
the decimal point, so we should emphasize the position of the point in the 
quotient in our teaching lesson on division of decimals. 


Place the point before 


| dividing, being careful that each figure of the quotient is placed over or under 


How does the number of places the 
point in the quotient is to the right of 
the point in the dividend compare with 
the number of decimal places in the 


Pale 0 


divisor? 


8/6.48 


One decimal place. 
One place to the right. 


How many decimal places in the divi- 
sor? Then how many places to the 
right of the point in the dividend shall 
we place the point in the quotient? 


ample: 
.0002 
12.5|.0025 





the last figure of each partial dividend. 

Give plenty of drill on examples like the above in which the position of the 
point only is found. Be careful that the children place ciphers or zeros in the 
quotient after the decimal point before the first significant figure is found. Ex- 


Be sure that the three zeros are placed after the point in the quotient until a 
real quotient figure is found. 





Ethics Made Practical and Interesting 


a certain amount of instruction in manners 

and morals. Many city courses also set 
aside a definite portion of time to the teaching of 
this subject. Most teachers regard the subject as a 
difficult one to present and prefer to follow the so- 
called “indirect method,’ which, analyzed, often 
means no method at all but a sort of haphazard, 
hit-or-miss process with no conscious plan or direc- 
tion and producing no visible results of value. 

Here is a plan which we have followed in our 
school for the past two years, and we have found 
it so valuable that other teachers may be glad to 
know the salient features of the plan, for it can, 
with minor changes to suit particular localities, be 
used in almost any school. It will not be found of 
value, however, below the fifth grade, and is still 
better adapted to the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, 

The upper grades, from the fifth grade up, are 
assembled once each week for a short period of in- 
struction in the subject of manners and morals, 
Which, however, appears on our program as ethics, 
since we have included more than the course of 
study title would indicate in our plan of work. Be- 
fore calling for an opinion from the pupils, the 
teacher in charge of the work had spent consider- 
able time outlining in mind a method of approach, 
for it is very necessary that interest be challenged 
and held right at the outset. At the first period 
following the decision to inaugurate the plan, the 
Proceedings were about as follows: 

“Now, folks,” said the teacher, “I want to get 
your opinions about a rather important matter. 
What punishment should be given to a man, like 
Benedict Arnold, who betrays his country?” 

The World War was recent enough for the pupils 


M:: states, in their courses of study, require 


By FLOYD R. BARBER 


Principal of the Roosevelt School, Pocatello, Idaho 








to have rather emphatic ideas on the subject, and 
they immediately clamored to express them. A 
few of them were permitted to express their more 
or less bloodthirsty views. 

“What good qualities does such a man lack?” ask- 
ed the teacher. 

“Loyalty,” suggested a pupil who wore a Boy 
Scout badge. 

“Right. Now, with your help I wish to make a 
list of the good and fine qualities of human life. 
Somebody suggest another besides loyalty.” 

Rapidly and enthusiastically the list was com- 
piled, the pupils agreeing upon these fundamental 
quaiities: Honesty, truthfulness, cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, kindness, obedience, courtesy, loyalty, brav- 
ery, thrift, reverence, promptness, generosity, in- 
dustry, and justice. Several of the qualities pro- 
voked considerable discussion, but all were at last 
agreed upon. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, “how would you 
like to form a school club, with a president and 
other officers elected by yourselves, to carry on the 
work in this subject, to plan and put on little month- 
ly programs, and perhaps do some other things 
which may need doing?” 

Tnere was instant, unanimous and noisy ap- 
proval. (And, parenthetically, let it be said that 
anything which wins hearty approval from a group 
of boys and girls is likely to be noisy, and if noise 
is lacking enthusiasm is also lacking.) After the 


demonstration had somewhat subsided the teacher 
briefly outlined the plan and dismissed the class, 


promising to proceed with the matter at the next 
regular weekly period. 

From this beginning grew the Roosevelt School 
Club, based upon a simple constitution, worked out 
by a committee aided and directed somewhat by the 
teacher, and a set of short and simple rules of be- 
havior called the Roosevelt School Code, which was 
largely worked out by the pupils in successive rec- 
itation periods. Perhaps no better way can be 
found to make the plan clear than to give it exactly 
as it stood when finally completed and approved by 
the pupils, so the plan is here reproduced: 


The Roosevelt School Code 


We believe that the following qualities will make 
us better students and better citizens of the school, 
will cause us to stand higher in the confidence and 
esteem of those who know us, and will make us bet- 
ter and more successful citizens of the great coun- 
try in which we live: 


1. Honesty 9. Bravery 

2. Truthfulness 10. Thrift 

3. Cleanliness 11. Reverence 

4. Cheerfulness 12. Promptness 
5. Kindness 13. Generosity 
6. Obedience 14. Industry 

7. Courtesy 15. Justice 

8. Loyalty 


Therefore, we declare that we will try to follow 
as closely as we can these 


RULES OF BEHAVIOR 


1. We will be honest with others and will not 
cheat in games, or in trading, or in other ways. 

2. We will be honest with ourselves and will not 
cheat ourselves by copying, by laziness, or by form- 
ing bad habits or keeping bad company. 

3. We will be truthful, in school, at home, and 
everywhere. (Continued on page 82) 
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Slates for Tomahawks 


SOLD, perhaps! Sure- 
* the excitement 





i from a cattle ranch in the 
new West would be theirs! 
7 These dreams thrilled the 
“1 heart of Anson Van Buren 
as the canvas-covered wag- 
on in which he and his fam- 
ily had started west took its creaking, lum- 
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bering way from New England toward 
Buffalo. The boy was still in his teens, and 


the tented wagon, with its bunks, its clatter- 
ing rows of pots and pans, and the slow 
moving oxen that pulled it, had in its canvas 
all the magic of a carpet of the Arabian 
Nights. 

In the “thirties” many people were mi- 
grating, and Anson was sure there was ad- 
venture for him in the West. His neighbors 
had recently taken to the westward trail, in 
the hope of finding easy wealth in the untill- 
ed soil of this far-away section of our coun- 
try. Anson had been to school at home in 
Massachusetts for a short time, long enough 
to learn to write a fair hand, read a map, 
and spell the difficult pages 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 








his wagon had to stop near the new township 
of Battle Creek in Michigan. Here were a 
few scattered log houses, a trading post, a 
grocery store which was also a general shop, 
and beyond these the limitless stretches of 
the unbroken prairies! There were no va- 
cant houses in the settlement. The Van 
Burens had to stake out a prairie claim and 
start tilling the soil, as they had done in 
New England. 

One day in the late summer of that year, 
1838, a circuit rider stopped at the Van 
Burens’ cabin and asked if the boy, Anson, 
would ride to the hall over the general store. 

“We need a teacher for our school,” Anson 
was told, “and the selectmen of the town 
have heard that you had some schooling back 
there where you came from. They want you 
to try an examination for teacher of the 
prairie school we have just built.” 

“T am only seventeen, just seventeen,” An- 


son said haltingly, “and I have never 
had a chance to study grammar.” 

He did not tell of his dream of a very 
different conquest of the West. He knew his 
duty, did this seventeen-year-old boy. There 
were few educated folk at that time among 
the buckskin-clad pioneers who were opening 
the West, and education was needed. So An- 
son rode to town. 

Among old papers, fast yellowing and !os- 
ing their precious quill marks, may be found 
this certificate in the annals of Michigan: “It 
is hereby certified that Anson Van Buren has 
passed a satisfactory examination before us 
in the following branches: orthography, 
reading, writing, geography and arithmetic 
and is able to give instruction in the same. 
He has moreover been found of good moral 
character and of competent ability to teach 
the school and we have therefore licensed 
him to teach in the school of Battle Creek 
township for the term of one year.” 

Such an odd little school as Anson found 
himself in that fall! It was a long way from 
the town, for the cabins were far apart on 
the wide sweep of the prairie, and a school 
had to be in a position to be 
reached by as many chil- 





of Mr. Webster’s — book. 
Now, he felt, his education 
was done and he would be- 
gin making a name for the 
Van Burens in the new land 
of the setting sun. 

The travelers spent many 
days on the road; at night 
they slept under the stars. 
The provisions were care- 
fully apportioned, for no- 
body knew when the corn 
meal and the side of bacon 
could be replenished. When 
they reached Buffalo, so 
close to the mighty Niagara, 
the emigrants left the cov- 
ered wagon for one of those 
strange, chugging little 
steamboats which Mr. Ful- 
ton’s genius had provided 
for navigating the waters. 

Beyond the lakes, which 
made a barrier to the wagon 
trail, another canvas tent 
on wheels awaited them. 
Then began .hardships of 
which even a New England 
lad had never dreamed! The 
food rations became small- 
er, and the water supply 
along the road was scanty 
and poor. The pioneers, of 
whom the Van Buren fam- 
ily with their ox teams 
formed a unit, met bad 
roads, had to ford swollen 
streams, and came _ unex- 
pectedly to almost impass- 
able marshes. 











dren as possible. 

The selectmen gave An- 
son a cherry ruler, a birch 
rod, a bundle of good Hol- 
land quills, and a supply of 
the new foolscap paper to 





be ruled and fastened to- 




















gether for copy books. Al- 
so, this prairie school had 
something of which to be 























proud: slates in wooden 
frames, and slate pencils! 
They were quite new, due to 
their comparatively recent 
invention. 

The tiny schoolhouse was 
built of oak logs with “cobb- 
ed up” corners. The roof 
“shakes” were held in place 
by long poles laid length- 
wise and pinned down at 
each corner. There was a 
heavy oak door with a leath- 
ern latch string, one win- 
dow covered with heavy 
paper larded so as to be 
transparent, and a big stone 
fireplace. At one end of the 
schoolroom hung a map on 
which a little town at the 
southwest corner of Lake 
Michigan was marked by a 
circle and the statement 
made that it had two hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants, 
quite a metropolis in those 
days. Anson used to look 
at this town, Chicago, and 
wish that he might some 
day see it. 








(Etian O.T: ts) 





But Anson’s courage was 
high. It did not weaken 
when the food gave out and 


“Philander Covered the Magic Surface with Strange Marks Which 


Nitch-in-aw-bees Could Not Interpret.” 


The young schoolmaster 


(Continued on page 87) 
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RUTH LARSON ALLEN. 


distinguishing features of all wild 

flowers. The more remote the veg- 

etation the more striking is the dress with 
which Nature is clothed. Flowers that 
carpet the mountain sides or are scattered 
sparsely over desert regions are more gor- 
geous and attractive than are many of the 
garden variety. 

Nature has provided for the wild flowers 
that are forced to protectthemselvesagainst 
the attacks of animals. The stately soap 
weed with its yellow bell-like flowers has 
at its base bayonet-shaped leaves. The 
cactus is provided with needle-like spears 

which prevent animals from using it 
as forage. 

The flowers that grow where mois- 
ture is scarce must necessarily protect 
themselves against the elements. One 
variety of cactus, termed prickly pear 
because of its numerous prickly spines 

and its pear shape, has thick stems 

‘ which aid in the manufacture of 

food and store up moisture for dry 
periods. To atone for 
its ungainly appearance, 
its numerous petals and 
sepals form flowers of 
almost unsurpassable 


R “estnesin of coloring is one of the 
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The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
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Poems We Love to Teach—V 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


O him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
Bryant (“Thanatopsis’’). 


“THE YELLOW 

(For GRADE VI) 

PREPARATION AND ASSIGNMENT. 
Words to look up. 


BRYANT’S VIOLET” 


beechen unapt gorgeous 
russet loftier ape 
hue flaunting genial 


Questions to think about. 

1. Describe a visit to the woods in early spring. 

2. How does the ground appear? 

3. Describe the sky and clouds on the day of your 
visit. 

4. Describe the appearance of the twigs and 
branches of the trees in early spring. 

5. What flowers do you look for first? 

6. What birds are the first to return to the woods 
in your locality in the spring? 

PRESENTATION. 

Recall the answers to the above questions. How 
many different kinds of violets have you seen? 
How do the white violets and the yellow violets 
differ from the blue ones? Which ones usually 
come first? Describe the yellow violet. Why are 
we so glad to welcome its appearance in the spring? 
Why do we neglect it later in the spring? Let us 
pretend that we are walking through the woods on 
a bright day in early spring. We have been ex- 
amining the twigs and branches of the trees and 
searching here and there among the dead leaves for 
any sign of the coming spring. I shall now read a 
poem describing such an experience. Listen care- 
fully and suggest a good title for the poem and give 
your reasons for choosing such a title. 

The poem “The Yellow Violet” is now read by the 
teacher to the class, omitting the title. 

What is the message or leading thought of the 
poem? What title did you select as being a fitting 
one? Give reasons for your choice. After all have 
been compared and criticized, ask the children what 
reasons the author may have had for naming his 
poem “The Yellow Violet.” 

While the poem is being read again the children 
may listen for the answers to the following ques- 
tions. What harbingers of spring are mentioned? 
Is the poet talking about the violet or to it? Try 
to see the picture of the April woods, as the poet 
saw it. How do you feel when you see the tiny yel- 
low flower lifting its head above the snow? The 
poem is now read aloud the second time, after 
which the questions are answered. Have each 
stanza read separately before asking questions on it. 

I 

Describe the beech tree. What is your picture of 
the swelling of “beechen buds”? About what time 
does the bluebird return to your locality? Where 
are bluebirds usually found? How does the word 
“warble” describe the bluebird’s song? What is 
there about the yellow violet that would suggest a 
“bell”? Is “modest” a good word to use in this con- 
nection? Why? Do you generally find the yellow 
violet peeping through leaf mould or from bare 
ground? In what month did the yellow violet ap- 
pear in Mr. Bryant’s locality? 


II 


What unusual words are used in this stanza? 
What words could have been used instead of “re- 
sume”? What is the meaning of “resume”? Is it 
well used in this connection? What is the meaning 
of “russet’’?? Why is it fittingly used in describing 
the fields at this time of year? What kind of per- 
fume does the yellow violet have? How does it 
compare with the perfume of other early flowers? 
Why is this flower more appreciated when it is 
alone in the woods? What is meant by “virgin 
air’? 





POEMS OF NATURE 











III 
What other things appear in Spring’s train? 
What is meant by “watery mould”? How is this 
plant propagated—from seeds or roots? How does 
Spring plant the violet? Have you ever seen flow- 
ers blossoming near snow banks? Do you think 
that Mr. Bryant saw them? Is this flower the first 

to blossom in your locality? 


IV 


In what way is the sun the parent of the delicate 
flower? Are all flowers “offspring of the sun” in 
the same sense? Is it the sun that directs the loca- 
tion of the wild flowers—does it bid them grow in 
this place or that? Who or what is it that deter- 
mines their places? Show that “bade thee view 
pale skies,’ and “bade thee chilling moisture sip” 
are fitting figures of speech. The poet probably 
means that the vivid coloring of the little flower is 
planned as a recompense for its having to sip chill- 
ing moisture and bloom beneath pale skies. Where 
does the poet say the yellow color comes from? 
What lines on the petals of the violet are referred 
to as “streaked with jet’? 


Vv 


How do the phrases “slight thy form” and “low 
thy seat” describe the yellow violet? What char- 
acteristic of the violet is referred to by the lines, 
“earthward bent thy gentle eye’? Mention some 
“loftier” flowers that bloom in the wood. Does 
“flaunting” describe them? Is it true that we do 
neglect this tiny flower when other flowers come? 


VI 


In what way does it relate to the previous 
stanza? Can you see why the poor little violet, so 
welcome on a “sunless April day” was so neglected 
on the brighter visits in May? How does the word 
“stayed” fit the meaning of line two? What does 
the word “passed” mean in this connection? 


VII 

Can you give any personal experiences illus- 
trating the first two lines of this stanza? Is this 
sometimes true of persons who reach success and 
fame even though they may not acquire wealth? 
Explain “darker fortunes.” Is it right to forget 
such friends? Do you know whether Bryant really 
did forget old friends that helped and encouraged 
him when he was poor and obscure? How did he 
feel about it? What words could have been used 
in place of “ape”? Show that “ape” fits the mean- 
ing better than any other word. 


VIII 


What resolve has the poet just made? Do you 
think he will probably keep it? What is meant by 
“genial”? Is it a good word to use here? Why? 
What are the “painted tribes of light”? Is this an 
apt figure of speech? Why? 

The children may now be asked to read the poem 


aloud. What do you like about this poem? Does 
it help you to appreciate the yellow violet? Will 


you care to learn it? 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S “WISHING” 
(For GRADE III or Grape IV) 
PREPARATION AND ASSIGNMENT. 
Words to pronounce. 


primrose forest pardon 

wand’ring glen dell 

lofty leave rover 
Questions to answer. Write each answer in 


statement form. 

1. What things can you see growing in the 
spring? 

2. What flowers do you see in early spring? 

3. What birds do you see first in the spring? 

4, Did you ever wish that you could change your- 
self into something else? 

5. What would you like to be if you could change 
into something else? 


PRESENTATION. 


Read the answers to the above questions. Work 





to awaken an interest in thoughts of spring. [et 
us imagine that we are going for a walk in the 
woods on this beautiful spring afternoon.  ( lose 
your eyes and play that you are going with me as [ 
tell you about the different things to see. It is such 
a warm, sunshiny afternoon. Let us leave the 
schoolhouse and walk, walk, walk, oh ever so far, 
until we come to the edge of the woods. We gi go 
hot and tired and dusty. Right at the edge of the 
woods there is a tall tree with the softest, grec rest 
moss and tall ferns growing underneath. Wha: d» 
you think we shall do as soon as we reach the tree? 
We are so tired, you know! Yes, let’s lie down flat 
on our backs and stretch out our arms—so. Show 
me just how lazy and tired you feel by the way you 
stretch and yawn. Now let’s look about us. There 
are a few bright yellow primroses blossoming right 
near our hands. They seem so fresh and cool 
there under the tall tree. Primroses never walk 
out in the warm sunshine and get all hot and tired, 
What does it make you wish right away? 
you wish you were a primrose? What would keep 
you cool? What visitors might come to see you? 
Why would you love the tall tree that grows so near 
you? 

All at once you happen to think about the tree 
that is giving you shade. It stands so straight and 
tall and has so many bright green leaves dancing in 
the wind and sunshine. The birds fly in and out 
among its branches. It seems so contented and 
happy. What does it make you wish? Then you 
catch sight of a robin on the lowest branch of the 
elm tree. Just as you look up at it, off it goes, fly- 
ing through the woods and off to the fields and 
gardens. What does this make you wish? But 
what would you do when night comes? I am going 
to read you a poem that tells you about a little boy 
who really did take such a walk and wished these 
same things. While I am reading, I wish you to 
watch for the pictures you may be able to see in the 
poem. The teacher now reads the poem aloud to the 
class. 

How many pictures did you see? Tell me what 
they were. Which picture did you like best? Tell 
in a few sentences what this poem is about. See if 
you can tell it all in one good statement. What did 
the little boy think was the best thing after all? 
Do you agree with him? 


I 


I shall now read the first stanza of the poem and 
you may listen for all of the things mentioned in 
this first picture. What colors would you usc in 
painting this picture? What sounds did you hear? 
What things did you see? If you were lying on 
your back under the tree, how would the boughs 
look above you? Why would it seem as if the 
boughs were “stooping”? Why do bees love the 
bright yellow primroses? Do you like the ferns 
and the moss? Would the elm tree make a good 
king? Why? What words in this stanza do you 
like best? 

II 

I shall read the second stanza and you may listen 
for the things that help to make a new picture. 
Why did the boy change his mind and wish he were 
an elm tree? What kind of leaves has an elm tree? 
What new sounds do you hear? What kind of 
pleasures would the little boy have if he were an 
elm tree? Would you enjoy such things? What 
other words besides “glance in” could the poet have 
used? Do you see any reasons why these are the 
better words? What word might have been use! 
in place of “house”? Why does “house” sound bet- 
ter? With what word in the stanza does it rhyme? 


III 


After I have finished reading the third si.nz 
you may tell me how it makes your picture change. 
Why does it make you look away from the tree and 
primrose? What do you think made the little boy 
change his mind again? Do you think he saw @ 
bird flying? Of what did it make him think? Why 
would it be pleasant to fly like a bird? What are 
some of the disadvantages of being a bird? Why 
would it not be so pleasant to fly about when winter 
comes? Why does it seem as if winter had “icy 
thumbs”? Why do you think the thought of winter 
will make him change his mind again? 

(Continued on page 91) 
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“All Aboard for Alaska!” 


ROM the time Paul knew 
that he was to go to Alaska, 
he thought of little else. 
Every evening, after his les- 
sons were prepared, he and 
his father studied maps and 











a 
1¢ ‘read descriptions of the 
aires ave places that they hoped to 
<i’ 
Rowen Sv: visit. The names of the 


towns, Juneau, Skagway, Wrangell, and Sit- 
ka, became as familiar to him as the name 
of the street where he lived. 

“Why do you want to go to Alaska, Fath- 
er?” he asked, curiously. “I want to go 
myself in order to get some flowers of a new 
kind for my collection, and to have a chance 
for some horseback riding; but why do you 
want to go?” 

“T am going to write a story with Alaska 
as a background,” replied his father, “‘and I 
want to see things at first-hand.” 

“We shall be busy, both of us,” continued 
Paul, “for I expect to write up enough arti- 
cles to run the Banner all next winter.” 

“If you will take pictures, Paul, I will get 
you a camera.” 

“That will be fine,” was 
Paul’s answer. 

“You might take notes on 
Indian customs, with pic- 
tures to illustrate them. 
Their totem poles seem fas- 
cinating to me. See here, 
in this book it says that 
they have totems of three 
kinds: one is a sort of 
family history; another is 
for the dead; and the third, 
or story totem, commemo- 
rates some great event.” 

“T wonder if I could buy 
a totem?” 

“Doubtless. Then maybe 
we might be lucky enough 
to see a Potlatch.” 

“What is that?” 

“The Indians have a cer- 
emony called the Potlatch. 
Some rich Indian calls in all 
his friends and_ relatives 
and gives them presents.” 

“Is it like a Christmas 
party ?” 

“Yes—a little like that. 
But the Indian does it to in- 
crease his popularity, just 
as our political candidates 
make stump-speeches. Those 
old customs are dying out, 
though, and we shall be 
very lucky if we find a Pot- 
latch in progress.” 

“Well, anyhow, wild flow- 
ers won’t go out of style, 
because this book says that 
there are all kinds, fire- 
weed, lupines—whatever 
they are — forget-me-nots, 
and wild roses. I shall be 
able to get a fine lot of new 
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specimens. Don’t you think so, Father?” 

“Yes, if you are willing to gather and 
press them. You may get tired of doing that 
when there is so much to see.” 

“T shall be thinking about the fun I’ll get 
out of looking at them next winter, so it 
won’t be any trouble for me.” 

One evening, shortly before school closed 
for vacation, Paul rode around to see Tony. 
The little Italian boy was very sorry to learn 
that he would not see his friend again until 
school began in the fall. 

“Write to me, Paul!” he begged. 

“Yes,” he promised. “And now that you 
understand English so much better, I think 
you can write to me, too. I have something 
to tell you that will please you, Tony. You 
know my pony—my Teddy?’ 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Well, Father says that I can’t take him 





“Paul Brought Out Their Book and They Sat Down Side 
by Side on the Step, and Began to Read,” 


I shall be uneasy about 
him unless I know -tthat someone who loves 


with me to Alaska. 


him is looking after him. So I asked Fath- 
er if I could loan him to you for the summer, 
and he said that I might.” 

Tony’s eyes grew large. 
me ?—Your ponee?”’ 

“Yes, to you. I shall teach you how to 
feed and care for him, and then you can ride 
him every day.” 

Tony’s eyes almost popped out of his head, 
as he cried, “Me—ride on ponee ?” 

“Yes, Teddy will need exercise every day. 
Come on now, get on his back; you can take 
your first lesson right away.” 

The little Italian sprang to the pony’s 
back with the ease of a trained rider, and 
with eyes shining like stars, rode around the 
block, and returning, reined the pony at 
Paul’s side. 

“Nice ponee!” Tony exclaimed, putting 
his arms around Teddy’s neck. 

“Why, you ride as easily as a circus per- 
former!” said Paul. “I won’t need to be a 
bit uneasy about the pony. I wonder if you 
would like my dog, Barkis? 
I can’t take him with me, 
either. Barkis is a_ nice 
dog, and you will find him 
full of fun.” 

Tony was overwhelmed. 

“Now you won’t feel so 
badly when you have to say 
good-by to me, will you, 
Tony ?” 

Tony’s eyes filled. “TI 
mees you, Paul,” he 
slowly. Then _ his 
brightened. “But I 
good care 0’ ponee, 
Bark-ees.” 

“You will have to prac- 
tice your English, — too, 
Tony, because neither 
Teddy nor Barkis will un- 
derstand Italian!” 

Tony laughed. “I teach 
them to spik Italian!” he 
declared, “They no under- 
stand you, Paul, when you 
come back!” 

Paul rode home slowly. 
“There are lots of interest- 
ing folks in the world,” he 
thought. “Tony, for in- 
stance. And there are lots 
of interesting things, flow- 
ers, for instance. And there 
are lots of interesting places, 
Alaska, for instance.” 

As he came up on the 
porch after putting up the 
pony for the night, he said 
to his father, — “Well—I 
feel now as if I were ready 
to start. I have arranged 
for Teddy and Barkis to 
take lessons in Italian while 
I am traveling in Alaska.” 
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IS familiar, cheery harbinger of 

spring that fills our meadows and 

fields with his sweet, optimistic 

notes on the first warm days, sing- 
ing “He-er, che-er, spring is here,” is not 
really a lark, but cousin to the oriole and 
the redwinged blackbird. Often he may be 
seen with the blackbirds, flitting about in 
friendly neighborliness. However, a dozen 
blackbirds may be noticed to one meadow 
lark, because of the protective coloring of 
the feathers on his back, so like the dry 
grass, stubble, and the very ground itself, 
where he spends most of his time. Thus he 
remains unnoticed until he flies, with a sud- 
den: whir of wings, displaying the conspic- 
uous white pennant of his outer tail feath- 
ers. 

He is about the size of a robin; his breast 
is yellow, adorned with a large black cres- 
cent; and the rest of his body is :rather 
checkered and speckled in tones of brown, 
black, gray, and tawny. 

Most authorities seem to feel that as a 
songster he has little to recommend him. 
His song may grow monotonous with con- 
stant reiteration, but his fife-like notes are 
clear and sweet and have their value in the 
fine harmony of Nature’s spring orchestra. 

The greater portion of the meadow lark 
band move southward in the fall, but over 
much of the country a few are resident. 
All start northward very early in the 
spring. 

To find the meadow lark’s nest is like hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. It is formed 
of dry grasses and is cunningly hidden in a 
tuft of long grass, which is drawn together 
so as to form an arched covering. Altogeth- 
er the four to six rather round, blue-white 
eggs, mottled with brown or purplish mark- 
ings, are pretty thoroughly concealed. The 
female is a close sitter and, although some- 
times allowing a very near approach before 
flushing, usually slips away from the nest 
at the first sign of danger. She goes some 
distance from the nest before showing her- 
self, thus frequently throwing the searcher 
off the track. 

An instance of the meadow larks’ devo- 
tion to their offspring is told by a writer in 
Bird Lore. He says that a pair built their 
nest on the far side of the 400 yard firing 
point in the rifle range of a body of U. S. 
Marines. At target practice, when this skir- 
mish line was reached, the birds would fly’ 
away, but would return as soon as the firing 
ceased at that point. They became more 


i ta 
and more accustomed to the noise until when 
it was about time for the eggs to hatch, one 
of the birds would remain on the nest with 
guns being fired within two feet of its head. 
They raised a brood of the usual number in 
this close proximity to the daily firing of 
rifles, which did not seem to disturb the 
young birds in the least, and here they grew 
and thrived until old enough to take care of 
themselves, the men being very careful not 
to harm the nest or birds. 

The value of the meadow lark to agricul- 
ture is very great, for he eats countless 
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numbers of wireworms and cutworms, his 
long, sensitive bill probing at the roots of 
the grass and grain for these marauding 
pests that do so much damage to growing 
crops. Almost his entire diet consists of 
grasshoppers when they are most numerous, 
and in winter a large portion of his food is 
made up of hardy beetles. 

The meadow lark gains his livelihood, 
mostly, close to earth. But often at blossom 
time he wings his way to the topmost 
branches of some tall tree to pour forth the 
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Note: This outline of the Meadow Lark may be 


crayons. 


given to pupils to trace and color with paints or 


Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color bird outlines true to 


life many be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the Perry 
Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


How I Learned to Teach the Boy Who 
Was Not Interested 
By Ruth Bryant Miller 


IS hair was red and he had freckles—dozens 

of freckles. That is all I need to say about 

John. You know the type. His teacher was 
tall and thin. She had served long and faithfully. 
Believing that the road to knowledge was a mere 
path—a narrow path—she stayed in it. She ex- 
pected everyone else to stay in her particular path, 
allowing for no individuality. Her years were full 
of work and little else. I met her in the hall one 
day. It was then that I learned of John’s strange 
yearnings for new paths. ‘He is simply hopeless,” 
said she. “He doesn’t take an interest in anything. 
He is always making things instead of doing the 
work that he is supposed to do. I am sorry that I 
am to send such a boy to you next term.” 

“Is he subnormal?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. “He has brains. He just 
won’t use them. You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink.” 

My heart was full of pity for this tired teacher 
and I mentally shook John, whom I pictured as a 
mulish sort of child, forever being led to the fount 
of knowledge by the nap of the neck, as it were, 
only to refuse to partake of its refreshing waters. 

Then I met John. It was spring time—that 
magic time of new nests, tops, jumping ropes, and 
marbles. All nature was stirring. There were a 
hundred calls to the imagination. John had made 
a kite. He had taken his kite to the big field, raised 
it high in his arms and felt the breeze lift it from 
his hands. With upturned face he had watched it 
fly high above the tree tops. Each of us has felt 
the thrill of seeing something that we have created 
really work. I wish that you might have seen his 
enthusiastic little face! And then I cruelly brought 
him back to earth with my question: “And what 
did you learn to spell to-day?” 

“Crotch,” was the reply. 

“Indeed,” I thought, “we are evidently being ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the otch family.” 
Then to my mind came the words, “You can lead a 
horse to water but you can’t make him drink.” A 
thirsty horse always drinks unless there is some- 
thing the matter with the water, and a child drinks 
In cagerly the knowledge for which he is thirsty. 

Our children come to us rich in natural interests 
and we, in our blindness, teach otch in kite season. 


‘! a Christmas story comes in the last of the book 
We teach it in May! May—glad May—with its new 
grasses, cloud ships, and blue, blue sky was made 
or children. ’Tis then that flower elves and fair- 


es “come alive.” Beauty is all about us, yet we 
teach the story that happens along just then. 

{t was in September that I next met John. He 
entered my room with a live mouse in one pocket 
and an invention in the other. The invention was 
a windmill that turned round and round when you 
blew it; and the mouse was named Stella. 

I suddenly remembered that John liked to make 
things; so John taught me how to make windmills 





and I taught him about the land of windmills. 
That year John developed wonderful ability in con- 
struction work. He made many valuable articles 
for use in the schoolroom. But, best of all, with the 
training of the hands came training of the mind. 

We made a little house for Stella and watched 
her live. We studied her cousin, the field mouse, 
and then we studied fields, grain, fruit, and trees. 
We learned of the queer little mouse of Austvralia 
and of his surroundings. Oh, Stella had wonderful 
possibilities, 

I remember the days when a mouse was only a 
mouse to me and a windmill was only a source of 
annoyance. May the little Johns of my early years 
forgive me. I blindly led them along my little 
private path to knowledge, and they missed the joys 
of the happier way. 








Paper Cutting Border 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 

silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
even as possi- 
ble. Dotted lines 
show _ folded 
edges. When 
cutting inside 
the outer bor- 
der, make a 
short fold, clip 
a little diamond 
shaped hole, 
and insert point 
of scissors in 
this opening. 
Keeping a firm 
hold on the pa- 
per and turning 
it to meet the 
scissors will 
give the best re- 
sults. Be sure 
to cut firmly up 
to the intersec- 
tions, so as to 
avoid tearing. 
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In the class- 
room a large 
drawing should 


be made on the 
blackboard and 
the teacher 
should cut two 
or more borders 
as an explana- 
tion. A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 
sign and tone values. 
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The Value and Use of Stories in 
Teaching 


By Alice Fossen 


HE question is often asked, “What value does 

the telling of a story carry with it, which 

does not attend the reading of the 
story by each individual?” From the standpoint of 
the primary teacher the answer is simple. No 
matter how rapid progress may be in the mastery 
of written and printed symbols, children are for a 
long time handicapped in the matter of independent 
reading because their power to read is far behind 
their literary taste and appreciation. Even after a 
fair degree of ability in reading is attained, story- 
telling has its own important uses and value. 

Story-telling has a social value worth noting. A 
good story, well told, serves to weld the separate 
small units of a class into one whole, having for the 
time being a common attitude, ideal, or purpose. 
The aim of the story-teller should be to arouse a 
feeling of courage, a desire for service, or a noble 
ambition; or, there may result a pervading good 
humor which goes over into the next work to be 
done. 

Certain essentials of a good short story for adults 
are also essentials of a good story for children. 
The introduction should be very brief, the story 
taking the hearers almost immediately into the 
heart of things. The story must have action; the 
effect is stronger if there is direct discourse, so 
that the exact scene is clearly depicted before us. 
There must be a plot with a well-defined climax 
and a satisfying ending. There should be very lit- 
tle description, just enough to make the pictures 
vivid. 

Although the moral is not explicit in the genuine 
folk-tale, the best of such tales nevertheless are 
moral in effect, because the good is always made 
beautiful and attractive, while evil is represented 
as ugly and hateful. The right use of stories tends 
to influence children to love and admire the good 
and to hate what is evil. Is not this the soul of 
moral law? 

We must not always think of character building, 
however, in selecting our stories, unless the ability 
to enjoy a hearty laugh be included in that term. 
Mother Goose fills this need in the kindergarten and 
first grade. By the time the third grade is reach- 
ed there is, as a rule, very little of the humorous 
element introduced into the story hour. Some of 
the “Uncle Remus” stories, parts of “Pinocchio,” 
and “Alice in Wonderland” will serve to furnish 
humorous stories of a high type. 

The interest in fairy stories is believed by com- 
petent students of childhood to culminate at about 
the age of seven years. This would indicate that 
there should be a large use of such stories in the 
first and second grades. A few children never care 
for fairy stories, and others soon outgrow them. 
These children begin to ask, “Is it a true story?” 
So, even in the first grade some stories are needed 
which are really true or at least probable. 

No class of stories needs more careful sifting and 
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recasting, before they are ready for telling to chil- 
dren, than stories of myths. Certainly children do 
not like to have the characters in whom they have 
become deeply interested appear suddenly in the 
form of sun-gods or moon-maidens. Their imagina- 
tion will admit of an amount of strange events, 
but they want the characters in their stories to be 
real people, real fairies, and real giants. 

Most children have a native interest in birds and 
animals, and they listen eagerly to stories about 


them. Choose stories that acquaint children with 
the real habits and characteristics of these 
creatures. 


There should be an extensive use of stories for 
pure enjoyment, without any attempt to have pupils 
gain sufficient mastery to be able to tell them again. 
It is best to tell the story once and to talk about it 
afterwards with the children, getting their opinions 
and thoughts and seeking by questions to clear up 
any impressions that are vague or misleading. It 
is often a good plan to wait a day or two and then 
ask the class what story they would like to hear. 
If the new one is called for, tell it again. If it is 
not called for, you may conclude that the children’s 
interest in it is not great enough for you to have 
them learn it. 

Exact memorization should not be practiced. 
Strive for an orderly thinking of the succession of 
events and a full picturing of the scenes. Then, in 
order to make the story sound well, the next step 
should be a gradual polishing of the language in 
which the story is told. Sometime soon after call 
on the same child for the part of the story in which 
he made a mistake. In this way you will find that 
you are able to build up a higher consciousness of 
good English, as well as right habits in its use. 

To get better expression there 








satisfied to use a great deal of pantomime, with only 
a small amount of spoken language, and that large- 
ly the children’s own. This simple form of dra- 
matic action may be connected with other subjects 
as well as reading. Nature study, arithmetic, liter- 
ature, music, and games contain dramatic represen- 
tation which the children can evolve themselves. 


The History Bulletin Board 
By Mary Emily Clark 


‘ y | T pays to advertise” in more than one sense 
of the word. Very few children, and com- 
paratively few adults, read the daily papers 

intelligently and thus keep up with modern prog- 
ress, which is history in the making. The current 
events classes in the schools serve a very real pur- 
pose and accomplish a great deal for the pupils; but 
the bulletin board is a helpful incentive to careful 
reading and the presentation of the results of read- 
ing. 

The bulletin board should be as large as the 
schoolroom space or hall space will afford and 
should be placed in a prominent position where pu- 
pils entering school may see it. If a pupil in the 
current events class knows that his clipping may be 
shown on the board, he reads carefully to secure in- 
teresting material and he learns all that he can 
about his contribution because he wants to defend 
his choice and he also wants to see if it will suit his 
classmates, who vote as to its being placed there. 

To make the board more atractive, a regular pro- 
gram should be planned and a committee chosen 
weekly. The committee for the week should see 
that the news items selected are placed on the board 
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in such a fashion as to display the most important 
to the best advantage; the committee should alsy 
see that the board is cleared and kept in order, and 
that valuable clippings are filed for future use. 

At the end of the month a few days may be given 
over to a summary of events. This is especially jn. 
teresting. One day may be devoted to cartoons, 
Pictures teach more plainly than print, and most 
pupils enjoy seeing the whole board filled with cay. 
toons at least one day during the month. The pu- 
pils also learn many facts about modern history jn 
this way. Another day may be devoted to state 
news, another to national news, and still another to 
the news from a foreign country. This summary 
is a “follow-up” system, useful in attracting and 
holding the attention to the history which the class 
is “advertising”; and helpful in causing them to re- 
member events noted from day to day. Not the 
least value is the responsibility placed upon the 
various committees, who naturally take pride in 
presenting an attractive board for class or school 
to see. 

Daily papers, county papers, and magazines 
should all be consulted, and the resources of all 
members of the class called forth, because, of 
course, the school library cannot supply unlimited 
periodicals. If pupils do not wish to clip their 
magazines, they may write a clear, brief account of 
the event which they present. 

In addition to clippings, good history papers, 
maps, graphs, charts, outlines, and so forth, should 
be posted, so that all may see the work done by the 
class. The display of such work is an incentive to 
greater effort, a stimulus to pupils to do their best, 
and it reflects credit: not only upon individuals, but 
upon their class, their committee, and their school, 
As an aid to active interest in 
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The Story of the Color Fairies 


By FRANCES CAMP DUGGAR 


ILLUSTRATED BY MIRIAM LE MAY 


(This charming little story was handed down to the author by 
A plan for correlating it with paper cutting and 
other lessons will be found on page forty-one of this number.) 
























PART I 


HILDREN, do you love fairies? I 
knew you did, of course. Well, this 
is a fairy story I am going to tell 
you to-day. Away off in fairyland, 

so far, so far, and yet so near, the fairies 
were having a ball. The fairy queen was 
there in her long white robe and her silver 
crown. The wand she held was tipped with 
a beautiful silver star. All the other little 
fairies danced around her. And each little 
fairy was clad in white. Snow-white they 
all were like the snowflakes we love in the 
winter time. They were white all over, 
from the big white bows on the tips of their 
heads to the tiny white bows on the tips of 
their slippers. 

Suddenly the queen held up her silver 
wand and at once the fairies stopped danc- 
ing and gathered closer to listen to her 
words. 

“IT am tired of white,” said the queen, 
“white, white, white—noth- 
ing but white. White moon- 
light, white snowflakes, and 
fairies in white dresses with 
snowy wings. I think, yes 
I think, that I would like 
some colored fairies for a 
change.” 

The little white fairies 
held their breath in wonder. 
They had never heard any- 
thing so strange before. 
Then the queen motioned to 
three of them and they came 
tripping to her. 

In the hands of the first 
fairy the queen placed a 
tiny hoe. Then she whis- 
pered something in the 
fairy’s ear. “Now go, go on 
your errand,” she cried, and 
the fairy spread her wings 
and flew away. 

The second little fairy 
stepped up to the queen, and 
the queen placed a knife in 
her hands and whispered 
something in her ear. Then 
this fairy, too, spread her 
Wings and flew far away. 

(he third little fairy 
tame closer and the good 
queen gave her a_e small 
hatchet and a basket, and 
Whispering something in 
her ear, bade her hasten 
away, 

the fairy queen was very 
happy. “Some day they 








will return and we shall have some colored 
fairies,” said she. 

“What is colored?’ asked the other little 
fairies, for they had never seen anything 
that was not white. 

“Wait and see,” said the queen, and she 
flew off leaving the little fairies to finish 
their dance alone. 

Now the fairy with the hoe flew a long 
distance. But the hoe was a fairy hoe and it 
had no weight at all, so she did not grow 
tired of holding it. When she came to the 
land called South Carolina, she flew to the 
ground as the queen had bidden her do. 
Over the fields and through the meadows 
she went, searching for something the fairy 
had bidden her to find. At last, stopping 
before a tall green plant with pretty bright 
flowers, she gave a cry of joy. Taking her 
hoe, she quickly dug it up, roots and all. 
Then, remembering what the fairy had told 
her, she plucked off the flowers and threw 
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them down. With the hoe she cut a little 
piece from the stem, and folding it, with 
some of the leaves, into her dress, she spread 
her wings and flew up and up. 

“Now I know what colored is,” she said 
to herself. “The other little fairies do not 
know. But I have been out into the world 
and have seen many colors. How beautiful 
they are! Now I must hasten or the queen 
will think I have forgotten her errand.” And 
on and on she flew. 

Now the second little fairy flew even 
farther than the first. She flew so far that 
she came to a country where oranges hung 
in the sunshine and bananas were ripening 
on the trees. On and on she flew. Now the 
trees became different from the trees she 
had noticed the day before. They had queer, 
thick leaves and a great many thorns. 

“This must be Mexico,” whispered the 
little fairy to herself, and down she flew to 
one of the trees. Very carefully she ex- 
amined the leaves. Then 
she flew to another tree. 
Again she looked at the 
leaves but she could not 
have found what she was 
seeking, for she spread her 
wings and flew to yet an- 
other tree. This time her 
face grew. bright with 
smiles, for she had found it 
—the strange thing the 
queen had sent her to bring. 
Sticking tightly to the leaf 
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was a tiny red bug, the 
cochineal bug. 
Quickly the fairy drew 


out the knife the queen had 
given her, and brushed the 
bug into her pocket. From 
leaf to leaf she went, gath- 
ering the queer little red 
bugs. Then she waved her 
hand to the land of Mexico 
and flew back, back to fairy- 
land. 

But the third little fairy 
had flown farther than ei- 
ther of the others. For days 
and nights she had flown, 
over houses and hills and 
rivers. At last she came to 
the big ocean, yet on and on 
she flew. She came then to 
a strange hot country where 
the trees and vines grew in 
thick tangles, and where lit- 
tle brown children ran about 
in the sunshine. 





(Continued on page 89) 
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JUNE PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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The Visit to the Farm 


DIRECTIONS: The larger girl wears a 
blue jumper over white; the smaller, a pink 
dress and socks and white shoes. Both are 
light haired. The dog and chickens are 
white. The chickens have orange bills and 
legs and red combs and wattles. The horses 
are white, one having a red bridle. The 
fence is light brown. Mount as shown, us- 
ing a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper, 14x36 
inches, with a strip of brown 8x36 inches 
having its upper edge torn. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of che Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATIERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting MOTHER GOOSE PAT: 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat, 


Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 














each. 
Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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The Study of Holland as a Geography 
Project 
By Edith Owen 


Riverside School, Hammond, Ind. 


The Situation. 

The girls and boys of the 5B class of the River- 
side School became very much interested in Holland 
during their study of geography. One day, in 
speaking of the life and customs of the Dutch peo- 
ple, a boy told the story of “The Leak in the Dike.” 
It happened that the poem of this title was required 
reading in our grade, the 5B. At my suggestion 
the pupils found the poem in their reading books 
and it was assigned for the next day. The rhythm 
of the poem and the heroic story of Peter fascinated 
every child and each one had his lesson prepared 
very well, 


How It Started. 

During class the next day one of the boys wanted 
to read Peter’s part. Some pupils were anxious to 
impersonate other characters and before the chil- 
dren realized what was happening they were dram- 
atizing the poem. After reading the parts just as 
they were written the class decided to add other 
characters because, as they said, “Peter passed 
many people on his way to the blind man’s house.” 
Dutch names for the characters were taken from 
“Jan, the Little Dutch Boy,” a book on our reading 
table. The adding of characters meant imaginative 
conversation, thus giving a chance for oral English. 
Again and again we dramatized the poem, adding 
characters and conversation, deducting phrases, and 
criticizing the acting. I then proposed that we 
write the conversations on paper in the form of a 
play. This was a germ of infection. A play! 
Could they ask their mothers? Would they have 
costumes? I jotted each suggestion down on the 
blackboard and after their ideas seemed to be ex- 
hausted we reorganized the points into such a sim- 
ple outline as this: 


1. Writing the play. 

2. Making the scenery. 

8. Choosing the characters. 
4, Making the costumes. 
5. Writing the invitations, 


All had some idea of what a play should be, as 
they had read plays and presented them before. 
Different scenes were decided upon, and a list of 
prominent characters was made, after which the 
real composition work was begun. We reviewed the 
using of the direct quotation and the mechanics of 
composition. This writing, crossing out, revising 
and adding new words, was indeed real work, 
dressed up in holiday attire. 

To add to the interest I read and told the story 
of “Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates” during 
opening exercises. 

The School a Workshop. 

Our room became a busy workshop; a noisy one 
but a productive one. Meccano sets soon became 
windmills. Pictures of Holland were made, wooden 
shoes carved, and milk carts constructed. I drew 
on the blackboard, with colored chalk, the back- 
ground for a Holland scene. The children cut 
Dutch houses, Dutch people in action, flower. gar- 
dens, a dike, windmills, milk carts, cattle and geese 
out of scraps of colored paper. At this same time 
a border for the blackboard was made. The fa- 
miliar “Old Dutch Cleanser” advertisement figure 
was used as a pattern, The figures were pasted in 
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true perspective on the background, giving a life- 
like picture of a busy Dutch village. 

The fever spread through the class and they were 
anxious to help. One boy borrowed a motor and 
transformer from the Boy Scouts and fastened it on 
one of the windmills constructed from a Meccano 
set. That it actually would run was more than had 
been expected. Nothing then seemed impossible. 
Two boys said they were going to make the “good 
dame’s cottage’’ large enough for Frau and Myn- 
heer Von Paalen to enter. I grasped at this but 
only offered approval. They brought in three 
sides of a large drygoods box. The box was so large 
that they had to take it apart to bring it into the 
room. They decided, however, that the fourth side 
and the bottom of the box were not needed since it 
was to stand in a corner of the room. Places for 
the window and for the door were sawed out. Old 
green window shades were cut up to serve as tiles, 
and when they were painted red did very well. The 
house proper was painted bright blue. The girls 
decorated the window. “Tie back” white curtains 
were made, also a green shade with a circular pull 
cord. A box of tulips found a place on the window 
sill. When the paint was dry, each child walked in 
and out of the house. Did I say every one? No, 
not all, because two of the boys were too tall! This 
seemed a misfortune for a few minutes but one 
bright lad said, “Let’s get chairs from the kinder- 
garten and set the house on those.” This proved 
satisfactory. The chairs were hidden with paper 
and gave the appearance of a foundation. The 
house was finished; all mistakes rectified. 

We were about to enjoy complete satisfaction 
when a hand waved frantically and one of the girls 


in the class who stammers occasionally blurted out — 


“Where’s the chimney?” One was soon made of 
wood and covered with red brick paper. A _ stork’s 
nest was made of a cigar box covered with con- 
struction paper and nailed on the roof. It was 
filled with straw and the next problem that was 
presented was a stork. Many suggestions of Easter 
bunnies, chicks and even baby brother’s toys were 
made, but one child said he could make a stork out 
of cardboard. This proved more interesting than 
a ready-made one. 


Choosing Characters. 

Completion of the house and windmills meant 
that it was time to choose the characters for the 
play. By the time the play was written each child 
could impersonate every character. This made it 
very hard to choose the right child for his proper 
part. Each child had a chance to prepare himself 
for any character he liked best. Other members of 
the class were the judges. Their points of judg- 
ment were: 

1. Appearance. 

2. Memory. 

3. Clear and distinct speaking. 
4. Acting. 

A light-haired, blue-eyed boy was chosen for 
Peter because the children thought he resembled 
Peter. A taller and more serious lad made a good 
miller, and one of the sweetest little old-fashioned 
ladies in the class was chosen to be the mother. In 
choosing the characters the judges recognized abil- 
ity rather than popularity. A boy and a girl were 
chosen as Peter’s brother and sister, and five mem- 
bers of the class were villagers. With the blind 
man’s part assigned, there were just four pupils 
who had no part in the dramatization. As the play 
progressed, various articles were needed such as 
corn, apples and a basket of hot cakes for the blind 
man. The basket was readily brought, but what 
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about the cakes? One of the largest girls, who had 
not offered much in the way of suggestions, voiun- 
teered to make the cakes. Hands clapped! Her 
interest was awakened because she had finally dis- 
covered something that she knew how to do. She 
had the feeling that she had helped and was thus 
participating in the play. The problem of Holland 
was really being carried out in its own natural set- 
ting. I had realized this, of course, but a child 
brought it more vividly to my mind by showing me 
a poster he had made with these words printed on 
it: 5B ARE IN HOLLAND. 

The children in dramatizing found that all their 
scenery except the dike was real—that is, that they 
themselves had made it. We had been using the 
blackboard as a dike, and the leak was represented 
by a round chalk mark. I noticed a decided dissat- 
isfaction with this representation of the leak and 
the dike, and suggested making a dike. In a mo- 
ment I had four volunteers. One boy was sure he 
could get some laths at a lumber yard. When he 
returned he, with the other three, set to work. The 
picture molding, the chalk tray and the floor were 
used for the foundation. The laths made a good 
framework. A covering for the laths was a prob- 
lem soon solved by one of the boys. His father had 
a butcher shop and the paper used in wrapping up 
meat would be heavy enough. The dike was soon 
complete. 


Costumes. 

After the day for the play had been set, I opened 
the subject of costumes. We decided that they must 
be simple, homemade ones. Every child was to 
wear the Dutch dress. The girls’ caps were made 
from large handkerchiefs. Mother’s colored skirt 
was easily adapted. The bodice was made from 
scraps of dark serge or velvet and laced over a 
white blouse. The boys took their caps and turned 
them inside out. Most of the linings were brightly 
colored. Bloomers and the boys’ own blouses made 
a typical Dutch costume. 


Invitations. 


That same afternoon we planned the invitations. 
The kind of paper to use was the first problem. 
Invitations could not be written on lined paper, but 
a member of the class happened to have a tablet 
without lines. . Folding this paper made it about the 
correct size. The design, a silhouette of a Dutch 
windmill, was cut freehand from Delft-blue paper. 
This pasted on white paper was quite effective. 
The class as a whole composed the text. Messen- 
gers were chosen to deliver the invitations to Mr. L. 
L. Caldwell, our superintendent, Miss Def tta 
Curry, our principal, and the teacher and pupils 
of the 4A class. 

Finishing Details. 

After rehearsing the play, I asked the children 
what Frau Von Paalen put on the hot cakes. “But- 
ter,” was the answer. I reminded them that they 
had learned earlier in their study that the Hol- 
landers were excellent makers of butter and cheese. 
I suggested that we make some butter and cheese. 
The children could hardly conceive of being able to 
do this in school, but some of the children had lived 
on farms and had helped with the churning. ‘9 
pupils who had no part in the dramatization were 
appointed to prepare the table and get the utensils 
for the making of butter. A cream whipper, oper- 
ated as a churn, was borrowed and one quart of 
cream was purchased. _ At frequent intervals ‘he 
churning was stopped and observations were male. 
The expression on the children’s faces when the 
cream turned to butter is quite indescribable. 
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The pupils knew that cottage cheese was made of 
clabbered milk. Our first problem was to find a 
means of heating the milk. An electric stove, 
child’s size, was secured from a girl in the third 
grade. Two children, now in the play, were ap- 
pointed as managers. They set the stove on a table 
and the project proceeded. 

During the language period, programs were cut 
in the shape of a windmill and each decorated with 
a box of bright-colored tulips. The class had learn- 
ed « Dutch song and clog dance to be used in giving 
atiosphere to the play. 

The children went to a local baking company 
which was using Dutch dolls, windmills and wooden 
shoes for advertising purposes. The morning of 
our play the company sent us a representative who 
helped us decorate. This incident shows how read- 
ily the community will cooperate in any school proj- 
ect. 
The play served as a final review. It had mark- 
ed advantages for both the teacher and the children. 
The children enjoyed the review of their efforts 
and I had a chance to observe weak and strong 
points in my own teaching. The butter and cheese 
were served on crackers after the play, thus ful- 
filling two purposes, experience in making some- 
thing and social contact. 


SumMMary oF RESULTS 
This project gripped the minds and directed the 


action of the entire class, making it educational for 
the following reasons: 

I. It was the pupils’ own project. 

II. The motive to carry out the project arcse 

with the members of the class. 

III. The need to acquire information to carry 
the project to completion stimulated the pu- 
pils to read in geographies, in supplementary 
readers and in histories. 

IV. In the dramatization, they acquired skill in 
oral expression. 

V. The writing of invitations and programs, the 
compositions on cheese and butter making, 
and the writing of the play itself, provided 
a motive for written English, which included 
composition mechanics, spelling and penman- 
ship. 

The construction of the scenery involved 
problems in arithmetic, skill in handling raw 
materials, and the principle of perspective. 

VII. The participation in the making of butter 
and cheese taught the children the necessity 
of cleanliness in the preparation of food, 
thus correlating hygiene and home economics. 

VIII. The collection of pictures, books, and refer- 
ence material made the subject matter more 
interesting. 

IX. The greatest value to the 
through: 

1. Freedom of expression. 


VI 


pupils came 





2. The testing of their own ideas; correcting; 
and testing again, many times. 

. The application of the tested knowledge. 

. The judging of values and of ability. 

. The construction efforts to devise materials 
themselves when they could not be obtained. 

. The joy the pupils experienced in meeting 
the problems that arose in the social situa- 
tions created by this project. 
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A School Congress 


RIDAY afternoon drew to a close—for which 

I was thankful. The last school day seemed 

to be my worst one with two civics classes. 
I dreaded those two classes. It seemed impossible 
to get the least bit of interest from my boys. Some- 
thing had to be done, so I planned to have a Con- 
gress right in our own room. 

My first step was to announce my intention to 
each class. Here I struck a snag—the House didn’t 
want to be the House! There was too little distine- 
tion and too much work. I smoothed over this diffi- 
culty by pointing out the honor of being able to ini- 
tiate legislation. 

My next step was to review those powers and 
duties which we had had and add new ones to the 
list. I did this by assigning a topic to each boy in 
the class—to be reported on and discussed in class 




















Mat No. I 


TTRACTIVE mats can be made of Japanese 
floor matting and raffia in various colors. 
First cut the cord along each selvage edge of the 
matting and ravel it. If it has more than one 
color, as the strands are removed arranged them 
in piles according to their hue. 
Next moisten the matting threads in cold 
water until perfectly pliable. Also moisten the 
strands of raffia, that they may be straightened 


and torn until they are of uniform width. 

Mat No. I is made of greenish-tan matting. 
To make this mat you must first thread a blunt 
tapestry or crewel needle with brown raffia. 








Mats Made of Japanese 
Matting and Raffia 


By MARY B. GRUBB 
Art Supervisor 





Hold four strands of the matting together in the 
left hand and wrap for about one inch with the 
long end of raffia thread. (Fig. 1.) This portion 
is then coiled into a circle, with the opening in 
center as small as possible, and sewed together. 
(Fig. 2.) Cut the short ends close to the ring. 

Add two new strands of matting, hiding the 
ends under the ones already in use. Coil the 
six strands to the left and make the second row 
by sewing it, over and over, to the preceding 
row. (Fig 3.) Continue coiling for the third 
row and pass the needle through the matting 
and then through a stitch of second row. (Fig. 
4 and Fig 5.) If you wish, you can add one or 
two more strands. This will make the coil con- 
tain seven or eight strands. Be sure to keep the 
ends hidden in the coil when splicing the mat- 
ting. 

A row of blanket stitch made over the last row 
of the matting finishes the mat. Each stitch is 
caught back to the preceding row. 

When the stitches are so far apart that firm- 
ness is not assured, one must start new stitches 
at regular intervals. (Fig 5.) These new raffia 
threads are joined to the old ones by tying in a 
hard, flat knot, which should be hidden in the 
coil. If each stitch is made at the left of the 


) 


stitch in the previous row it will give a spiral 
arrangement that forms an interesting design. 


heavy raflia threads. 
natural color and the border is sewed with broad, 
dark blue raffia. 
one color, use the darkest tone for the outside 
rows to form a border. 


is more pliable and much easier for unskilled fin- 
gers to handle. Then, too, the matting is less ex- 
pensive. 
to reed and raffia basketry. 




















Mat No. II 


Mat No. II is made of coarse matting and 
The center is sewed with 
If the matting has more than 


The advantage of matting over reed is that it 


This lesson proves a fine introduction 
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after reasonable time had been given for the work. 
A partial list of the topics follows: 


1. How a bill becomes a law. 

2. Important committees of each house, 
3. How to address the presiding officer. 
4. Power of the presiding officer. 

5. Order of business. 

6. Form of a motion. 


Having acquainted ourselves with these neces- 
sary formalities, each child selected a state and a 
Senator or Representative from that state. 

By this time my civics class had ceased to be a 
bore, and Friday became a day to look forward to. 

Our order of business is arranged strictly ac- 
cording to Parliamentary law. Every speaker ad- 
dresses the chair and his fellow Senators. Every 
Senator is addressed by his assumed name during 
the meeting. 

The House originates all the bills and if they pass 
by the required two-thirds vote—which is by roll 
call—they are sent on to the Senate. Here they 
are debated and, if passed, are forwarded to the 
President (our principal) to be approved or vetoed. 

Our four committees—Appropriations, Rules, 
Foreign Affairs, Ways and Means—report regular- 
ly. They confer with the teacher one night before 
a regular session. The secretary calls the roll and 
records reports of the committees and all other busi- 
ness transacted in the house. 

Discussions or bills deal with international, na- 
tional, state and municipal affairs. Occasionally 
we have a bill introduced trying to improve condi- 
tions in the school building. 

All this sounds very formal and it is, to a certain 
extent. But the boys love it and work much hard- 
er than if we had regular routine work. They have 
become interested and enthusiastic. 

I suggested that each boy write to his own Sena- 
tor and if possible find out his views on ‘Various 
questions. We have had remarkable results. One 
Senator became so interested in his protege, Everett, 
that he treated him (with his parents) to a two- 
day trip to the national capital! While there our 
young Senator met the President and several real 
Senators. He was also present during a meeting of 
the Senate. It is needless to say that Everett re- 
quires no urging in any of his history work! 

Following Everett’s visit to Washington, we were 
interviewed by a reporter from a Philadelphia 
newspaper and photographed. Every boy in my six 
classes was agog with excitement. The other two 
civics classes are anxiously awaiting the new term 
so that they may begin “passing laws.” Is it likely 
they will need much urging? 
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A Seventh Grade Banking Project 
By Eulalia Kysar 


N graded schools banking is taught in either the 
[ seventh or the eighth grade. The children usu- 

ally find it hard and uninteresting, yet it is 
one of the most practical phases of arithmetic. In 
Brown and Coffman’s Teaching of Arithmetic, it is 
stated that “More than ninety per cent of the busi- 
ness of the country is carried on by checks and 
drafts.” Lindquist says, “In view of the growing 
importance of the bank, a thorough study of the ele- 
ments of banking in the grades is imperative.” 

Recently, in the Ravenwood (Missouri) Consoli- 
dated School, with a class of twenty-two seventh 
graders, I worked out a project in banking. The 
children were interested and enthusiastic and easily 
solved the problems that before had been difficult. 


Aim.—To vitalize the teaching of the practical 
phases of banking. 

Subject matter.—Study of checks, opening ac- 
counts, bank drafts, promissory notes, computing 
simple interest and bank discount. 


Development.—In the vitalized agriculture (or 
manual arts) class decide upon a plan for the bank, 
the material needed and a committee to work it out. 
We used a table four feet long and two feet wide. 
Then the agriculture class made a board front for 
it with an eighteen-inch square opening in the 
center. 

I introduced the project in the arithmetic class 





a few days before we were ready to begin the sub- 
ject. I first interested the pupils and made them 
want a bank. I asked such questions as: How 
many have ever cashed a check? Did you ever 
write a check? Did you ever deposit money in a 


bank? Ought we to know how to do these things? 
Why? How can we best learn? By reading about 
them? By doing them? The children themselves 


will sugfest a bank and that is what you want them 
to do. 

Have the pupils offer possible names for their 
bank. When several names have been suggested 
have them vote by ballot for their choice. We 
named our bank “The Children’s National Bank.” 

We had five hundred each of bank notes, checks 
and deposit slips printed at the printing office in 
town. (This cost nine dollars and was paid for 
by a play presented by the class.) The children 
brought green and yellow wrapping paper from 
home and made green and gold certificates. We 
made fractional money out of tablet backs. 

When the agriculture class finished the bank, we 
set it across one corner of the room and were ready 
to begin banking. Each pupil was given a check 
book and a few hundred dollars. 

I divided the work into eight lessons, each lesson 
representing a unit of work rather than a day’s 
work. A lesson may cover only a few days or it 
may require several weeks, depending upon the abil- 
ities of the class. Since each pupil in the class pro- 
vides data for problems in each lesson, plenty of 
material for drill is obtained. 

Lesson One.—Opening an account. One pupil 
was selected as cashier and the other children de- 
posited their money. They were given deposit slips 
and a bank book. 

Lesson Two.—Checking. The children brought 
pictures of horses, cows, chickens, automobiles, etc., 
and pretending they were real, they sold them to 
other pupils. The children paid for what they 
bought, with checks. 

Lesson Three.—Indorsing the check. The chil- 
dren indorsed their checks.and deposited them in 
the bank. Some of the checks were indorsed and 
used as money to pay for a horse or whatever was 
bought. We studied the three kinds of indorse- 
ments and used each. All checks were finally de- 
posited. 

Lesson Four.—Computing interest on deposits. 
(Interest had already been studied in seventh year 
work.) Each pupil found the amount of interest 
the bank would pay him at 4% if he loaned his 
money to the bank for one year. Each made an in- 
terest problem of his money for the benefit of the 
class and we made these the basis of drill work for 
the next two or three days. 

Lesson Five.—The bank draft. In this lesson we 
studied the various ways of sending money to a dis- 
tant point. The children searched in catalqgues 
for articles they wished to buy. We chose a tem- 
porary post office and postmaster, also companies 
from whom the children were to buy. Their letters 
were written in language class. They went to the 
bank and got the drafts and mailed them through 
the post office. The drafts were received by the 
companies, collected, and the merchandise shipped 
to the purchasers. 

Lesson Six.—Borrowing from the bank. Some of 
the pupils decided to purchase a farm, or an auto- 
mobile, and found they did not have sufficient 
money. So they decided to borrow from the bank. 
The bank loaned the money at 8% interest. In this 
lesson we studied the forms and kinds of promis- 
sory notes. We found the date of maturity of the 
notes and the value of the notes at maturity. This 
gave us problems for drill. Each pupil gave us 


the data for one problem, using his own note. We 
spent three days on this. 
Lesson Seven.—Borrowing from individuals. 


The bank notes were paid with paper money given 
each pupil. About half of the pupils decided to 
borrow from neighbors who had money to loan. 
The neighbor loaned the money at 6% interest for 
six months, nine months or one year. We found 
the date of maturity and the value of the note at 
maturity. This gave us problems for several days’ 
work. 
Lesson The children 


Kight.—Bank discount. 











who had loaned their money needed it before it was 
due. To make the situation more real, we p!aced 
a calendar before the pupils and tore off several 
leaves. In the preceding lesson we had found the 
value of the notes at maturity. We now learned 
what is meant by “term of discount” and found the 
term of discount on each note. This was one day’s 
work. The next day we computed the discount, 
that is, found the interest for the term of discount 
and subtracted from the value of the note at mztur- 
ity, thus determining the net proceeds or the amount 
the bank would pay for the notes. The children 
now went to the bank and sold their notes. We 
learned the new term “net proceeds” and made a 
study of negotiable and non-negotiable notes. 


CORRELATIONS 


This work can be correlated with vitalized agri- 
culture, civil government, language, drawing, spell- 
ing and history. 

1. Make the bank in the vitalized agriculture 
class. 

2. In civil government study the powers of Con- 
gress over coinage of money; learn where the three 
mints are. Find out in what denominations silver 
and gold certificates are issued. 

3. The letters in Lesson Five were written in lan- 
guage. “Our Bank” or some related topic can be 
made the subject for oral or written discussions 
by the pupils. 

4, The paper and fractional money can be made 
in drawing periods in connection with the study of 
lettering. The name of the bank can be made with 
large letters and pasted on the front of the bank. 

5. All new words, as draft, maturity, data, coin- 
age, denomination, fractional, promissory, negoti- 
able can be used for spelling lessons. 

6. Trace the history of the bank from the estab- 
lishment of the United States Bank in Washington’s 
administration to the Federal Reserve Banks of 
to-day. 
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Visualizing History 
By J. Corbett Colley 


ISTORY is variously defined. A good defini- 

tion is: “History is the study of the de- 

velopment of human civilization from the 
earliest times down to the present.” Taking this 
definition to work upon, we arrive at the conclusion 
that although every human being must have exer- 
cised his influence—good or bad—still the develop- 
ment has been attributed largely to men of strong 
character and personality. These men were ac- 
tuated by personal, patriotic, or philanthropic mo- 
tives. With their lines of attack planned, so to 
speak, no obstacles were able to cause them to devi- 
ate therefrom. In this light history inevitably re- 
solves itself into a gigantic biography. This biog- 
raphy runs smoothly in its continuity; every cause 
has its corresponding effect. 

The method I am using to visualize history is a 
simple one, and it is one some form of which other 
teachers doubtless use. It came to me quite by 
accident. 

One day two years ago in my American history 
class I assigned to the pupils several characters of 
the period of exploration and discovery. They were 
to report on these more copiously than had been the 
custom in the regular class work. One of the boys, 
who could be counted on to be original in his meth- 
od, began his report to the class in this manner: 

“IT am Christopher Columbus. I was born about 
the year 1440 in the little city of Genoa, Italy. My 
father was a wool-comber.” He continued the re- 
port in the first person, telling every important in- 
cident and motive in the life of the great discoverer. 
I naturally noticed the effect of his novel form 0! 
narration. He held the attention of the other pupils 
better than anyone else had ever done. To me it 
was an inspiration, a revelation. I decided ‘hen 
and there that I would try the boy’s unique pian. 
It worked, and it is still working, with the result 
that our little library of history has had to be ire- 
quently enlarged. I also use the plan with similar 
effect in every class in high school history. : 

The argument for this method of visualizing ‘1!s- 
tory is easily understood. It tickles the vanity of 
the pupil for the teacher to say, “Now, James 
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Jackson, in the next lesson you are to be Captain 
Jockin Smith.” Immediately the pupil repairs to the 
library and reads everything available about Vir- 
ginia’s pioneer settler. He endeavors to tell more 
of himself as the dauntless settler than any other 
pupil can tell of himself as some other dauntless 
settler. 

The method can be used in every field of history. 
Suppose that the class is studying the Civil War and 





is at the moment considering Jackson’s Valley Cam- 
paign. Each of the generals whom Jackson fought 
and defeated is assigned to some pupil. The 
“generals” endeavor to explain the, reasons for 
their defeats with the result that they look at the 
campaign in the same way that the generals them- 
selves looked at it. This is true visualization, and 
visualization is necessary in the teaching of any 
subject if the student makes much progress. 





In studying many of the lessons in history the 
pupils necessarily utilize dialogue. A great deal 
could be said in favor of dialogue in the class, but 
that is not the intention of this little article. The 
teacher of history may make any alterations or ad- 
ditions to the biography-first-person method that 
suits his or her fancy, as long as they bring the de- 
sired result. And the result of all teaching should 
be visualization of anything that can be visualized. 
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A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


By DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the tenth of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 














X. PURITY 


A Girl Scout is clean in thought, word, and deed ; 
Of this type of woman our Country has need. 
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You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather 


Which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.— Froebel. 


Industrial Projects 
By Ruth Angelo 


Special Project Teacher Brazil, Ind. 


HE purpose of work in industrial arts is to 

give the pupils a background of knowledge 

and experience which will bring them into 
sympathetic and intelligent relationship with the 
world of industry in which they live. This knowl- 
edge and appreciation is gained through actual 
constructive work, explanations, discussions, dem- 
onstrations and excursions. 

The chief industry in our community being the 
manufacture of clay products, the children are 
naturally interested in it. Since projects should al- 
low opportunity for individual expression in struc- 
tural or decorative design, we began the study of 
clay by making book ends, wall pockets, candle- 
sticks, flower pots, bulb bowls and bird baths. 

When these individual projects were completed, 
the children asked to visit one of the clay products 
plants in our city to see the bricks made. They 
watched the entire process of brick making, and the 
factory gave us enough clay to make our bricks. 
At first the bricks were all molded by hand but 
later wooden molds were made and the bricks were 
more satisfactory. 

We watched masons building a brick foundation 
and learned how mortar is made, how to place 
bricks in a wall, what tools are used, etc. The chil- 
dren made a chimney and a tile fireplace. Shingles 
were donated by a patron, and the little bungalow 
was given a substantial roof. The constructive 
work furnished an excellent nucleus for all the 
other work required in this grade. 

Many problems in clay work called for library 
reading as well as observation and experiments. 
Reading matter that heretofore seemed too diffi- 
cult was studied earnestly. In his effort to trace 
the history of brick making, each child averaged 
much more reading a day than was required. 

Excellent drill in accurate measuring was obtain- 
ed during the construction of the bricks and tiles, 
the bungalow, fireplace and roof. 

All the children wrote accounts of their trip to 
the factory and of our own brick making. Each 
child chose a topic of special interest to him and 
prepared an interesting composition. Such topics 
were chosen as “Primitive Brick Making,” ‘Pre- 
paring Dry Clay for Use,” “Making Dishes,” 
“Molding Brick and Tile,” “Clay Products,” and 
“A Modern Clay Plant.” This work furnished ex- 
cellent practice in punctuation, paragraphing, cap- 
italization, choice of words, etc. The following are 
two accounts written by the children: 


MAKING FLOWER POTS 


This morning I made a flower pot. I used the 
gray clay our factories use here for bricks. 

First I made a cooky about half an inch thick and 
cut a piece out of the middle about the size of a 
quarter. 

Next I made a coil, wet the cooky around the out- 
side, then worked the coil around till it was solid 
and smooth. I built it up with coils until it was 
large enough. 

When they are made by the coil method they must 
be carefully worked so that there are no holes and 





no thin places or the flower pot will not hold any- 
thing. 
To-morrow I will bake it so it will be waterproof. 
MELVIN H. 
MAKING FLOWER POTS 


Yesterday we visited a clay products plant and 
saw them make flower pots. First a man makes a 
cooky, then he hands it to another man who takes a 
large sheet of clay, fastens it to the cooky and rubs 
the seams till you cannot tell where it was joined. 

Then he puts it on a wheel which turns around 
very fast by electricity and gives the flower pot a 
perfect shape. 

It takes about five minutes to do this with the 
potter’s wheel. 

When a big tray had been filled a man stacked 
them to dry a while and later put them in a big 
oven to bake. 

MARTHA C., 


These language lessons furnished the work in 
spelling and writing. Words very difficult for third 
grade were studied, but the children learned to 
spell and use correctly and with ease the following, 
among many: 


factory materials industry 
pottery kiln coil 
machinery primitive develop 
transparent ornaments process 
temperature excursions decorate 
plasticine shellac mortar 


It is difficult to separate the history, geography 
and industrial arts in the third grade. The geog- 
raphy problem solved by the children was: ‘“Ac- 
count for the Size of Brazil.” The children gained 
some idea of the interdependence of communities, 
which will be carried on in the other grades. 

Aside from the general information relative to 
industrial life, an appreciation and love for the 
beautiful were gained, thus fostering the develop- 
ment of the child’s good taste and his ability to 
choose wisely the industrial products to supply his 


own needs. 
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Rural Primary Writing 


Teach Careful Use of Writing Copies 
By Beulah Adams Gilmore, Writing Supervisor 


2 Poe copies in writing for the dif- 
ferent classes in the rural school? How 
do you do it?” you ask. 

Oh, it’s not such a difficult task! We make some; 
the older children make some; we buy some; but 
we teach the children how to use the copies after 
they are made. It isn’t the making of the copies 
that need take much of the rural teacher’s time, or 
cause her great concern, it is the careful using of 
those copies. Be very sure that they are made on 
the same paper that the class will write on when 
using the copies. 

First, plan your campaign. Start with some let- 
ters and words, the troublesome k, for instance, 
followed by the word kind or sink, all one-line 
copies. These copies, made for beginners, should 
be on the beginners’ paper, exactly the same size as 
required of the little folks, and arranged so that 
they may be copied letter ynder letter. Children 


like variety, so see that your copies are varied. 

Build some sentences: “Be kind to your kitten,” 
still using the k, you see; or “Mike’s kite fiew 
high.” Scatter in some capital letters; an exercise 
or two of combined 7 or a, for example; and some 
figures. For the advanced second graders and 
third grade pupils, by way of variety, occasionally 
use a two-line copy—something about Columbus, 
perhaps, or the town hall. Paste the sheet contain- 
ing your copies on light-weight tagboard and then 
cut the strips apart. 

Teach that the writing of the pupil must be made 
directly, directly, letter under letter; up stroke un- 
der up stroke; space under space; final stroke un- 
der final stroke; edge of copy to edge of paper. 

For drill, draw parallel lines about five inches 
apart on the blackboard. Write a copy in the top 
space and illustrate. in the space beneath just what 
you mean by an exact copy. Then ask pupils to do 
the same. A _ splendid chance for pleasant criti- 
cisms and “finding mistakes.” Yes, Josie’s A is 
fatter than the copy! And Frank’s spacing is not 
so even as the model above. And if we should 
draw a line right down through the teacher’s | it 
would not continue down through Jack’s l, as it 
ought to do if Jack’s letter is just like his copy and 
just. exactly under it. And so it goes. 

Now teach that after each copy has been made 
on paper, the model must be slipped down to cover 
up the children’s own imperfect letters. 

Train the children to compare the last sentence 
written with the first sentence, and not only to be 
able to say whether or not there is improvement, 
but to be able to say definitely just what that im- 
provement is. Then too, it is essential that the 
copies be held carefully in place by the left hand 
as the child writes. Allow the older pupils to help 
the younger ones in pencil holding and in the use 
of the model copies. 

A word about copy books. I suggest that, in 
case you wish to buy such books, you choose the 
newer narrow kind that may be slipped down over 
the child’s own sentences, and not the old-time, 
copy--your-own-mistakes-all-down-the-page kind. 


Language Games 


By Mary E. Burgess 
Public School No. 12, Albany, N. Y. 
GAME I 

Aim: (a) To substitute “To whom shall I give 
the ball?” for “Who shall I give the ball to?” (b) 
To stress “You may.” 

MATERIAL: A ball. 

MetHop: A director is chosen. He takes his 
place before the class, and the teacher begins the 
game by asking, “To whom shall I give the ball, 
James?” 

Director—You may give it to Jack, Miss Clark. 

Jack—Thank you, Miss Clark. To whom sha! I 
give the ball, James? 

In like manner the ball continues its journey un- 
til the director decides to end the game, saying; 
“You may give it to me, thank you.” 


GAME II 


To substitute “I saw” for “I seen.” _ 
Twelve players line up in the dressing 


AIM: 
METHOD: 
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room, while the leader cautions remaining ones to 
carefully watch each arrival as soon as he appears 
on the stage. 

The players are then signaled. In turn each per- 
forms some original act. After all have partici- 
pated and while all are still in the limelight the 
leader, questions a spectator, “What did you see, 
Donald?” . 

Donald—I saw Ann dance, Fred. 

If both grammar and act are stated correctly 
Ann forfeits her position, and Donald becomes first 
actor in the new line-up. 

The game continues. 

GAME III 

Am: (a) To substitute “I am not” for “I ain’t.” 
(b) To stress the expression, “I am not holding 
anything.” 

MATERIAL: A button, 

MetHop: A child selected as “guesser” steps 
from the room. ; 

During his absence the teacher commands, “Right 
hand on desk—place!”” She then places the button 
in some player’s hand. 

At signal “Ready,” all players clcse 
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questions some player who she thinks is holding 
the ring. 

If Reta is unsuccessful, the new suspect takes his 
turn as searcher. 

In like manner the game continues until some 
player succeeds in locating the ring. He then takes 
it to the leader and as a reward is given another 
ring from the tray. 

The leader asks permission to use the new own- 
er’s ring to begin another game. 


A Project for Teaching Color 
(See “The Story of the Color Fairies” on Page 33) 
By Frances Camp Duggar 


HE Story of the Color Fairies was told to 

me, as a little girl, by my mother. I have 
never seen it in print and Mother herself 

could not remember where she had heard it or read 
it. I did not realize then its educational value, but 
we children thought it the most beautiful story that 





Aes, t 
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Mother told, and we never grew tired of hearing it. 

Now that I have grown up and become a teacher 
of little ones myself, I never weary of repeating it, 
for the children love it so. And the best part about 
it is the fairies themselves, for who would not like 
to see and make the dainty little creatures! 

The smallest children may be taught to recognize 
colors. From the play with the fairies, they may be 
led to a knowledge of the rainbow and its colors. 





They will enjoy drawing rainbows with their 
crayons. They will be delighted by the colors in 


soap bubbles and in the sunlight that falls through 
a prism or is reflected from a hand mirror. 


HOW TO USE THE STORY 
For very little children the two parts of the story 
should be told as separate stories on different days. 
For older children it may be told as one story. 
Before telling the story, I make ten fairies, three 
white, one blue, one red, one yellow, one purple, one 
orange, one green, and one to represent the queen. 
Although six white fairies are mentioned in the 
story, only three appear at once. 
I have the fairies concealed in a box 
or drawer and as each fairy appears in 





hands as if holding buttons, and the 
outside player returns. Immediately he 
begins to question, “What are you hold- 
ing, Rose?” 

If Rose has not been given the but- 
ton, she replies, “I am not holding any- 
thing, Earl,’ and displays her open 
hands for proof. 

In like manner Earl’s search con- 
tinues until successful. 

The one who held the button is then 
made “guesser” and the game continues. 


GAME IV 

Am: To substitute “May you?” 
“Can you?” 

MaTerRIALS: Ten small chairs. If 
these are not available, two pieces of 
heavy twine similar to a horse line tied 
to a chair may be used to represent a 
bus. 

MetHop: A player is sent out of the 
room, while the teacher gives the fol- 
lowing explanation: “Tom is going to 
the circus in his bus. He will take with 
him as many children as it will com- 
fortably hold. The little ones that I 
touch may go.” (Teacher taps ten 


for 

















players.) 

The outside player is then recalled 
and begins to question: “May you go to 
the circus, Ned?” 

If Ned may go, he answers: “Yes, I 
may go, Tom.” ; 

Ned then takes his place in the wait- 
ing bus. 

Questioning continues until all places 
are taken. The occupants then sing, 
“The Zoo” and “Honk, Honk,” from 
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Hollis Dann. 
GAME V 

Atm: (a) To substitute “Have you?” 
for “Have you got?” (b) To use “May 
I?” instead of “Can I?” 

MATERIALS: A paper tray and sever- 
al penny rings. 

METHOD: The leader introduces the 
game by saying “Grace, may I use your 
ring in this game?” 

Grace—Yes, Mary, you may use my 
ring. 

Grace steps to the tray, selects a 
ring, hands it to the leader and then re- 
tires from the room. -After this the 
leader directs remaining players to 
blind eyes while she places the ring in 
some child’s hands. ' 

At signal, the class sit in rest position 
and the hiding player returns. Imme- 
diately the search for the missing trink- 
et begins: 

Grace—Reta, have you my ring? 

If Reta has not the ring, she replies, 
“No, Grace, I haven’t your ring, but I 
will help you find it.” 








TO MAKE A FAIRY DRESS 


Fold a square of tissue paper 
in both directions and cut on the 
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A FAIRY 


we THE WINGS 


are creased with the 
fingers into folds along the center 
and pasted to the back of Fairys dress. 





Directions for Making the Color Fairies 





Showing the FAIRY 
DRESS open. The head goes 
thru A and thearms thru B 
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the story, I produce the proper fairy 
and hold it up for the children to see. 
Then I let the fairies carry out the ac- 
tions of the story, as I tell it. 

The appearance of the fairies from 
time to time keeps the interest intense 
to the end of the story, and the chil- 
dren’s delight in each new fairy quite 
repays me for all the trouble I go to in 
making the little figures. 

If you offer the children an oppor- 
tunity to “play the story,” they will 
eagerly respond. They may play it in 
their own way without suggestions or 
supervision. Or, with your help, they 
may make a pretty little play of it. 
Colored capes of cloth or crepe paper 
may be used over the white dresses, 
when the fairies change colors. Fairy 
songs and dances may be introduced if 
you like. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Children of six or more will be inter- 
ested in seeing pictures of Mexico, In- 
dia, etc., in geographies or geographical 
magazines. They will enjoy having you 
tell them how dyes are made. They will 
want to know more about the indigo 
plant and how it grows. 

They should be told how and why 
commercial or artificial dyes are now 
replacing the natural ones used by peo- 
ple of earlier generations. 

You will probably see for yourself 
many other opportunities to draw les- 
sons from the story and make it useful 
to you in your own school, 


MAKING THE FAIRIES 

The best part of this particular story 
is the opportunity it gives for handwork 
and for the teaching of the primary and 
secondary colors. 

Provide a pattern similar to Figure 5. 
The child cuts it on a fold of white 
paper, once for every fairy he is to 
make. Suggest that he make the six 
colored fairies. Show him that they are 
first white as they were in the story. 
Let him get his water colors and color 
the first three blue, red, and yellow, tell- 
ing what dye or paint he is using for 
each. 

Then he mixes red and blue and sees 
that it really forms purple. He is now 
ready to color the purple fairy. In the 
same way he should mix his colors to 
obtain orange and green. 

When the fairies are dry, the child 
cuts them out and has them to keep. 

Very small children may simply cut 
the fairies from colored paper or color 
them with crayola, while those six years 
of age or older can probably manage the 
watercolors. Girls of eight or ten can 











Reta, becoming the new searcher, 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather 
which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.— Froebel. 


Industrial Projects 
By Ruth Angelo 
Special Project Teacher Brazil, Ind. 


HE purpose of work in industrial arts is to 

give the pupils a background of knowledge 

and experience which will bring them into 
sympathetic and intelligent relationship with the 
world of industry in which they live. This knowl- 
edge and appreciation is gained through actual 
constructive work, explanations, discussions, dem- 
onstrations and excursions. 

The chief industry in our community being the 
manufacture of clay products, the children are 
naturally interested in it. Since projects should al- 
low opportunity for individual expression in struc- 
tural or decorative design, we began the study of 
clay by making book ends, wall pockets, candle- 
sticks, flower pots, bulb bowls and bird baths. 

When these individual projects were completed, 
the children asked to visit one of the clay products 
plants in our city to see the bricks made. They 
watched the entire process of brick making, and the 
factory gave us enough clay to make our bricks. 
At first the bricks were all molded by hand but 
later wooden molds were made and the bricks were 
more satisfactory. 

We watched masons building a brick foundation 
and learned how mortar is made, how to place 
bricks in a wall, what tools are used, etc. The chil- 
dren made a chimney and a tile fireplace. Shingles 
were donated by a patron, and the little bungalow 
was given a substantial roof. The constructive 
work furnished an excellent nucleus for all the 
other work required in this grade. 

Many problems in clay work called for library 
reading as well as observation and experiments. 
Reading matter that heretofore seemed too diffi- 
cult was studied earnestly. In his effort to trace 
the history of brick making, each child averaged 
much more reading a day than was required. 

Excellent drill in accurate measuring was obtain- 
ed during the construction of the bricks and tiles, 
the bungalow, fireplace and roof. 

All the children wrote accounts of their trip to 
the factory and of our own brick making. Each 
child chose a topic of special interest to him and 
prepared an interesting composition. Such topics 
were chosen as “Primitive Brick Making,” “Pre- 
paring Dry Clay for Use,” “Making Dishes,” 
“Molding Brick and Tile,” “Clay Products,” and 
“A Modern Clay Plant.” This work furnished ex- 
cellent practice in punctuation, paragraphing, cap- 
italization, choice of words, etc. The following are 
two accounts written by the children: 


MAKING FLOWER POTS 


This morning I made a flower pot. I used the 
gray clay our factories use here for bricks. 

First I made a cooky about half an inch thick and 
cut a piece out of the middle about the size of a 
quarter. 

Next I made a coil, wet the cooky around the out- 
side, then worked the coil around till it was solid 
and smooth. _I built it up with coils until it was 
large enough. 

When they are made by the coil method they must 
be carefully worked so that there are no holes and 


no thin places or the flower pot will not hold any- 
thing. 
To-morrow I will bake it so it will be waterproof. 
MELVIN H. 


MAKING FLOWER POTS 


Yesterday we visited a clay products plant and 
saw them make flower pots. First a man makes a 
cooky, then he hands it to another man who takes a 
large sheet of clay, fastens it to the cooky and rubs 
the seams till you cannot tell where it was joined. 

Then he puts it on a wheel which turns around 
very fast by electricity and gives the flower pot a 
perfect shape. 

It takes about five minutes to do this with the 
potter’s wheel. 

When a big tray had been filled a man stacked 
them to dry a while and later put them in a big 
oven to bake. 

MarTHA C, 


These language lessons furnished the work in 
spelling and writing. Words very difficult for third 
grade were studied, but the children learned to 
spell and use correctly and with ease the following, 
among many: 


factory materials industry 
pottery kiln coil 
machinery primitive develop 
transparent ornaments process 
temperature excursions decorate 
plasticine shellac mortar 


It is difficult to separate the history, geography 
and industrial arts in the third grade. The geog- 
raphy problem solved by the children was: ‘“Ac- 
count for the Size of Brazil.” The children gained 
some idea of the interdependence of communities, 
which will be carried on in the other grades. 

Aside from the general information relative to 
industrial life, an appreciation and love for the 
beautiful were gained, thus fostering the develop- 
ment of the child’s good taste and his ability to 
choose wisely the industrial products to supply his 
own needs, 





Rural Primary Writing 


Teach Careful Use of Writing Copies + 
By Beulah Adams Gilmore, Writing Supervisor 


r3 “Lier a copies in writing for the dif- 
ferent classes in the rural school? How 
do you do it?” you ask. 

Oh, it’s not such a difficult task! We make some; 
the older children make some; we buy: some; but 
we teach the children how to use the copies after 
they are made. It isn’t the making of the copies 
that need take much of the rural teacher’s time, or 
cause her great concern, it is the careful using of 
those copies. Be very sure that they are made on 
the same paper that the class will write on when 
using the copies. 

First, plan your campaign. Start with some let- 
ters and words, the troublesome k, for instance, 
followed by the word kind or sink, all one-line 
copies. These copies, made for beginners, should 
be on the beginners’ paper, exactly the same size as 
required of the little folks, and arranged so that 
they may be copied letter ynder letter. Children 


like variety, so see that your copies are varied. 

Build some sentences: “Be kind to your kitten,” 
still using the k, you see; or “Mike’s kite fiew 
high.” Scatter in some capital letters; an exercise 
or two of combined i or a, for example; and some 
figures. For the advanced second graders and 
third grade pupils, by way of variety, occasionally 
use a two-line copy—something about Columbus, 
perhaps, or the town hall. Paste the sheet contain- 
ing your copies on light-weight tagboard and then 
cut the strips apart. - 

Teach that the writing of the pupil must be made 
directly, directly, letter under letter; up stroke un- 
der up stroke; space under space; final stroke un- 
der final stroke; edge of copy to edge of paper. 

For drill, draw parallel lines about five inches 
apart on the blackboard. Write a copy in the top 
space and illustrate in the space beneath just what 
you mean by an exact copy. Then ask pupils to do 
the same. A splendid chance for pleasant criti- 
cisms and “finding mistakes.” Yes, Josie’s A is 
fatter than the copy! And Frank’s spacing is not 
so even as the model above. And if we should 
draw a line right down through the teacher’s 1 it 
would not continue down through Jack’s l, as it 
ought to do if Jack’s letter is just like his copy and 
just exactly under it. And so it goes. 

Now teach that after each copy has been made 
on paper, the model must be slipped down to cover 
up the children’s own imperfect letters. 

Train the children to compare the last sentence 
written with the first sentence, and not only to be 
able to say whether or not there is improvement, 
but to be able to say definitely just what that im- 
provement is. Then too, it is essential that the 
copies be held carefully in place by the left hand 
as the child writes. Allow the older pupils to help 
the younger ones in pencil holding and in the use 
of the model copies. 

A word about copy books. I suggest that, in 
case you wish to buy such books, you choose the 
newer narrow kind that may be slipped down over 
the child’s own sentences, and not the old-time, 
copy--your-own-mistakes-all-down-the-page kind. 





Language Games 


By Mary E. Burgess 
Public School No. 12, Albany, N. Y. 
GAME I 

Arm: (a) To substitute “To whom shall I give 
the ball?” for “Who shall I give the ball to?” (b) 
To stress “You may.” 

MATERIAL: A ball. 

METHOD: A director is chosen. He takes his 
place before the class, and the teacher begins the 
game by asking, “To whom shall I give the ball, 
James?” : 

Director—You may give it to Jack, Miss Clark. 

Jack—Thank you, Miss Clark. To whom shall I 
give the ball, James? 

In like manner the ball continues its journey un- 
til the director decides to end the game, saying, 
“You may give it to me, thank you.” 


GAME II 


Aim: To substitute “I saw” for “I seen.” 
METHOD; Twelve players line up in the dressing 
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room, while the leader cautions remaining ones to 
carefully watch each arrival as soon as he appears 
on the stage. 

The players are then signaled. In turn each per- 
forms some original act. After all have partici- 
pated and while all are still in the limelight the 
leader questions a spectator, “What did you see, 
Donald?” 

Donald—I saw Ann dance, Fred. 

If both grammar and act are stated correctly 
‘Ann forfeits her position, and Donald becomes first 
actor in the new line-up. 

The game continues. 

GAME III 

Am: (a) To substitute “I am not” for “I ain’t.” 
(b) To stress the expression, “I am not holding 
anything.” 

MATERIAL: A button. 

METHOD: A child selected as “guesser” steps 
from the room. ; 

During his absence the teacher commands, “Right 
hand on desk—place!” She then places the button 
in some player’s hand. 

At signal “Ready,” all players clcse 
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questions some player who she thinks is holding 
the ring. 

If Reta is unsuccessful, the new suspect takes his 
turn as searcher. 

In like manner the game continues until some 
player succeeds in locating the ring. He then takes 
it to the leader and as a reward is given another 
ring from the tray. 

The leader asks permission to use the new own- 
er’s ring to begin another game. 


A Project for Teaching Color 
(See “The Story of the Color Fairies” on Page 38) 
By Frances Camp Duggar 


HE Story of the Color Fairies was told to 

me, as a little girl, by my mother. I have 

l never seen it in print and Mother herself 
could not remember where she had heard it or read 
it. I did not realize then its educational value, but 
we children thought it the most beautiful story that 
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Mother told, and we never grew tired of hearing it. 

Now that I have grown up and become a teacher 
of little ones myself, I never weary of repeating it, 
for the children love it so. And the best part about 
it is the fairies themselves, for who would not like 
to see and make the dainty little creatures! 

The smallest children may be taught to recognize 
colors. From the play with the fairies, they may be 
led to a knowledge of the rainbow and its colors. 
They will enjoy drawing rainbows with their 
crayons. They will be delighted by the colors in 
soap bubbles and in the sunlight that falls through 
a prism or is reflected from a hand mirror. 


HOW TO USE THE STORY 


For very little children the two parts of the story 
should be told as separate stories on different days. 
For older children it may be told as one story. 

Before telling the story, I make ten fairies, three 
white, one blue, one red, one yellow, one purple, one 
orange, one green, and one to represent the queen. 
Although six white fairies are mentioned in the 
story, only three appear at once. 

I have the fairies concealed in a box 
or drawer and as each fairy appears in 





hands as if holding buttons, and the 
outside player returns. Immediately he 
begins to question, “What are you hold- 
ing, Rose?” 

If Rose has not been given the but- 
ton, she replies, “I am not holding any- 
thing, Earl,” and displays her open 
hands for proof. 

In like manner Earl’s search con- 
tinues until successful. 

The one who held the button is then 
made “guesser” and the game continues. 


GAME IV 

At: To substitute “May you?” for 
“Can you?” 

MaTeRIALs: Ten small chairs. If 
these are not available, two pieces of 
heavy twine similar to a horse line tied 
to a chair may be used to represent a 
bus. 

MeEtHop: A player is sent out of the 
room, while the teacher gives the fol- 
lowing explanation: “Tom is going to 
the circus in his bus. He will take with 
him as many children as it will com- 
fortably hold. The little ones that I 
touch may go.” (Teacher taps ten 
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players.) 

The outside player is then recalled 
and begins to question: “May you go to 
the circus, Ned?” 

If Ned may go, he answers: “Yes, I 
may go, Tom.” 

Ned then takes his place in the wait- 
ing bus. 

Questioning continues until all places 
are taken. The occupants then sing, 
“The Zoo” and “Honk, Honk,” from 











Hollis Dann. 
GAME V 

Aim: (a) To substitute “Have you?” 
for “Have you got?” (b) To use “May 
I?” instead of “Can I?” 

MATERIALS: A paper tray and sever- 
al penny rings. 

METHOD: The leader introduces the 
game by saying “Grace, may I use your 
ring in this game?” 

Grace—Yes, Mary, you may use my 
ring. 

Grace steps to the tray, selects a 
ring, hands it to the leader and then re- 
tires from the room. After this the 
leader directs remaining players to 
blind eyes while she places the ring in 
some child’s hands. ' 

At signal, the class sit in rest position 
and the hiding player returns. Imme- 
diately the search for the missing trink- 
et begins: 

Grace—Reta, have you my ring? 

If Reta has not the ring, she replies, 
“No, Grace, I haven’t your ring, but I 
will help you find it.” 

Reta, becoming the new searcher, 








TO MAKE A FAIRY DRESS 
Fold a square of tissue paper 


in both directions and cut on 





A FAIRY 


To be cut from 
folded paper. 
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THE WINGS 
_ are creased with the 
fingers into folds along the center 
and pasted to the back of Fairys dress. 





Directions for Making the Color Fairies 





Showing the FAIRY 
DRESS open The head goes 
thru A and the arms thru B 
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the story, I produce the proper fairy 
and hold it up for the children to see. 
Then I let the fairies carry out the ac- 
tions of the story, as I tell it. 

The appearance of the fairies from 
time to time keeps the interest intense 
to the end of the story, and the chil- 
dren’s delight in each new fairy quite 
repays me for all the trouble I go to in 
making the little figures. 

If you offer the children an oppor- 
tunity to “play the story,” they will 
eagerly respond. They may play it in 
their own way without suggestions or 
supervision. Or, with your help, they 
may make a pretty little play of it. 
Colored capes of cloth or crepe paper 
may be used over the white dresses, 
when the fairies change colors. Fairy 
songs and dances may be introduced if 
you like. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Children of six or more will be inter- 
ested in seeing pictures of Mexico, In- 
dia, etc., in geographies or geographical 
magazines. They will enjoy having you 
tell them how dyes are made. They will 
want to know more about the indigo 
plant and how it grows. 

They should be told how and why 
commercial or artificial dyes are now 
replacing the natural ones used by peo- 
ple of earlier generations. 

You will probably see for yourself 
many other opportunities to draw les- 
sons from the story and make it useful 
to you in your own school, 


MAKING THE FAIRIES 


The best part of this particular story 
is the opportunity it gives for handwork 
and for the teaching of the primary and 
secondary colors. 

Provide a pattern similar to Figure 5. 
The child cuts it on a fold of white 
paper, once for every fairy he is to 
make. Suggest that he make the six 
colored fairies. Show him that they are 
first white as they were in the story. 
Let him get his water colors and color 
the first three blue, red, and yellow, tell- 
ing what dye or paint he is using for 
each. 

Then he mixes red and blue and sees 
that it really forms purple. He is now 
ready to color the purple fairy. In the 
same way he should mix his colors to 
obtain orange aad green. 

When the fairies are dry, the child 
cuts them out and has them to keep. 

Very small children may simply cut 
the fairies from colored paper or color 
them with crayola, while those six years 
of age or older can probably manage the 
watercolors. Girls of eight or ten can 
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dress the dolls, using the dress and wing patterns. 
(Figures 1, 2 and 4.) The dolls will look, then, 
just like those that teacher makes. Or if the 
teacher prefers, she can let the older children make 
them in her stead as a surprise for the younger 
children’s story hour. 

The fairies may be made as simple or as elabor- 
ate as one wishes. Very simple fairies may be cut 
free-hand or by a pattern from colored tissue paper, 
cardboard, or construction paper. 

Prettier and more elaborate fairies may be paint- 
ed on white cardboard or cut from magazines and 
dressed in tissue paper. 


Two Designs Are Hlustrated for Both 
Plates and Napkins 
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For the dresses fold a square of tissue paper in 
both directions. On the double fold cut a circular 
curve as shown. Cut off the corner to slip over 
doll’s head. Near by cut a small hole for the arms. 
Unfold and slip over doll’s head, pushing the doll’s 
arms through the smaller holes. Press down the 
dress with the fingers. Apply a twist of tissue pa- 
per around the waist for a sash, tying or pasting it 
at the back. Trim off dress to proper length, mak- 
ing it hang evenly all around. Paste tissue paper 
bows on hair and slippers. 

The wings are creased with the fingers into folds 
along the center, and pasted to the back of the 
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Picnic Plates and Napkins Deco- 
rated With Crayons 


By MARY B. GRUBB 
Art Supervisor 





BSTRACT arts and crafts projects fail to in- 

terest children during warm June days, but 
they do become enthusiastic over decorating picnic 
plates and napkins with crayons. 


The cost of material is very small, which is an- 
other advantage. Then, too, it proves to be one of 
the projects that can be used in all grades. The 
very small children can copy one of the designs 
given, working it out with their favorite colors. 
The older pupils can make original, formal ar- 
rangements of flowers and fruits. Do not use nat- 
ural or realistic drawings. 


The photographs and drawings show two designs. 
The wild rose resign was made with red and green, 
or red and black. The little round flower is orange 
with a black dot, and the lines and small circles are 
black. Other colors may be used. 


The napkins were made first. They were folded 
into four equal portions. The design was drawn 
with a sharp, black pencil upon drawing paper. 
Just one corner and the central side portion were 
drawn. Next, the napkin was held on top of the 
drawing. As the lines show through, one can put 
on the crayon; then move to the next corner by 
shifting the napkin. 


The ridges of the plate were counted before be- 
ginning to apply the design, so that the number 
of repeats of the unit could be planned correctly. 
Both designs were slightly reduced for the plate. 
Place the border near the edge to prevent the 
crayon from coming in contact with the food. 
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fairy’s dress. A crown of silver paper (Figure 3) 
should be cut for the queen and pasted together at 
the back. Silver paper, twisted together, also 
makes the wand which may have a star on the tip. 

The queen’s robe should fall to her feet, the 
fairies’ dresses to their: knees. With your fingers 
fluff out the dresses as much as possible. 


Being Good 
There are many ways small boys can help, 
But it must be understood 


That the very best way small boys can help 
Is just by being good.—Maude M. Grant. 
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Blackboard Story Plays 


FOR SILENT READING LESSONS 
By Gertrude A. Zerr 


HE play is placed on the board in the morn- 

ing, with a simple illustration, if possible, 

in colored chalk. If the subject mattereis 

untamiliar, it may be made the base of a language 

lesson early in the day. The children are instructed 

to read it for themselves, asking for help on un- 

familiar words, and they may, if they wish, practice 

it in a corner of the room, so that they can give a 
finished performance at the end of the day. 

At the end of the day, the teacher erases the 
play, and the children perform it. It is important 
that at no time should the entire play be read aloud, 
though the teacher may question the child in order 
to make sure he understands what is required of 
him. 

Colored chalk may be used at first to distinguish 
the parts for the different children, but later it is 
better that they select their parts themselves. 
These plays are designed to supplement, not. to 
supersede, the regular work in dramatization of 
first grade literature. 

To obey written directions is not so simple as may 
be supposed, and practice in so useful an art can 
profitably be begun with the first lessons in reading. 
However, by the end of the first half year, chil- 
dren should have acquired considerable ability in 
reading and in understanding such directions, and 
their imaginations have been stimulated by the play 
element. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSON PLAYS 
LESSON I 


Let us play the game of fishes. 
Harold may be a fish in the sea. 
He will swim all alone. 

Bobby will be a fish in the brook. 
The brook will flow to the sea. 
Bobby will swim to the sea. 
Harold will swim to meet him. 
Then they will swim together. 


LESSON 2 


Let us play a game of birds. 
Margaret will be a bird. 

Doris will be a little girl. 

Doris will scatter crumbs for the bird. 
The bird will hop to her. 

Doris will try to pet the bird. 

The bird will fly to its nest. 

Doris will say, “Come, birdie, come!” 
The bird will say, “Tweet! Tweet!” 


LESSON 3 


Let us play a game of rabbits. 
Leonard will be a rabbit. 

Ethel will be a rabbit. 

They will hop in the snow. 

They will climb a snow bank. 
They will nibble bark. 

Ejnar will be a dog. 

He will say, “Bow-wow!” 

The rabbits will hop to their hole. 


LESSON 4 


Shall we play a game of winter wind? 
Bobby will be a tree. 

Ejnar will be a tree. 

Harold will be a tree. 

They will grow beside a brook. 

They will wave their branches. 

They will say, ‘““Woo-00-00!” 

Ruby will be a chickadee. 

She will fly from tree to tree. 

She will say, “Chickadee-dee-dee!” 


LESSON 5 


This is a pretty game of moon and clouds, 
Harold will be the moon. 

Bobby will be a star. 

Ruby will be a little girl. 

Ejnar will be a little boy. 

The table will be a cloud. 

The moon will go behind the cloud. 


The star will go behind the cloud. 
The little boy will say, “I see the moon.” 
The little girl will say, “Peek-a-boo, star!” 


LESSON 6 


Let us play a game of honey-bees. 
Margaret will be a honey-bee. 
Ethel will be a honey-bee. 

They will fly from flower to flower. 
They will take honey to the hive. 
They will say, “Buzz, buzz, buzz.” 


LESSON 7 


Let us play cat and mouse. 
Leonard will be a cat. 

Roger will be a mouse. 

The mouse will be in his hole. 
The cat will be asleep. 

The mouse will come out. 

He will creep along the floor. 
The cat will wake up. 

She will chase the mouse. 

He will run to his hole. 

The cat will say, “Meow!” 
The mouse will say, “Wee, wee, wee!” 


LESSON 8 


Let us play a game of baby rabbits. 
Ruby will be the mother rabbit. 
Bobby will be a baby rabbit. 

Harold will be a baby rabbit. 
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They will play in the snow. 

Ejnar will be a dog. 

He will bark. 

The mother rabbit will listen. 

She will hop away. 

The dog will chase her. 

The baby rabbits will hop to their hole. 
Then the mother rabbit will hop to them. 


LESSON 9 


Let us play a game of little chickens. 
Ruby will be the mother hen. 
Bobby will be a little chicken. 


’ Harold will be a little chicken. 


They will follow their mother. 

She will find worms for them. 

She will say, “Cut-a-cut-a-cut-cut!” 

The little chickens will say, “Peep! Peep!” 


LESSON 10 


Shall we play the Little Lost Chicken? 
Ruby will be the hen. 

Harold and Bobby will be the little chickens. 
Ejnar will be the good dog. 

Harold -vill run away. 

He will get lost in the high grass. 

He will cry, “Peep! Peep!’ 

His mother will look for him. 

She will cry, “Cut-cut-a-cut-cut!” 

The good dog will find him. 

He will chase the little chicken home. 


JUNE COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color. mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 


‘It is only the great 
hearted who can be true 


friends; the mean and 
cowardly can never know 


what true friendship means.” 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication, Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents, Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 








June Club Letter 


Dear HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

At the library the other day I read an article on 
“What We Find in Books.” The thought of the 
article was that in life we do not know our neigh- 
bors or our friends; that we are unable to judge 
what determines a man’s course of action; that we 
do not know the various factors which influence an 
individual’s decisions in everyday life; and that, 
too often, we misjudge our acquaintances because 
we do not have knowledge sufficient to understand 
their reactions to certain conditions. On the other 
hand, the writer says that through books we may 
study individuals as they really are: thoughts and 
feelings are divulged; factors governing and con- 
trolling courses of action are revealed; in fact, any- 
thing that may have a bearing on the character’s 
general course of action is laid bare for the reader 
to think over and weigh at his leisure. To really 
know life and study human relationships, it is 
necessary, so the writer thinks, to live with our 
books. 

Whether we agree with him or not, the thought 
is an interesting one and one which we can keep in 
mind in our reading. And this brings me to the 
question I wish to ask you this closing month of 
school. 

What books are you planning to read this vaca- 
tion? The Librarian in the Circulating Library 
Department of the State of Iowa tells me that she 
will gladly send out books to Iowa teachers for use 
during vacation. In fact, her shelves are so crowd- 
ed with books during the summer months that she 
would be pleased to have some of them in use. 
Wherever there are circulating libraries I am sure 
the same eondition exists. So here is your oppor- 
tunity, teachers, to do some of the reading you have 
wanted to do all the school year but haven’t felt 
that you had the time for. 

I might suggest a few books that would repay 
reading, although of course in this matter personal 
preferences should control choice. If you like ad- 
venture you would care for the novels of Stewart 
Edward White and Oliver Curwood. Then, there 
is a delightful book entitled Master Pippin in the 
Apple Orchard, by Eleanor Farjeon. Perhaps you 
can tell whether it belongs in the children’s library 
or on the adult bookshelves—it is a question even 
inthe minds of librarians. 

Do not fail to read Beyond the Pasture Bars by 
Dallas Lore Sharp. You will fairly breathe in the 
refreshing air of the pine trees and the flowers; 
you will hear the meadow lark and the countless 
other familiar bird calls; you will be conscious of 
Nature’s littlest creatures, of her hills, her streams 
and her great empty spaces. I would like you to 
know, also, Carl Sandburg’s Rootabaga Stories. 
These children’s stories are whimsical, quaint in 
phraseology and a constant surprise at all times to 
the reader. Mr. Sandburg told them to his two 
children from time to time, and I suspect that 
“Gimme the Axe” and “Ax Me No Questions” are 
his own two lively youngsters. 

Suggesting a few books to you may prove to be 
an incentive to seek others which will more nearly 
meet your needs. And whether you read many 
books or not, it is well to know the book world,— 
what is being written, the character of the books, 
and the authors. 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 





Club Exchange 


Miss Meta H. Einhaus, Fairmont, Minnesota, 
Route 4, and her twelve pupils of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades would like to exchange 
letters and products with teachers and pupils in 
states outside of Minnesota. 

The pupils of Mrs. Lexie F. Hawkey, Ulm, 
Wyoming, would like to correspond with pupils of 
the second, fourth, and sixth grades of any state in 
the United States, and Alaska. 

Mr. Joe Shull, Montpelier, Ohio, and his pupils 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils in any schools where NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS is read. 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Molly Novachek, Rosecrans School, Maribel, Wis- 
consin, Route 1, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in any state in the Union. 

Miss Ella Lien, Hermosa, South Dakota, a rural 
school teacher, would like to correspond with teach- 
ers in the northern, Pacific, and Atlantic Coast 
states. 

The fourth “nde pupils of Miss Ethel Bailey, 
Burgess School, Berlin, New Hampshire, would like 
to correspond with pupils in any grade and in any 
state in the Union. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Myra Coombs, 
Burgess School, Berlin, New Hampshire, would like 
to correspond with pupils of any state in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

Miss Thelma V. Morton, Juda, Wisconsin, and 
her pupils of the third, fourth, seventh, and eighth 
grades wish to exchange letters with pupils in 
schools of the United States, Alaska, Canada, and 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Ruth M. Morton, Juda, Wisconsin, and her 
pupils of the third, fourth, and seventh grades wish 
to exchange letters with pupils in Cuba, Philippine 
Islands, Canada, Alaska, and any state in the 
Union. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss 
C. B. Mitchell, Pomeroy, Ohio, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grade in any 
state of the Union, Hawaii, Alaska, Philippine Is- 
lands, and Canada. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Kathyrn Durbin, Cordova, Illinois, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
Alaska, Canada, United States, and Cuba. 

The pupils of Mrs. Pearle M. Price, District 75, 
Roseburg, Oregon, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in Canada, Alaska, the eastern states, 
and the southern states. 

The eighth grade pupils of Mrs. O. H. Swans- 
trom, Chatfield District, Eckman, North Dakota, 
Route 2, would like to exchange letters and snap- 
shots with pupils of the eastern and southern states 
and any of the island possessions of the United 
States. 

The pupils of Miss Clara C. Schroen, Valentine 
School, Saline, Michigan, would like to correspond 
with the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of schools 
west of the Mississippi, or of any foreign country. 

Miss Leona Beam, Mansfield, Ohio, Route 6, and 
her pupils in all grades would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in any state of the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, the Philippines, and Hawaii. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils - 


of Miss Artie J. Norvell, Tallmansville, West Vir- 
ginia, would like to correspond with pupils in 
schools of Canada, Alaska, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. 

The 6-A pupils of Miss Charlotte D. Ray, Sim- 
mons School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, wish to cor- 
respond with upper grade pupils in Canada, Alaska, 
West Indies, Hawaii, Philippines, South America, 
or any coast state in United States. 

Mr. Gerald Moyer, McLallen School, Columbia 


City, Indiana, and his fifth and sixth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, art work, pictures, 
or any school work with teachers and pupils of any 
state in the Union, Canada, Alaska, or the island 
possessions, 

Miss Marion Bright, Papoose Creek School, Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, Route 2, and her pupils of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, 
and Alaska. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils 
of Miss Mabel Hughes, Breedsville, Michigan, would 
like to correspond with pupils elsewhere in the 
United States. 

The second, third and fourth grade pupils of Miss 
Alice G. Edwards, Springs, New York, wish to ex- 
change letters with pupils in any state. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Irene Lynch, Canaan, New Hampshire, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in schools of continental United States, 
Alaska, Philippines, Canada, and Europe. 

The teacher and pupils of the Hopefield School, 
grades five, six and eight, wish to correspond with 
the same grades of schools in the southern states. 
Address Miss Mary A. Miner, Normal School, 
Castleton, Vermont. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Janie Quick, North Newha!l School, Men- 
don, Missouri, would like to correspond with pupils 
in any state or country. 

The second, fifth and eighth grade pupils of the 
East Peru School, East Peru, Maine, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same grades in 
any state in the Union. ~ 


Letters 


Our Closing Exhibit 


One of the best exhibits I ever had for the last 
day of school was an exhibit of letter writing by 
the sixth grade. I bought the very best stationery 
I could afford for this. In fact, I made a trip to a 
near-by city and took much time in finding out just 
the correct size and quality of stationery required 
for the work. 

We made several attempts on each letter, before 
we were pleased with results. I corrected the let- 
ters carefully and then the children copied them. 
We used regular business letter stationery for the 
business letters, with a smaller size and more ex- 
pensive paper for the informal notes and letters of 
friendship. We also addressed envelopes corre- 
sponding to each letter. 

When we placed our letters on a pale blue back- 
ground they made a splendid appearance. We 
found that our men visitors showed the most inter- 
est in our exhibit. We attributed our successful 
display to the fact that we had the best pens, the 
best ink, the best stationery we could buy, and we 
did our best—Mrs. A. M. FELKNoR, Tennessee. 


A School Exhibition 


What a splendid opportunity the teacher has with 
the coming of June. All through the year you have 
been planning and working for the interest of your 
school and the community which you are serving. 
Many mothers and friends have helped you and 
your pupils to make the school year a_ success. 
Don’t you think it a splendid idea at the close of 
your year of cooperative work to show the parents 
just what you have done? 

I am principal of a three-room building, and the 
week before school closes we are going to put on an 
exhibition. The work of each room will be arranged 
in an attractive color scheme, while the walls will 
be adorned with artistic work- done by the pupils, 
including drawings, cuttings, paintings, also speci- 
mens of work done in the regular school subjects. 
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yee 4% News 


‘A few of the teachers’ drawings in chalk will help 
to brighten the blackboards. 

We have a very attractive calendar which is sure 
to interest the parents. I marked a blackboard into 
five-inch squares, on which were placed the days of 
the month. Whenever a new flower or bird is seen, 
I carefully draw the outline of the flower or bird 
into that day’s square. (Already our calendar is 
glewing with the new spring comers.) The sand 
table, the doll house, and the school theatre also 
attract the eye of the visitor. 

In the evening a pageant called “Children of the 
Pilgrims” will be presented outdoors on the school 
grounds.—EUGENE L. Covey, Maine. 


What a One-Room School Can Accomplish 


When I stepped into the schoolroom last Septem- 
ber, a few days before term opened, I realized that 
the school building was badly in need of many 
things. The walls were soiled; there was not a 
picture anywhere; the shades were absolutely un- 
usable; the desk tops were deeply scarred from long 
and constant usage; and in general, the outlook for 
the year was far from good, although not without 
possibilities. Nevertheless, I decided to make the 
best of it and do what I could. 

I gained an impression from rumor that the 
School Board would give little or no assistance, so 
it seemed necessary to begin with the children. At 
my request, each child brought a piece of sand- 
paper which we used in rubbing down the desk tops. 
After this was done I asked the School Board to 
furnish us with varnish for the desks and kalsomine 
to refinish the walls. To my surprise they readily 
agreed to do this, and after we had finished the 
desks and walls, they willingly supplied us with 
new shades for our windows. 

I felt that we could not reasonably ask them to 
buy us a library, so the children and I gave a Hal- 
loween party which netted us enough to buy the Jn- 
structor Graded School Library and the State Read- 
ing Circle books. After we had done this I obtain- 
ed the Standard Textbook list from the County 
Superintendent and presented the matter of pro- 
curing these books to the Board. They apparently 
* were interested in a better school and better equip- 
ment for the school, and agreed to purchase the 
books for us. 

Realizing the value and importance of the hot 
lunch I brought this subject to the attention of the 
patrons and then took it before the Board, with the 
result that the latter agreed to furnish everything 
required in equipment and foodstuffs. We are now 
serving the children soup and cocoa, free of charge. 

Encouraged by the action of the officials and the 
cooperative spirit of the patrons, I called a meeting 
for the purpose of organizing a Parent-Teacher 
Association. For this meeting I obtained several 
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good speakers, including the County Superintendent 
and the Secretary of the State Parent-Teacher 
Association. They complimented us highly on our 
school and school building. In a short time we ex- 
pect a visit from the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, at which time we are to be rated and 
hope to become a Standard Scheol. 

All this has been accomplished in five months, 
and I feel that I have reason to be proud of my 


School Board, my patrons, and my pupils.—MEr-. 


VILLE LARSON, Colorado. 


Educational Games 


Educational games have “wrought more good 
than this world dreams of,” although, like other 
good things, they must be used with discretion. Do 
not think that I am opposed to the good old-fash- 
ioned “work” method—not at all—but I do believe 
that “variety is the spice of life.” 

How easily the children grasp those hard old 
facts of geography and history when presented in 
the form of a game. Let them dramatize incidents 
occurring in history and in the stories read for 
English. What child does not aspire to imitate 
those in whom he is interested? Let the children 
igagine themselves boys and girls in other coun- 
tries and write vivid descriptions of those coun- 
tries without disclosing the names; then have the 
pupils guess. It can’t really be called a “Guessing 
Game”; it is almost certain to be a “Knowing 
Game.” Try “The Grocery Store” and see how 
many will accept short weights or short change. 
It is an easy way to manage such terrible problems 
as “If three apples cost ten cents what will twelve 
cost?” and “At the rate of four for twenty-five 
cents how many oranges can I buy for one dollar?” 
etc. 

Very often I find review work tiresome to the 
pupils and so I devised a few blackboard games to 
liven things up a bit. Perhaps others will not con- 
sider them practical but I have found them very 
useful. In the geography class the pupils are ar- 
ranged at the board, and at a given signal begin 
writing the names of products of different states 
or countries, one below another. I usually allow 
three minutes for the writing of the lists, then pu- 
pils exchange columns and opposite these names 
they write the name of a state or country producing 
each, this requiring about five minutes. When an 
error is made and the pupil who named the product 
cannot tell where it is produced, other pupils are 
given an opportunity to do so. If no one succeeds 
in answering correctly, the question is given as a 
part of the next lesson. 

In another game the names of cities are written 
in a vertical line and an important fact stated 
about each. Failure to do work correctly in speci- 
fied time causes the pupil to look up the errors after 









the class period and place the correct answer on the 
board, there to remain for the rest of the day. And 
in the third game the first list consists of miscel- 
laneous words, as Boston, Catskills, Mohawk, Java, 
Labrador, Baltic, etc., which the pupils define and 
locate in the second column. 

Games in English work have been my stand-by, 
especially in teaching verbs, adverbs, adjectives, 
and sentences. To teach the parts of speech, I ar- 
range pupils in rows, and the first pupil in each 
row, chalk in hand, runs to the board and writes, 
e. g., an adjective, returns and. gives the chalk 
to the second pupil, who also runs to, the board and 
writes an adjective. This is continued until every 
pupil has written an adjective. Then number ones 
begin again and the game is repeated. The object 
of the game is to see which row can write the most 
words without repeating—ALICE LYNCH, New 
York. 





The Schoolroom Emergency Chest 


How many of you rural school teachers have an 
emergency chest in your schoolroom? I have, and 
find it about the best investment I have ever made. 
Besides having remedies on hand in case of acci- 
dents, the various “First Aids” are emphasized 
more clearly by actual practice. For example, a 
pupil pretends to faint away (one who has prev- 
iously been instructed by the teacher can do it quite 
naturally). Then I hurriedly ask one of the pupils 
to help. If he asks what to bring, just say, “Any- 
thing you think will do,” and leave it to the pupil 
to use his own judgment. 

We have bound up imaginary artery cuts, band- 
aged sprains and wounds, used different applica- 
tions for burns (imaginary, of course,) and per- 
formed artificial respiration on a supposedly drown- 
ed pupil. You will be surprised at the interest the 
pupils will take in these practical applications. 
Where, before, it was simply learning rules, the 
pupils now have the benefit of actual experience. 
You will be gr&tified to note how interesting your 
physiology and hygiene classes become.—Mrs. G. K. 
CoLvIN, South Dakota. 


An Interesting Civics Class 


Much interest has been aroused in our eighth 
grade civics class by means of a loose-leaf notebook. 
Under the direction of the art teacher, the pupils 
made covers for the books by using tablet backs 
(8x10), covering them with black construction pa- 
per, and putting them together with rings. On the 
front cover they pasted an eagle cut from gilt pa- 
per. The black and gold color combination made 
an attractive booklet. 

The first page in the booklet is the title page. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


HE picture 
shown this 
month is one 


that will always be 
liked by both children 
and older folks. It 
presents a combina- 
tion of human inter- 
est, good painting and 
well-planned composi- 
tion. 

Elizabeth Gardner 
Bouguereau, who 
painted the “Two 
Mothers and _ their 
Families,” is an Amer- 
ican artist. She was 
born in Exeter, Maine, 
in 1842. Because of 
her keen interest and 
unusual talent in art, 
she was early encour- 
aged to follow up this 
work. At that time 
all American art stud- 
ents felt that to be- 
come a real success it 
was necessary to study 











in well-known foreign 
schools. Accordingly, 
Miss Gardner (as she then was) went to Paris. 
There she made such rapid progress that at the age 
ef thirty-seven she won many honors in art exhibi- 
tions. 

Miss Gardner’s enthusiasm and the care she took 
to make her paintings correct in all details, soon 
brought her work up to a high standard. She rose 
in popular esteem and became a favorite with both 
the public and her fellow artists. She loved chil- 
dren and many of her paintings were based on child 
subjects. 

One of Miss Gardner’s instructors was the famous 
French artist, Bouguereau. She received much of 
her best art training from him and became one of 
his best friends, finally being married to him and 
changing her name to Elizabeth Gardner Bouguer- 
eau. Under her husband’s congenial influence, 
Madame Bouguereau painted some exceptionally 
fine pictures. Among these are “Cinderella,” 
“Maud Muller,” and “The Fortune Teller.” Her 
work showed the influence of her husband’s teach- 
ing; indeed, viewed together, their paintings will 
be found to be much alike in character. 

In looking at the pictures of Mme. Bouguereau 
one feels that the people in them are real human 
beings whom one might meet any day. There is a 
natural, unaffected quality about her work that 
makes its appeal at once to the observer. 

In this painting of the “Two Mothers and Their 
Families” we are first attracted by the very apt 
title. The little girl holds the center of the picture. 
Her gaze is directed back toward her mother and 
the mother’s gaze, in turn, is directed down toward 
the hen and her chicks. This good planning of the 
composition lines has the effect of holding or “ty- 
ing” the main features of the picture together. 
The hen and her chicks do not detract from the 
mother and child, nor do the human figures out- 
shine the feathered pets. Both groups are seen as 
one unit. This phase of the composition alone 
would mark Mme. Bouguereau as a master artist. 
Such features as the little boy in the cradle, the 
furniture, and the kitchen ware, are all noticed sec- 
ondarily, which is just as the artist planned. 

The little girl is holding some grain in one hand 
while she points with the other and asks her mother 
a question. She leans back delighted and full of 
childish interest while her mother tells about the 
chicks. The setting of this picture leads us to be- 
lieve that this is the home of some French peasants 
who, though not rich, are both happy and healthy. 
From the fond look in the mother’s eyes we can 
safely say she holds what is to her the biggest 
treasure on earth. 

Notice the quaint cradle and the cover over the 
top to keep the light from the baby’s eyes. Al- 
though the furniture is simple we somehow feel 
that everything is kept neatly and that the mother 
ds a good housekeeper. Judging from the bare feet 
ef both mother and child, it must be a warm day... 
Possibly the door has been left open and the little 
girl has enticed the hen and chicks inte the house 
with a handful of corn, 











By JOHN T. LEMOS 








Most of the recent picture studies in NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR have shown pictures of dogs and cats as 
pets. This one will give the children a new angle 
for discussion and story writing. Children all love 
and desire to own the downy, bright-eyed chicks, 
and will be sure to have something to say about 
them. Some larger pictures of chicks and hens 
taken from poultry catalogues will help pupils in 
motivating their language work effectively. 
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Blackboard Reading Lesson 


“Two MOTHERS AND THEIR FAMILIES” 


NE warm day little Marie was running about 
the house helping her mother. She picked up 
her toys while her mother rocked her little brother 
Jean to sleep. Jean had the snuggest little cradle 
you can imagine. His father had made it for him. 
Sometimes when mother was busy, she let Marie 
rock Jean to sleep. But Marie must be very eare- 
ful not to rock too hard. 
Mother had left the door open because the day 


(Continued on page 93) 
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ever owned any? 
the mother 
In what country was it painted? 








Two Mothers and Their Families 


By ELIZABETH GARDNER BOUGUEREAU 
Questions to be Answered Orally or in Writing 


wrt are these folks doing? What do you think the little girl has thrown on the 
floor? Has she any left? How do you know? How many 

the mother hen? Where are the rest? Are they all the same color? What is standing 
beside the mother and her little girl? Have you ever seen a cradle? Was it like this 
one? Who do you think is in it? What else do you see in the picture? What is hang- 
ing on the wall? What kind of floor has this room? Do you think the mother’s dress 
is made of the same kind of cloth as the little 
do you think so? Do you like to go barefoot 
What color were they? Do you think the hen and her 
and her little girl? Why do you think so? What is this picture called? 
is the name of the artist who made it? 


chicks are there near 


I's? What kind of a day is it? Why 
Do you like little chicks? Have you 
chicks like 
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Miniature Pictures—“Two Mothers and Their Families” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 46 and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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The Tailor’s Apprentice Who F 7 -3~ 


Became President 


By MAUDE GARDNER 


HE sound of hammer and saw breaks 
the stillness of an unfrequented street 
in Greeneville, Tennessee, for a me- 
morial is being erected over a worthy 

shrine. No longer shall the rain and snow beat 
upon the little tailor-shop, with the original 
sign “A. Johnson, Tailor” over the door, for 
this humble, mute, yet powerful memorial to 
the possibilities, within reach of the poorest 
American boy is to be preserved and cherished 
for all time to come. 

At the other end of the little town of Greene- 











Old Tailor-Shop Once Used by Andrew Sainiaeat me nr Tean. home. 


ville, on a sloping hill of the beautiful national 
cemetery which bears his name, is a tall marble 
monument on whose face is inscribed: “Andrew 
Johnson, Seventeenth President of the United 
States.” Arid between the two—the little di- 
lapidated tailor shop, which -is being restored, 
and the tall white shaft that gleams from 
Monument Hill—is a wonder-story of human 
struggle, and finally of achievement. 

It was in the year 1827 that Andrew Johnson 
came to Greeneville, a barefoot boy, leading an 


‘his own living. Once in the 


old blind pony hitched to a 
ramshackle cart. His appren- 
ticeship to a tailor in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, where he was 653 
born December 29, 1808, had oie 








expired and the lad had a A eee if 














longing to know what the 7 = 
country was like beyond the _ 
mountains. With his mother, 
the old cart and the blind 
pony he had made the jour- 
ney over the trail blazed by 

Boone and 


other pio- 
neers who 
sought their fortunes west of 
the Blue Ridge. When they 
reached Greeneville at the 
close of an August day, the 
little village nestling so pret- 
tily at the foothills of the moun- 
tains appealed to the fancy of 
this strange party of emigrants, 
and they de- 





[yuan] seemed very wonderful to the 

sg boy, who longed to do this 
magic thing himself. After 
much persuasion, one of the 
men taught him the letters of 
the alphabet, but it was a long 
time before his education 
made further progress—in 
fact, not until he came to 
Greeneville and married Eliza 
McCardle, that wonderful 
‘daughter of the. Tennessee 
mountains, who at once aban- 
doned her little school in the 
hills and began to teach or 
boy husband. 

Never was there a more sin- 
cere, earnest teacher and 
: never was there a pupil so apt 
and eager to learn! There 
had been much sorrow and 
soberness in his young life, 
but now he began to open to 





countless Monument Over the Grave of her the depths of his timid, 
Andrew Johnson and His Wife 


sensitive nature and to reach 

out clumsily after something 

bigger and better than:he had ever known. 
At night while he plied his needle, she:would 


‘go over the lessons with him; during the day 


when she was busy with her household tasks, 

he would hire a boy to read to him while he 

worked. He had a wonderful memory and re- 

membered all that was read to him or that he 
(Continued on page 85) 





cided at once 
that this was 
the place to 
make their 


_ Andrew John- 
son at this time could neither 
read nor write, never having 
attended school a day in his 
life. His father had been 
drowned when he was a little 
lad and he had been appren- 
ticed to a tailor in order that 
he might soon be able to make 


tailor-shop in Raleigh he had 
listened to a man read. It had 





, The Jebeion Homestead in Greenville 





HE 6A class in Wal- 
lace School had 
been discussing the 

subject of giving. In the 
development of the lesson the main thought 
was, “It is better to give than to receive.” 

The chief aims in teaching lessons of this 
kind are: 

1. To teach unselfishness. 

2. To teach thoughtfulness for others as well 
as for self. 

3. To teach consideration for others’ prop- 
erty as well as for one’s own. 

4. To teach that in right giving there is 
pleasure to the giver as well as to the receiver. 

In discussing giving, the pupils thought that 
inasmuch as they were soon to leave the room 
for another, it would be pleasant to leave some- 
thing to the room that would benefit the pupils 
who were coming in. Questioning brought out 
the thought that if they gave something all 
could use they would render the most good. 

Subsequent discussions took up such topics 
as: 

How to Give 

When to Give’ 

To Whom to Give | 

A new set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia had been sent to the school on approval. 
It was decided after some discussion to pay for 
ene of these volumés, which would benefit 
other piepils as well as ee of our.own room. 








By MARY MEHAFFIE 
Wallace School, Hammond, Indiana 








The next question, how to raise the money, was 
left with the pupils to think over until next day. 

This lesson brought out the truth that “In 
union there is strength.” If they were to make 


this purchase a success everyone must do all : 


that could be done to help. 
A candy sale was discussed ‘and decided up- 


on. As many as could were to bring homemade © 
candy. Several girls were to borrow a table 
’ were much pleased. They had earned enough 


and four boys were to get it and place it in the 
lower hall. Two boys and two girls were to sell 


‘the candy. One girl was to look after the cash 
' box; one to go to each room and announce the , 
‘sale. The rest were to talk up‘ the sale and ad- 
vertise it among the childrén on the play- 
‘ ground, each doing what he could to make it a 
| success. 

The candy was brdught in the morning an 
| the sale started at 12:30 P. My, By 12:45 th 


stock was sold out and customéns 3 yere bein 
turned away," Over three dollars’ h ne cing 





raise the remainder of the 
It was suggested 


A P roject in Community Service ge lunches would net 


be served at the high 
school cafeteria during the next week, it would 
be profitable, as well as a benefit to the teach- 
ers, to serve sandwiches at the: ‘noon hour in- 
stead of having another candy sales, Upon in- 


vestigation it was found that salda: could ke 


held Tuesday and Thutsday, so these were de- 
cided upon. 

Each child was to bring oki many sandwiches 
as he could.’ Some were to bring'pickles, others 
olives. Part were to bring theirs on Tuesday, 
the rest on. Thursday. Again: different pupils 


' were chosen’to get ‘the table; sell the sand- 


wiches, take the money; advertise the sales, etc. 
The sales were a success, and the childrén 


to pay not only for the encyclopedia volume, 
but forspart of a subscription to the National 
Geographic Magazine, ,to -_ pea as —- 
mentargvreading. + | aes. 

¥ oy r) helped the 
me ‘formation, a 
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(B) Fold edges over to obtain correct creases. 


TRESS 


PORTFOLIO FOR PRESERVING SCHOOL WORK 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 


RTFOLIO is constructed of cardboard with cloth center binding and corners. (Use book-binder’s cloth, paper cambric or cre- 
tonne.) For outside covering paper and flaps use a tough paper of some neutral tone. 
Spread paste over entire surfaces of cloth as well as covering papers whenconstructing. Corner construction: (A) Paste cloth across 
(C) Fold edges back and clip out small corner square. 
_ down, adding bias fold. Decorations may be carried out in black silhouette or colors (water color) or of cut and pasted paper motifs. 


Lining paper should not be heavy. 


(D) Paste edges 
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Imagination in Arithmetic 
HINTS TO RURAL TEACHERS 
By Caroline Field Williams 


O far no one has advocated motion pictures as 

a help in arithmetic, although of all school 

work it is the greatest bugbear. How delight- 
ful it would be if the multiplication table or frac- 
tions or percentage could be flashed upon a screen 
in such a way as to imprint them indelibly in the 
memory like Tom Sawyer or The Prince and the 
Pauper! But there is no royal road to learning; 
nothing but careful and persistent application will 
overcome difficulties and leave the particular im- 
print desired. 

Still, there are pictures that can and should be 
used. Not so pleasing and entertaining perhaps as 
the movies but of far more lasting effect. These 
are the ones drawn on the blackboard to illustrate 
the conditions of problems which are as Greek to 
the pupils for whom they are designed. In the low- 
er primary grades objects are generally employed 
for this purpose and they cannot be used too much. 
Either in class or at their seats the children should 
be led to work out the little problems themselves, 
playing that the objects provided for the purpose 
are the things mentioned in the book. 

But there comes a time when this cannot be done 
—when the objects on which the calculations are 
based cannot be adequately represented by tooth- 
picks, beans, etc. This is the especially appropriate 
time for pictures. The teacher begins the practice 
herself by making rapid sketches of the barrels or 
baskets or bags or cows or horses, or whatever the 
commodity may be, that is bought or sold or traded. 
Her pictures may not be very artistic but if they 
are correct enough to be easily recognized they will 
serve the purpose. A little fun at her expense will 
only increase the interest in the lessons. A teacher 
should not be sensitive in such a matter. 

After the language of a problem has been made 
clear and the illustrations drawn, either by the 
teacher or by some pupil, the class is called on to do 
a little analyzing. The teacher asks questions de- 
signed to bring out the reasons for the operations 
to be made. This done, pupils set to work to solve 
the problem at their seats. The teacher gives what 
help is needed and corrects errors caused by lack of 
familiarity with the numerical combinations that 
belong to the grade work. The pupils are called to 
her or she may go to them, or some of the first ones 
to get the correct answer may be selected to help in 
the work of supervision so that there will be time 
for all to correct their mistakes and obtain the re- 
sult. This method is not so slow as it sounds and it 

‘ certainly reaches the weak places and furnishes the 
prop that affords strength. 

As the trained teacher never tells the pupils what 
they can discover for themselves, she leads them to 
see what should be done, thereby increasing confi- 
dence in their own judgment. This appeal to the 
eye is a sure way of focusing attention even in the 
worst cases of mind wandering. By keeping up this 
illustrative work, such habits of thinking in pic- 
tures are gradually formed that as the pupils ad- 
vance they become more and more able to solve diffi- 
cult problems by themselves. Until they do, as- 
sistance is needed in training their powers of rea- 
soning. And when one thinks of it, why are not 
arithmetic illustrations quite as necessary and ap- 
propriate as the diagrams used in geometrical 
demonstrations? 

Just one word here about the practice of having 
the pupils take their books home when the pages of 
problems have to be solved. It happens in many 
cases that the work is not done by the pupil himself 
at all but by some sympathetic member of his fam- 
ily. The result is most misleading. The “splendid” 
papers so produced receive high marks that are not 
deserved. Is it not far better to do all such work 
in class? Great rapidity is gained by practice. It 
may be necessary to keep a backward pupil digging 
at one problem while the others are doing several, 
but it certainly is more beneficial for him to do this 
one understandingly than none at all, or to watch 
some more fortunate classmate flourishing at the 
blackboard. 


In reference to failure to memorize numerical 
combinations, it must be admitted that slackness in 
this respect is one great cause of a general back- 
wardness. There are always some pupils who have 
good memories for figures, but the majority have 
not and must be given time for required study 
every day. This should be done in the study period 
so that time will be saved in class by elimination of 
unnecessary errors. 

In case it seems impossible for a pupil to im- 
prove his memory for numbers he should be requir- 
ed to use objects always in his computations. Now, 
the only objects always available are one’s fingers, 
the use of which is considered not strictly orthodox. 
But why, in the name of wisdom, should they not be 
used? Is it not better to provide a crutch for the 
lame man until he can walk? Memory weakness is 
a mental lameness which can be cured by continued 
methodical practice in securing correct results by 
the use of the fingers. This may seem a very trivial 
matter, but repeated experience has convinced me 
that inability to remember numerical combinations 
is one of the greatest drawbacks to advancement in 
arithmetic and one cause of ultimate discourage- 
ment. 

It frequently happens that some children who fail 
in reasoning are strong in memory, while others un- 
derstand but cannot remember. If the latter were 
allowed to keep their arithmetics open at the multi- 
plication tables, for instance, they could obtain cor- 
rect results but not otherwise. Some teachers per- 
mit this to the detriment of the pupils. In taking 
the easiest way they fail to develop the mental inde- 
pendence which the subject demands. 

The difference in mental traits may be illustrated 
by two fourth grade boys in a rural school who were 
cases analogous to Jack Sprat and his wife. One 
was quick to reason out problems but very deficient 
in memory, the other mastered with ease merely 
mechanical operations but could not reason out the 
simplest problem. The latter’s defect should have 
been operated on in each of the primary grades. 
The boy lacking in memory was required to work at 
the teacher’s desk while other recitations were in 
progress, making his own tables as he needed them 
and doing the same example in long division over 
and over until he got it right. These boys both im- 
proved enough during the term to show what they 
might have been under suitable elementary train- 
ing. 

It is sometimes a good plan to have pupils defi- 
cient in the work of preceding grades join the class 
below theirs whenever the review of some process is 
needed. The gain in arithmetic will more than off- 
set any loss incurred by their being deprived of a 
little study time in other lessons. In fact grouping 
classes is one of the best ways of saving time. The 
competition thus promoted, like that of the spelling 
bees of former times, is of benefit to all concerned. 

That such combinations are practical is proved 
by the following incident: A little boy who was in 
his third year at a rural school was just beginning 
to learn to read and was doing very uncertain work 
in memorizing second-grade combinations in his 
number work. He had been pronounced defective 
by the preceding teacher and recommended by her 
to an institution for such unfortunates. One day 
when the fourth grade was being initiated into the 
mysteries of fractions by the use of a ten-inch cir- 
cular piece of cardboard, called a “pie,” divided and 
sub-divided into segments with crayons of different 
colors, the members were so slow in reasoning out a 
most obvious combination of fractional units of the 
“pie” that the aforesaid “defective” became almost 
too impatient to contain himself. He nearly shook 
off a not very clean hand trying to call the attention 
of the teacher to the fact that he knew how much it 
was. She called him to her side and had him whis- 
per his answer. To her pleased surprise, it was 
correct. The child had been at his seat supposedly 
engaged in his own busy work, but instead he had 
been following the progress of the fourth-grade 
class, his attention probably having been attracted 
and held by the talk about the pie. One of the chief 
recommendations of illustrated arithmetic is its 
value in preventing the evolution of such “defec- 
tives” as this little boy, by holding the attention and 
stimulating the childish imagination. 


Some Things That One Should Look 
For in a “Dull” Town 
By Sarah Howland Murdock 


O accept a new teaching position in a strange 
place is often like embarking on a real ad- 
venture, previded only one keeps eyes and 

heart wide open to see and feel sympathetically. In 
the new place one may pursue a new undergrad- 
uate course in life’s experiences, absorbing new 
ideas from a multitude of new subjects that range 
from Mrs. Smith’s delicious salad recipes to Mr. 
Brown’s instructions on “how not to run a flivver.” 
Interesting ways to beat old H. C. L., to be gleaned 
from the dull town’s model housewife, the right. way 
to run a typewriter or a mimeograph machine, how 
to make costumes for the home-talent entertain- 
ment, how to control a stereopticon, all these are 
sometimes as useful to know as the latest problem 








Perhaps on That Barren Hillside There is a 
Buried Fortune in Wolfram or Coal 


in bridge. When so many interesting facts are be- 
fore one, how can any town be really dull? 

How, for instance, can any town be dull which 
contains such interesting, unique personalities as 
Mrs. Z., the village gossip and: amateur Sherlock 
Holmes, or Mr. B., the all-round rural politician? 
How could even the unpeopled countryside be dull 
when it is the habitat of so many unusual birds, and 
full of such interesting plant life and geological 
formations? Perhaps on that barren hillside there 
is a buried fortune in wolfram or coal. Who 
knows? Perhaps those very environs have been the 
scene of Indian conflicts for fishing or hunting 
grounds. Perhaps the great quantities of lodestone 








The Scene of Indian Conflicts for Fishing or 
Hunting Grounds 


in those rocks frightened the Nanticokes from es- 
tablishing permanent camps there. Perhaps a 
great dam built in this spot might bury those val- 
leys hundreds of feet deep and supply water to 
a@ great city two hundred miles away. And thus 
one may speculate and dream. Sometimes dreams 
change into dollars. 

To get the thrill of travel and adventure no teach- 
er has to go to the South Seas or to the unexplored 
wilds of northern Argentina and southwestern 
Brazil. Neither does she have to get it vicariously 
through movie pictures of the Arizona desert or the 
Canadian Northwest. Her new teaching position 
itself is a new adventure. If she has sympathy, an 
inquiring mind, and a heart attuned to the romance 
of the common people, she will find in her new posi- 
tion the master key to adventures of which she has. 
not dreamed. 
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PRAGTIGAL CONSTRUGTION WoRK 


By FRANK I. SOLAR ae 
DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING, DETROIT 
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HESE fine warm days every boy should The parts of the wagon can be assembled 
T It is just the thing COASTER WAGON with nails, but screws are much better and will 


have a coaster wagon. 


for the little folks to play with, for the boys in 
the city who have papers to peddle and for boys in the country 


who have loads to haul. 

If you have no other ma- 
terial at hand to use for the 
wagon look up a good pack- 
ing box. I mean by a good 
box one made of good 
strong, sound lumber. The 
wheels and back and front 
bolsters would be much 
stronger if made of hard 
wood but they can be made 
of box lumber. 

Take the box apart, be- 
ing careful not to split the 
boards. The side of a shoe 
packing box which is usual- 
ly made of pine lumber is 
about 34” thick and planed 
on one side. This material 
is just right for the top and 
sides of the cart. The ends 
of the box must be thicker 
to hold the nails driven 


through the sides. They are © 


about 34” thick and they 
can be used for making the 
wheels and rest of the cart, 
except the brace between 
bolsters and the handle or 
tongue. If you cannot find 
pieces the proper thickness 
for these parts make them 
of two pieces of the side of 
the box bradded together. 





If You Are a Small Boy, Father May Help You Saw the Wheels. Hold the 
Turning or Coping Saw as Shown 








hold longer. A turning or coping saw should 
be used to cut all curves, although the work can be done with a key- 


hole or compass saw if you 
have no other. 

Large roundheaded 
screws or lag screws may 
be used for fastening the 
wheels to the bolsters. If 
you wish to make a better 
wagon, have a blacksmith 
bore holes in a %” rod for 
cotter pins each side of the 
washers on the sides of the 
wheels. Also for screws to 
fasten the rods or shafts to 
the bolsters. Should axles 
of this kind be used it 
would be well to groove out 
the bolsters to receive the 
axles. 

The handle should be 
fastened in part N with a 
stove bolt. It might be 
well to rivet over the stove 
bolt and also the king bolt 
so the nuts will not become 
loose. Fasten the peg or 
dowel in the handle with a 
brad and paint the finished 
project according to the 
painting scheme given on 
the drawing. The wheels 
and handle are to be made 
black; the top and also parts 
P and N, red; the bolsters 
X and Y, yellow. 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—V 











MARY B. GRUBB 


Miss Grubb was formerly 
supervisor of art in Gales- 
burg, Ill., Davenport, Ia., 
Louisiana Industrial 
School, and Baton Rouge, 
La. Her work from the 
Davenport schools received 
a medal at the St. Louis 
World's Fair. Miss Grubb 
has taught arts and crafts 
work in various summer 
schools. She is the author 
of “Industrial Primary 
Reader” and of “When 
Mother Lets Us Make 


HE = approach- 

ing close of the 
school year 
brings so much extra 
work that most of 
the girls will be able 
to give only a very 
limited time to sew- 
ing. Consequently, 
instead of undertak- 
ing a big problem, 
that could be only 
partially made, we 
are presenting three 
simple sewing proj- 
ects. Each requires 
but a short time for 
its construction. 
They are the sort of 
things that may be 
made during the va- 


- cation. 


A BIB 
Every girl will be 














cnet interested in making 
a bib suitable for 
some baby or small child of her acquaintance. 

The pattern shows the shape and gives the 
measurements of the bib in the photograph, but 
of course you can easily make changes in shape 
and decoration. 

The materials used were: one-half yard of 
absorbent fabric, similar to Turkish toweling}: 
a bias binding; red embroidery cotton; a-small 
piece of’ white India Head for the appliqué; 
and white tape for the strings at neck... 

If you do not find suitable materials at home, 
you can probably buy remnants and samples at 
little cost. If you do not use the binding, make 
a narrow hem and finish it with one of the 
stitches shown in the drawings. 

Study the illustration, then draw and cut a 
full-size paper pattern. Fold the cloth through 
the middle lengthwise. Lay the long, straight 
edge of the pattern upon the fold; pin it in 
place; then cut through both layers of the cloth 
at the same time. 

The bias binding was purchased by the bolt. 
Both edges are folded, ready to sew. Crease 
the binding through the middle. Slip it over 
the edges of the bib. Baste one folded edge to 
right side of the garment and the other edge to 
the wrong side. Next, with No. 50 white cotton 
thread, sew this last edge, using short stitches. 

On the right side finish the binding with 
either chain or feather-stitch. To make either, 
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linen or gingham can be 
“used, either plain or deco- 


» shaped if used for a valen- 


By MARY B. GRUBB 








the cloth is held over the left forefinger and 
you work toward yourself. , 

Trace the bunny design on thin paper. Trans- 
fer it to plain white cotton cloth. Cut it out 
and fold upon the dotted lines that are parallel 
with the edges. Note 
the notches cut to in- 
sure a smooth fold. 
Finish. Pin it in place 
upon the bib, baste, 
then finish edges with 
closely placed blanket 
stitches. Work the eyes, 
ears, and whiskers with ° 
outline stitch. Two 
strands of the six- 
strand embroidery cot- 
ton were used. At A 
(see pattern for bib) 
and exactly opposite it sew 
strips of white tape to hold 
the bib in place. 


PIN CASES 
Scraps of silk, cretonne, 


rated, for these pin cases. 
The form can be either.- 
square or round, or heart- - 


tine. 

Cut two circles of card- 
board, each 3 inches in di- 
ameter, and two circles of 
cloth, each 4 inches in di- 
ameter. These will make 
one case, 

Upon one circle of cloth 
is a row of running stitches 
near the edge and parallel 
with it. (See illustration.) 
Place one cardboard circle upon it, draw up the 
running stitches and fasten securely. Do not 
break the thread but make a number of long 
stitches back and forth across the center to 
hold the cloth smooth. Cover the other circle 
in the same way. Sew the two covered pieces 
tegether with one row of overhanding stitches 








over the edges, sewing from right to left. Re- 
verse the case, making the second row of 
stitches cross the first row. The drawings ex- 
plain all these steps. Stick pins at regular in- 
tervals around the edge. 

If a decoration is added it must be made be- 
fore the cloth is fastened to the cardboard. 

One of the photographed cases is of tur- 








‘] 4 oF DESIGN 
For APPLIQUE 











quoise blue satin; it has a red 
' design made of a French knot 
' with a short stitch on each side. 

Drawings are not given because 

they are too difficult for the 

majority of the girls. The pin 
case decorated with a cross-stitch design is 
made of gingham with fine pink bars. The 
cross-stitch is done in pink. 

The third case is made of two round cases, 
each 214 inches in diameter. A hinge of loose 
over and over stitches, made close for a %4 inch 
(Continued on page 84) 
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In Two Generations an Empire 


T. MAXEY 


By T. 


The Story of the Growth and Present Greatness of the Pacific 
Northwest—Its Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Attain- 
ments—Its Civic Advancement and Varied Natural Wonders 


ILL the East’s understanding of the 
West ever rise above the traditional 
plane of buffaloes, Indians and cow- 
boys?” Every once in a while some 
impatient Westerner, who thinks he can stand 
it no longer, rises up and flings some such shaft 
across the Rockies into the eastern camp. The 
West complains that the East knows little 
about the real West. In these friendly sallies 
it feels some security from a counter charge 
because the West is largely inhabited by trans- 
planted Easterners. 

Some basis for western impatience is seen in 
the letters which come from the East asking 
about the West. You see them in the informa- 
tion bureaus of chambers of commerce and 
other agencies in the West (in the 
cases that follow, the Pacific North- 


66 


in the Pacific Northwest. In 
the opinion of three large rail- 
roads serving this territory, 
they indicate the need for 
publicity about the real West. 
It was this growing convic- 
tion of these railroads which 
resulted recently in their un- 
dertaking jointly a national 
campaign of advertising, the 
principal purpose of which is 
to tell the East about the 
West. It is not a campaign to advertise the 
railroads, but to advertise the country they 
serve. Increasing the prosperity of that coun- 


try naturally will increase the business of the 
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Portland, Oregon, the “Rose City’”—Mt. Hood in the Distance 


farms dot the countryside. Population has in- 

creased to 312 million persons. 
The world that caught its breath as it read of 
the engineering master strokes by which the 
empire builders hewed this country 


out of the great West would be 





west) which undertake to answer 
such inquiries. 

A woman in Indiana wrote to a 
city in Washington State asking if 
there were any Protestant churches 
in that city. This was somewhat 
shocking to a city which prides it- 
self on its beautiful churches of 
every denomination— which, in- 
deed, boasts the largest Presby- 
terian church in America. 

Another city in the Pacific North- 
west was stung by a letter from a 
woman in New York asking about 
the chance of securing “a polar 
bear from its native haunt for our 
municipal zoo.” The region in which 
this city is situated is known—but 
apparently not widely enough, 
known—for its delightful climate 
and equable temperature. In win- 
ter the mercury seldom falls below 
freezing point, and the summers are delight- 
fully cool. 

A Boston man who, of course, should have 
known better (living in Boston), wrote to the 





Raspberry ‘“Patch”—Puyallup Valley, Washington 


chamber of commerce of a Puget Sound city as 
follows: “My wife and I are planning a trip 
through the Pacific Northwest this summer. 
We will have two days in Seattle—Saturday 
and Sunday—and would like to know if a trip 
to Nome, Alaska, can be arranged over this 
week end.” 

These letters are typical of a large number 
received by various public and private agencies 


breathless indeed, if it traveled 
through the Pacific Northwest to- 
day. Works that were great then 
are now dwarfed by newer enter- 
prises that outdo them. The bril- 
liant strokes of genius which scaled 
mountain ranges with lines of steel 
and harnessed plunging torrents— 
heralded achievements then—are 
now but the daily round of greater 
developments. Great engineering 
feats rise on every side—an exposi- 
tion, one begins to think, of twen- 
tieth century engineering on a 
grand scale, of industrial bigness. 
The Pacific Northwest is now 
producing 500 million dollars of 
new wealth in farm products every 
year. Agriculture is her richest 
resource—the source of largest re- 

















Conquerors of the Land Two Generations Ago 


railroads. The Pacific Northwest needs more 
people and more capital to develop its natural 
resources, its farms, its forests, its mines, and 
related business. The East needs new homes 
for its increasing millions 
and new fields for its ex- 
panding industries. To 
bring the East and the 
West together, therefore, 
will benefit both. 

What is the real West, 
anyway—the real Pacific 
Northwest? What are 
these things it wants the 
East to know? 

It is a miracle country, 
in many ways. An aston- 
ishing growth and devel- 
opment has taken place in 
the Pacific Northwest in 
the short space of two 
generations. By modern 
methods of empire build- 
ing, a great country has 
come from wilderness, 
desert and plain. Scarce- 
ly more than 40 years ago 
in all the vast expanse of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming—an area twice 
the size of France—there were fewer people 
than in Cincinnati or Minneapolis to-day. But 
40 years have wrought a transformation. Pop- 
ulation has increased almost eight times as fast 
as in the United States as a whole. Large and 
beautiful cities have been built. Rapidly grow- 
ing towns and villages and highly productive 





turn of any of her industries to-day 

and capable of tremendous expan- 
sion and increase to-morrow. Forty-five per 
cent of the population is rural. The land in 
farms increased from 50 millions acres in 1910 
to 82 million in 1920, and the number of farms 
grew during the same time from 170,000 to 
332,000—an increase of 36 per cent. 

New development projects are bringing in 
more farms every year, both irrigated and non- 
irrigated. It is a land of high producing farms. 
For a number of crops the acre-yields here are 
the highest in the entire country. Nearly half 
the nation’s commercial apple crop is grown in 
three states—Washington, Oregon, Idaho. Ap- 
ples and other fruits, including pears, grapes, 
apricots, plums, prunes, cherries, peaches, ber- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Mt. Rainier—A National Park, Reached from 
: Seattle and Tacoma 
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Background of Beauty for N. E. A. Meeting 


Oakland and San Francisco, with their environs, form an unrivaled setting for a “Vacation Convention in California’s Wonderland” — 
The great World Conference on Education (June 28—July 6) and the National Education Association Convention (July 1—6) 
will draw thousands to the Western Coast —Splendid opportunity to visit National Parks and other places of interest en route. 


tial home, surrounded by gardens, over- 
looking ocean, bay, and mountains—where 
you were royally entertained and yet felt free 
to do about as you liked? Our English cousins 
would reply, “Rather!” A vulgar American 
‘would say, “You betcha!” (Substitute any pet 
phrase of greater elegance you like—the feel- 
ing behind it would be the same.) Well, the 
people out in Oakland and San Francisco are 
broadcasting an invitation to a big house party, 
to be held July 1-6, and its setting will be that 
described above. Speaking more plainly, the 
pleasure of your company is desired at the sum- 
mer meeting of the National Education Associ- 
ation. And if you could manage to arrive 
earlier, by June 28th, you would be present for 
the opening of the World Conference on Educa- 
tion—a gathering that should have an appreci- 
able effect on history, for it will call on every 
teacher and school in every country on the 
globe to rally for world peace. 
Now when you go to an ordinary house party, 


W OULD you enjoy being a guest in a pala- 
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Cliff House, Seal Rocks 
Gate Park 


you don’t expect the railroads to reduce your 
fare, but this get-together out on the Pacific 
Coast is going to be so big that the lords of 
travel are very much interested in it. Rate re- 
ductions in different parts of the country will 
vary, but in any case you can count on less than 
the rate and one-half usually available. Your 
local passenger agent or the main offices of the 
transcontinental railroads will gladly furnish 
details. 

We haven’t said anything yet about Oakland 
and San Francisco, except to hint at the sort of 
hosts—and, assuredly, hostesses—they are. 
‘That’s what all these photographs are expected 





A Flower-Bordered Residence Street— 
San Francisco 








THE SUNSET CITY 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


(From a poem copyright by the author, and 
used with her permission. Mrs. Gilman was a 
resident of San Francisco before the fire.) 


PROPHECY—1906 


Not dead! Though maimed, her Soul yet lives 
—indomitable Will— 

The Faith, the Hope, the Spirit bold nor quake 
nor fire can kill. 

To-morrow hearts shall throb again with west- 
ern enterprise, 

And from the ruins of to-day a city shall 
arise— 

A monument of beauty great reared by the 
Conquerors of Fate— 

The Ci y of the Golden Gate and matchless 
sunset skies! 


FULFILLMENT—1915 


Reborn, rebuilt, she rose again, far vaster in 
expanse— 

A radiant city, smiling, from the ashes of 
romance! 

A San Francisco glorified, more beauteous than 
of yore, 

Enthroned “pon her splendid hills, queen of the 
sunset shore; 

Her flags of industry unfurled, her portals open 
to the world! 

Thus, in the Book of Destiny, she lives for 
evermore. 














Fine Arts Palace, San Francisco, in Its Garden Setting 


to do—demonstrate to you 
more graphically than words 
could the beauties of the re- 
gion that centers at the Gold- 
en Gate. We wish that we 
could double the appeal, by 
showing twice as many 
views; you will find a few 
additional ones on other 
pages of this number. 

One of the marvels of our 
American civic life is the re- 
building of San Francisco 
since the fire of 1906—so viv- 
idly pictured in Mrs. Gil- 
man’s poem. Coincident with 
the rebuilding has been the 
growth of beautiful residen- 
tial suburbs and the develop- 
ment on independent lines of 


the neighboring cities of Oakland, Berkeley, and 
Alameda. San Francisco now has a population 
of over 500,000, and Oakland of over 200,000. 

The entire Bay region, including these cities 
and many smaller places, is one to charm the 
visitor. San Francisco is, of course, the nucleus, 
but radiating from it in all possible directions 
are steam, electric, and ferry lines that offer 
easy communication with a territory rich in 
scenic, historic, and human interest. The Uni- 
versity of California, with its famous Greek 
theatre and splendid buildings, is at Berkeley; 
Leland Stanford University, architecturally 
unique, is some thirty miles distant, at Palo 
Alto. On the opposite side of the Golden Gate 
are the great Sequoias of Muir Park, and the 
“crookedest railway in the world’—up Mt. 
Tamalpais. Spanish missions, their names as 
musical as their bells, dot the countryside. 


Splendid beaches and rocky headlands alter- . 


nate along the shore. The Bret Harte country 
is easy of access, and but little farther away 
are Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National 











Down-town Oakland, with Lake Merritt in the 
Foreground 


Park, and Lake Tahoe. The glories of Yosemite 
are separately recounted in this number. 
Probably you will have some difficulty in 
tearing yourself away from San Francisco for 
side trips. Young as it is, comparatively speak- 
ing, no city inthe United States has had a more 
romantic history. Seventy-five years ago, in 
’*48-’49, it grew inside eighteen months from a 
hamlet of 800 souls to a city of 10,000; in three 
months fifty houses became five hundred! The 
awful fires of those days, the lawlessness, the 
fortunes in gold made and lost, the picturesque 
characters of an adventurous era—all belong 
to the past. Civic pride has banished them. 








Looking Down Market Street Across San Francisco Bay 
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Piedmont High School, Oakland 


Yet even up to the great fire of 1906 there 
were many relics, in flimsy wooden buildings, 
of the early haste and carelessness. Then came 
that awful calamity, which, through courage 


and energy, has been transformed into a bless- | 


ing. Like the fabled phoenix, San Francisco 
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Leland Stanford University—Palo Alto 


has risen from the ashes. Perhaps her chief 
boast to-day is her magnificent civic center, 
where are grouped the domed city hall that 
cost three and a half millions, the handsome 
municipal auditorium where some of the N. E. 
A. sessions will be held (pictured on page 22), 











Mission Dolores, a San Francisco Landmark 


the library and other large public buildings. 
Market Street, the city’s main business thor- 
oughfare is lined with tall office buildings and 
handsome stores. At its foot is the towered 
Ferry Building, one of the busiest terminals in 


the country. (Continued on page 75) 





Land of a Thousand Marvels 


magnificent Sierras, Yosemite National 

Park hides modestly in her mountain 
fastness and yields her loveliness only to those 
who turn aside from the thronged and busy 
highways and with reverence in their hearts 
seek her in her vast solitudes. 

But, once the pilgrim enters her portals, her 
diffidence vanishes, her smiles appear, and from 
the hour of his arrival to the hour of his depar- 
ture, Yosemite surrounds him with her charm, 
intoxicates him with her beauty, astounds him 
with the tremendous spectacle she stages for 
each and all! 

It is easy to speak of heights and depths— 
but one never really knows the meaning of 
those words until there bursts on his view the 
vision of green velvet valleys from which sheer 
walls lead to towering peaks. 

Although the Park covers more than a thou- 
sand square miles of inexpressibly beautiful 
scenery, it is only since the road building of the 
last few years that the most of it has been 
available to the average visitor; but the mar- 
vellous Valley, seven miles long, a mile wide 
and more than a mile deep in places, has long 
attracted its annual thousands and filled their 
hearts with wonder and their souls with awe. 

Yosemite Valley is really the hallway, the 
anteroom, the entrance gate to the wonderland 
beyond, but it is a portal so stupendo:s, so 
satisfyingly beautiful, that one is apt, forget- 
ting it is not the “whole show,” 


S mates into the western slope of the 
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Exquisite Bridal Veil Falls, 940 Feet High 





tures that delight the eye of the visitor to-day. 

As one enters the Valley from El! Portal there 
is the first breath-taking view that is never for- 
gotten, though, after all, it is but the glorious 
climax to scenery that has grown more and 
more wonderful all the way from Merced. 

On one side the Three Graces lift their sym- 
metrical heads and the Cathedral Spires point 
heavenward just beyond. On the left, giant El 
Capitan, flanked by the Three Brothers, rears 
his massive bulk almost four thousand feet. 

Off the upper rim, which trails a serrated 
skyline against a cloudless blue, the world’s 
most majestic waterfalls plunge in gay abandon. 
Bridal Veil, rich in Indian legend, is 940 feet 
high, and Ribbon Falls makes a single leap of 
1612 feet. Farther on, from where Yosemite 
trips blithely off that fairylike silhouette to 
where she lands, singing and dancing on the 
floor of the Valley below, it is almost a per- 
pendicular half mile! 

On one side, Glacier Point and the Overhang- 
ing Rock arrest the attention, on the other 
Washington Column and the Royal Arches leave 
one speechless; at the farther end Half Dome 
and North Dome are recognized by their height 
and symmetry; and all the way, whether the 
eyes feast on the green meadows ana stately 
forests of the Valley or lift to the sheer, carved 
walls on either side, there is only beauty and 
wonder for them to rest upon. 

Other valleys near by, only a little less won- 

derful than Yosemite, are pen- 





to linger day after day among 
the scenic beauties and geo- 
logic wonders its sinuous 
length unfolds. 

They tell us that the laugh- 
ing Merced River furnished 
the cutting edge that sawed 
thousands of feet through the 
granite sheath of the moun- 
tain and made the pathway 
down which titanic glaciers 
afterward swept on their way 
to the sea, leaving their foot- 
prints imbedded in the ada- 
mantine structure of these 
perpendicular walls. In fact, 
many of the beautiful and 
startling formations of the 
Valley have been carved by 
the talented water chisels of 
the Merced and its tributaries, 
working ceaselessly through 
the ages on the natural sculp- 





Nature’s Magnificent Gateway to Yosemite Valley—Yosemite National Park 


etrated by winding motor 
highways, and trails for horse 
and foot wander back into syl- 
van glens and lead to unsus- 
pected beauties. 

From the Valley there are 
plenty both of trails and of 
highways leading up to the 
heights, from which are ob- 
tained incomparable views of 
the great gash one has just 
left, and where the high Sier- 
ras spread on every side their 
innumerable invitations to al- 
luring peaks, to unusual wa- 
terfalls, to flower-decked 
meadows and shadowed can- 
yons. 

On the southern edge of 
Yosemite National Park lies 
the Mariposa Big Tree Grove, 
comprising over 600 perfect 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Pages From American History 
A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


By Viola Rothrock Nevin and 
Ruth Lytle 


The most successful way to handle a 
pageant of this sort is to assign one 
part to each history class, if it be a 
large school. In a country school the 
adults of the community can be press- 
ed into service. 

If possible no person should take 
part in more than one scene. This 
saves changing of costumes and hurry- 
ing about. And none of the actors 
should be allowed behind the scenes, if 
it is possible to keep them in another 
room until the stage is set for their 
act. 

Two persons should be absolutely 
responsible for changing scenery; an- 
other for seeing that small properties 
are placed and getting the people on 
for each scene. One person should at- 
tend to the curtain, another to the 
lights. The music should be almost 
continuous. Every effort should be 
made to have the intervals between 
scenes very short. Have every detail 
attended to before the last minute. 

Only one rehearsal of the entire 
pageant is necessary and this is_ for 
the benefit of the musicians. Each 
separate part should be complete in 
every detail before this rehearsal. It 
is by no means necessary to do a great 
deal of practicing; instead we found it 
very profitable to use the scenes we 
were to produce as subjects for history 
assignments. After discussing this 
material in class, the pupils them- 
selves chose the persons best fitted for 
the parts. (In some cases these were 
adults from the town.) The question 
of costumes is always a trying one, 
but wonders can be worked with couch 
covers, draperies, etc. 

In our school we have found that 
there is no more pleasant form of pub- 
lic entertainment than the pageant, 


I—THE VIKINGS 


Scenery: If possible an ocean 
scene (the effect of a sea can be pro- 
duced by light and dark blue crepe 
paper) at the back. On one side the 
land. A Viking boat is drawn up as if 
the men were about to land. (Only 
one side of boat, made of beaver board, 
need show.) Leif Ericson is stand- 
ing on the shore with his back to the 
boat as if he had just landed. One 
hand shades his eyes, looking out over 
the audience, the other holds his 
shield. Five or six men in the boat 
should stand facing the shore, shields 
over the edge of the boat so that they 
form a line. 

CosTUMES: Track suits, and furs 
pinned on shoulders to represent skins. 
A straight piece of white around the 
head with wing on each side. 

LicHts: Pure green flood. 

Music: Before the curtain rises a 
loud movement from the Peer Gynt 
Suite—No. 4 from the first suite, “In 
the Hall of the Mountain King’ (G. 
Schirmer Publishing Co., New York.) 
The music then runs louder again, 
continuing with the second scene. 


II—THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


SceNERY: Forest. If this is not 
available, some branches of trees ad- 
justed on standards beforehand will 
serve the purpose. Place them before 
the ocean scene to cover up the water. 
Indian tepee at side and several In- 
dians crouched or standing with awe- 
stricken faces. Columbus _ should 
stand in the center of stage with a 
standard to represent that of Castile. 
His hat in the hand next to the aud- 


J u 


tle. Behind him two admirals with 
flags (Spanish). Others are grouped 
behind these, their gaze on the In- 
dians; those farthest back shade eyes 
with ‘hands. 

Costumes: The costumes of this 
period are shown in almost every his- 
tory book. That of Columbus should 
be red. Others in bright colors. 


LicHts: Red flood. 


Music: Peer Gynt Suite continued 
until curtain goes up, then it can be 
played very softly while the first, 
fourth and fifth stanzas of Joaquin 
Miller’s “Columbus” are read by some- 
one at side of stage and out of the 
light so as not to take attention from 
the picture. 


IJI—TuHeE Pincrims GOING To CHURCH 


SCENERY: Woods. This time with 
an effect of snow; the Pilgrims group- 
ed exactly as they are in the picture 
with above title. 

CosTUMES: Like those in the pic- 
ture. The dresses do not have to be 
black, in fact grays and dark blues are 
much prettier in the lights. 


ne 


Recitations, Songs and Plays 


Music: From Columbus scene the 
music can change to something such as 
“Good Night” or “Venetian Love 
Song”) from E, Nevin’s Suite entitled 
“A Day in Venice” (John Church Co., 
Chicago), while scene is being chang- 
ed, gradually working into the “Doxol- 
ogy” as the curtain rises. This is 
played very softly while the following 
is spoken from the side: 


The heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their 


bark ; 
On the wild New England shore. 


What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of 
war?— 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there 
they found,— 

Freedom to worship God. 


LIGHTS: 





Blue or green flood. 








IV—DANIEL BOONE 


SceNERY: Woods, or if one has 
mountain scenery it is much more ef- 
fective. Daniel Boone seated in the 
middle of the stage on a stump. If 
possible a dog seated on the side farth- 
est from the audience but with his 
head on Boone’s lap. Boone has one 
hand on the dog’s head and holds his 
gun with the other. 


CosTUME: He should have on a 
fringed hunting shirt and_ squirrel 
skin cap. (Easily produced by using 
a gray squirrel “choker” on a black 
skull cap.) 


Music: Running quietly from the 
“Doxology” into Mendelssohn’s “Hunt- 
ing Song” (B. - Wood, Boston, 
Mass.), which should be played almost 
through before the curtain rises and 
then softly as Boone says very slowly: 


“Yonder under that there tree I 
killed a bar yisterday. (Pause.) In- 
dians are all about (pause) but 
we’re not afraid so long’s our powder’s 
dry, air we, old pard?” 


LIGHTS: White spot. 





“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”—a dance for small children 


This little dance has been used suc- 
cessfully as an entertainment number 
by kindergartners and a first grade 
class. We used seven couples in our 
performance but any number may take 
part. The boys, or girls dressed as 
boys, wear overalls and wide straw 











ience, his head thrown back just a lit- 


Fig. 3 


By I. COLLINS 


hats; the girls wear pink and blue sun- 
bonnets and aprons. 

Teach the words and melody of the 
song, because this is a singing dance. 
Play the music at a rather slow tempo 
to keep the dancing smooth. A 

The children skip out in couples, 
‘holding inside hand of partner high, 
arch fashion, and form a circle on the 
stage. Boys are on the inner circle 
facing, and about eighteen inches from, 
partners. Play a few measures of in- 
troduction to the song. Dance direc- 
tions are the same for boys and girls. 

MEASURES 1—4: Step left and curt- 
sy, step right and curtsy, three short 
walking steps toward partner and 
close. (Fig. 1.) 

MEasuRES 5—6: Boy places arms 
about partner. (Fig. 2.) 

MEASURES 7—8: Girl wheels about 
and cries. (Fig. 3.) 

MeEasuRES 9—10: Partners stand 
facing each other pagenelly with 
hands at heart. (Fig. 4.) 

MEASURES 11—12: Hands extended 
wide at the sides, palms up. 

Measures 13—16: Shaking fore- 
finger archly and smiling at partner, 
walk right until facing a new partner. 





Fig. 4 


Bow to him on measure 16. (Fig. 5.) 

The dance may be repeated until 
children have their original ‘partners, 
or it may be terminated after a few 
repetitions. The smaller your children 
are the more effective this number 
will be. 





Fig.5 
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V—THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


ScENERY: The woods may be used 
again. Pose men to reproduce exactly 
the picture of “The Spirit of ’76.” If 
possible have an electric fan behind 
the flag to keep it waving. 

CosTuMEs: As in_ the 
Colors blue or gray or black. 


picture. 


LicHTs: White flood. 

Music: “Yankee Doodle.” 
VI—Home LIFE IN THE SoUTH BEFORE 
THE WAR 
A Tea Party 

Scenery: A formal garden, or if 


this is not available woods or a few 
pillars made from beaver board and 
placed in front of the bare wall to give 
the impression of a porch. Two tea 
tables—one on each side with chairs 
conveniently arranged. The _ people 
come in by twos and threes after the 
curtain goes up. They walk along and 
talk in pantomime. Some pour tea. 
A _—— air of happiness should pre- 
vail, 

CostuMES: The hoop skirt and 
ruffled shirt of antebellum days. 
Rather bright, cheerful colors and a 
great deal of white. 


Licuts: A soft gregn flood and 
lights in Japanese lanterns from 
above. 

Music: “Under Southern Skies” 


(Opera score, Sam Fox Publishing 
Co., Chicago). It is not necessary for 
the same song to last through the 
play. The curtain should be lowered 
slowly; while the song is continued the 
next scene can be arranged. A South- 
ern lullaby such as “A Little Bunch o’ 
Honey” ‘(Bond Shop Publishing Co., 
ar can be sung here also if 


neede 
Cotton Field 


SCENERY: Use the woods if neces- 
sary to form a background. The en- 
tire center of room should represent a 
cotton field. In reproducing the cotton 
field, take strips of board and drive 
through them medium sized nails. 
Put these about eighteen inches apart 
and then tie to them twigs and small 
branches of trees, to give the effect of 
cotton plants growing in rows. Put 
tufts of absorbent cotton upon these 
and your cotton field is ready to be 
placed on the stage a row at a time. 
Show several negroes picking cotton. 
Af one has good lights, all of the dark- 
ies should be posed except Uncle Joe, 
who slowly moves across the picture. 

COSTUMES: Very old calicoes and 
patched overalls; cotton bags hung 
around necks; old hats or bareheaded. 

LicHTs: Pale blue or green flood. 

Music: “Old Black Joe” sung. A 
medley of old Southern airs or patriot- 
ic airs can be played between this 
scene and the next. 


VII—THE CIviIL War 


SCENERY: Woods as usual. Camp- 
fire in middle of stage; tent in back- 
ground; soldiers rolled up in blankets 
lying around fire. Some asleep, others 
half reclining on elbows gazing into 
the fire. 

Music: “Tenting To-night,” played 
softly by orchestra. : . 

LicHTs: Red flood. 


VITI—THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


ScENERY: Woods or plains or 
mountain scene if available. Near 
middle of stage is the back end of a 
prairie schooner (the rear wheels of 
a@ wagon and a few braces to hold the 
Wagon cover up). Campfire a trifle 
to one side; woman cooking over this; 
two or three children in the scene. 


The father can stand by the fire or at 
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some distance, with hand shading eyes 
and peering into the west. 

CosTuMEs: Old-fashioned, ill-fitting. 
The man holds gun. 

LiGHTs: Green flood. 

Music: “Out Where the West Be- 
gins” (Forrester Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago), sung softly. 


IX—“OvER THERE” 


ScENERY: Any background. As 
many American Legion men in uni- 
form as can be put on the stage, side 
to the audience as if in marching. 
Flags and banners flying. Boys lean- 
ing forward as if actually taking a 
step. 


LicHts: Strong white flood. 


MusIc: Full orchestra, “Over 
There” (Leo Feist Publishing Co., 
New York). As the curtain lowers, 
change into “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” (Sam Fox Publishing Co., 
Chicago). This is continued to the 
end of the pageant. 


X—THE GopDEss oF LIBERTY 


ScENERY: Any background. God- 
dess posed in middle with her torch. 
The Legion men march in and stand 
on each side of her, while a little old 
woman with a service flag (gold star) 
walks slowly in and lays it at the feet 
of the goddess and kneels there, head 
bowed, until the curtain falls. 

LIGHTS: White or red flood. 

Music: Continuation of “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 


A June Dance 
THE ROSE GARDEN 
By E. Rubie Capen 
For 12 Girls 
Costumes—Pink dresses (of two or 


three shades if desired) and wreaths 


of pink roses around the hair. 
Steps—Walking; Balance—step on 
one foot (1), bring other foot up to it, 
rise on toes (2) and down (3); Skip- 
ping. 
Music—“In the Rose Garden,” by 


Adam Geibel—Use repeats (Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston.) 
Formation—Two groups of six. 


Two standing in center back, facing 
each other, with inside arms high and 
outside arms extended back. One on 
each side of this couple and a little to 
the front, kneeling and facing away 
from couple, with both hands extended 
toward end girls, who stand facing out 
with back arm high and front arm ex- 
tended back. 


DANCE 

Introduction—Clock strikes mid- 

night and flowers kneeling rise and all 
bring arms slowly out at sides and face 
front. 

I—This step is used to get into two 
horizontal lines (group at right 
form front line and others back 
line). 

A—Five .slow walking steps be- 
ginning right and point left 
foot at end—2 measures. 

B—Repeat A, beginning left and 
pointing right at end—2 meas- 
ures, 

C—Repeat A and B—4 measures. 

II—Balance (with both hands high 
overhead) to right, to left, to 
right, to left—4 measures. 
Balance in circle to right dn 
place (Left arm out at side and 
right arm moving forward and 
back slowly from out at side.) — 
4 measures. 

IlI—Front line face back. All spread 
out and form circle, hands 
joined. 
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s,Songs and Plays 


Skip to right in circle—4 meas- 

ures. 

Skip in to center—4 measures. 

Skip out to circle—4 measures. 

Skip to left in circle—4 measures. 
IV—-Repeat Step I to places in 

groups and pose as at first. 


An Exercise for Flag Day 


By J. C. Seegers 
Principal Tileston School, Wilmingion, N. C. 


The flag should be placed upon the 
rostrum, or else the tableau may be 
formed around the flagpole, outside. 
A boy or girl reads or recites: 

“Our flag, with its colors of red, and 
white, and blue, typifies the courage, 
the purity, and the loyalty which are 
characteristic of our country; and its 
stars and stripes are symbolical of the 
union of the states in one great nation. 
The thirteen stripes symbolize the 
thirteen original colonies, each of the 
stars one of the present states of the 
American Union. There was a time 
when the flag was nearly lost, when 
the Union was almost disrupted, but 
now North, South, East, and West 
are firmly bound together in one com- 
posite whole.” 

As he reads “North,” a girl dressed 
to typify the North, in fur coat and 
with a pair of skates, or with similar 
simple device, comes forward to form 
the center of a group which is to 
grow little by little. As he reads 
“South,” a girl dressed in white, dis- 
playing the Confederate flag, enters, 
and stands beside “North.” As _ he 
reads “East,” a girl dressed in cap and 
gown or in Puritan costume takes her 
place beside “North”; and as he reads 
“West,” a cowgirl takes position beside 
“East.” 

The reciter continues: 

“Our country was not always so 
large, nor did our flag always have so 
many stars in its blue field. At first 
there were only thirteen states. Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
were admitted into the Union in 1787.” 

As he reads “Delaware,” a girl 
dressed in white, with a red, white, 
and blue band around her forehead, 
and a silver star surmounting her 
forehead, takes position in front of the 
central group of the four sections. She 
has a sash over her left shoulder, dis- 
playing the colors of Delaware. She 
carries a placard, bearing the legend: 
“Delaware, admitted 1787.” In like 
manner, each of the thirteen original 
states enters, and takes position ac- 
cording to the size and shape of the 
stage. After the thirteenth state has 
entered, the reciter continues: 

“These were the thirteen original 
states. The other states of our Union 
were admitted as follows.” 

Each state enters as its name is 
called, costumed as Delaware, except 
for the colors of the sash, each bearing 
an appropriate placard. After the 
last state has entered, the reciter con- 
cludes: 

“These are the states of our Union, 
and they are the glory represented by 
our flag.’’ 

Then should follow the salute to the 
flag, by the whole school, and the sing- 
ing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Smaller children should be selected 
to represent the first states, for other- 
wise the back rows will be hidden. The 
whole group should be posed on steps 
of increasing height. A doorway 
makes an excellent frame for this play. 
The children should be arranged in 
lines, behind the scenes, in the order in 
which they appear. The order of 
dates shown on the placards makes 
this easy. Little rehearsal is required 
for this, and it is effective and instruc- 
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tive. It requires about twenty-five 
minutes. 

The colors of the states are as fol- 
lows: 


Del.—Buff and blue Kan,—Blue 
Pa.—Blue and gold Fla.—Red, white 
N. J.—Buff Tex.—Red, white, blue 
Ga.—Red, white, blue lowa—Red, white, blue 
Conn.—Blue, white Wis.—Yellow, blue 
Mass.—Blue, white Cal.—wWhite, red, brown 
Md.—Gray red, gold, Minn.—Blue, white, geld 
black Ore Blue, gold 
S. (.—Blue, white W. Va Blue, white, ¢ 
N. H.—Blue, gold Nev.—Blue, gold 
Va. Blue Neb. Gold 
| ae Blue, gold Colo Red, white blue 
N. (.—Red, white, blue, gold 
gold N. D Blue, gold 
R. 1L—White, blue, gold S. D.—biue, gold 
Vt.—Red, white, blue Mont.—Blue, gold 
Ky.—Blue, gold Wash Green, gold 
Tenn.— Red, white, blue Idaho—Blue, goki 
Ohio—Red, white, blue Wyo.—Red, white, blue 
La.—Blue, white Utah—Blue. gold 
Ind.—Blue, gold Okla. Red, white blue 
Miss.— Red, white, blue gold 
Ill.—Gold, white N. Mex.—Turquoise blu 
Ala.—Red, white red, white, blue 
Me.—Blue, gold the national colors 
Mo.—Red, white, blue Ariaz.—Red, yellow, blu 
Ark.—Red, white, blue copper 


Mich.—Blue, 


Throughout, I have tabulated only 
predominant colors. About half the 
state flags consist of the state seal, in 
natural colors, superimposed upon a 
field of blue fringed with gold. In each 
case the blue and gold are the predomi- 
nant colors. All of these colors should 
be obtainable in crepe paper. 


The School-Bell in Vacation 
By Eliza Macbeth 


It’s funny how lonesome a bell can 
feel, 
When the days are hot and dry, 
When into the belfry the sparrows 
steal, 
And the noisy crows through the 
cornfields fly. 


gold 


| The sunlight speckles the dusty floor, 


And clings to the cobwebs gray. 

“A little mouse creeps from a 
near the door 

Seeking for crumbs, day after day. 


hole 


Near my rusty old clapper a wasp 
home hangs; 


Nobody touches my rope so still; 


Against the lilacs a _ bumblebee 
bangs— 
Light and shadow the schoolroom 
fill, 


I’m hungry to hear the pattering feet, 
The voices so loud and gay; 
The little bad boys and the girls so 
sweet, 
All of them back for work and play. 


They’ll wake the still woods with their 
joyous call; 
The youngsters’ bright voices, the 
birds’ happy cry. 
And along with the asters and glories 
of fall 
We'll ring out and sing out—the old 
school and I. 


Our Teacher 
By Isabella Reeder Kunes 


In our carefree childhood day 
Who will guide us on the way? 
; Our teacher. 


Climbing up steep Knowledge Hill 
Who will spur our halting will? 
Our teacher. 


When we bravely try—but fail, 
Who will help us find the trail? 
Our teacher. 


Then, with kindly, patient soul 
Who will bring us to the goal? 
Our teacher. 


Toiling on in Life’s great schoo? 
Who obeys the Golden Rule? 
Our teacher. 
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Schoolmates 
By Fannie R. Buchanan 


An Americanization Playlet 


CHARACTERS 


Joe, a leader among the boys 
Jenny, a leader among the girls 
The Lady in Gray 

The Teacher 

Uncle Sam 

Miss Columbia 

Two Children from Holland 
Two Armenian Children 

A Girl from Sweden 

A Girl from Russia 

Pedro, a Mexican Boy 

An Italian Boy 

Two Heralds 

Boys and Girls of the School 


SETTING 


The play may be given in the school- 
room, or outdoors among trees. In 
either case, a rather large open space 
will be required. In the center of this 
space, a flagpole is set up. At the 
rear of the space, a garden seat con- 
ceals a pedestal, or box, about two feet 
high, and strong enough for a grown 
person to stand upon. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRESENTING 


SETTING—A flagpole may be set up 
in a standard such as is used for a 
small Christmas tree. The boys of the 
manual training department can make 
one from scraps of boards. If a suit- 
able pole cannot be had, two long fish- 
poles of bamboo may be bound togeth- 
er, slender tips lapping over heavy 
ends. If a garden seat is not avail- 
able, place three chairs of the same 
height close together and cover with a 
dull blanket, or dull colored burlap. A 
clump of artificial shrubbery (boughs 
cut from trees) banked at either side 
of seat will add much to the setting. 


Music—Phonograph band _ records 


of all music suggested are available. | 


Y Recitation 


The machine should be out of sight. | 


If the playlet is given outdoors, a 
screen may be made of greenery; if 
in the open, a_school-model (horn 
type) machine should be used in order 
that the music may carry. Loudest 
toned needles should be used. 


CosTUMES—An upper grade boy 
should take the part of Uncle Sam. 
His costume should follow the usual 
style, but his part is dignified, and 
mirth provoking characteristics should 
be avoided. 

Miss Columbia should be an* upper- 
class girl, tall and slender. She should 
wear a gown of dark blue, soft mate- 
rial, with a scattered trimming of 
white stars. A long sash of red tarla- 
tan, softened by much stretching, 
should drape her shoulders and, caught 
at the waist, fall to the hem of her 
gown. A red rose is in her hair. 

The Lady in Gray, Miss Liberty, 
should wear under her covering cape 
and scarf, a garment of soft white ma- 
terial, confined by a heavy gold cord. 
The flowing sleeves should be faced 
back with yellow. Her hair (golden if 
possible) should be dressed high on 
her head and be ornamented with a 
coronet of gold (made of Christmas 
tinsel). 

The Armenian children should be 
ragged and barefooted. The girl from 
Russia dresses in misfitting clothes, 
evidently handed-down. Costumes for 
the silacen from Holland may be 
made from illustrations from any one 
of the many delightful books of Dutch 
stories. The girl from Sweden may 


wear a full-skirted dress of yellow 
muslin banded around the hem with 
bright colors, an apron (lap) to match, 
a tight, high bodice of red, a 
little cap with red ties. 


retty 


The Italian 
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boy should carry his fruit on his head. 
The Heralds should wear white stock- 
ings and scarlet slippers (made of red 
cloth and rolled at the ankles), white 
suits, blue sashes, and white caps with 
red paper plumes. Their flags should 
all be the same size. 

THE Frac SALUTE—When this is 
given, every child should stand at at- 
tention, as soldiers do, not moving a 
finger, nor shifting an eye. 


THE PLAY 


(A dozen or more girls and boys, 
prettily dressed, enter, carrying flags 
and bunting. Joe carries a large flat 
box and Jenny a flower box, which they 
place at the foot of the flagpole. All 
busy themselves in decorating the 
stage with the bunting and flags. The 
garden seat is trimmed as though it 
were a throne. The children call to 
each other happily as they work.) 

Joe (working at the seat)—Look, 
Jenny, would you stick a flag up in 
front? 

Jenny (standing back to get the ef- 
fect)—No, let’s put one on each side. 
(Calls to one of the girls.) Come on, 
Nellie, let’s tie some red, white, an’ 
blue around the flagpole. 

First Boy (fastening a flag at the 
entrance—How does this look? 

First Girl—Yes! Good! Put one on 
each side so they’ll see them the first 
thing. 

Second Boy (entering with an arm- 
ful of green boughs)—Let’s make a 
throne out of the seat. 

Third Boy—That’ll be great. 

Second Girl—I’ll help you. 

Third Girl—Hurry up, let’s play 
something. 

(As the boys and girls work, a 
strange girl in the costume of a Rus- 
sian peasant enters. She stands look- 
ing wistfully about her, but the others 
take no notice of her. A _ barefoot 
Italian boy, with a basket of plaster 
figures, enters and walks about the 


| place alone and unwelcomed. A girl 


in the pretty peasant costume of 
Sweden hangs shyly about the edge of 
the open space, but nobody speaks to 
her. A_ little girl from Holland 
comes clumping in. The _ children 
point at her wooden shoes and laugh. 
She hides her face against a tree.) 

Joe—Where’d she get ’em? 

Jenny—She borrowed ’em from 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod! 

First Boy—They’d make a boat, all 
right. 

(As they joke, a boy from Holland 
clumps across the place and, whisper- 
ing, makes friends with the girl from 
Holland.) 

Second Boy—Let’s 
Bridge! 

Jenny—Yes, let’s! ‘Joe, you choose 
one side and I’ll choose the other. I 
take Nellie. 

(The sides are chosen, Joe and 
Jenny calling the names gaily, but 
taking no notice of the strangers. 
Pedro, wearing a broad sombrero, en- 
ters. He joins Joe’s grouv, but is 
promptly pushed aside.) 

Joe (bossily)—No, Pedro, you don’t 
know this game. 

(Pedro tries the other side, but 
Jenny dismisses him.) 

Jenny—I _ didn’t choose you, Pedro; 
this is a ’Merican game. You don’t 
know it. 

(Pedro hangs about as, singing 
merrily, the boys and girls begin the 
game. Soon a tall, stately and beauti- 
ful Lady enters. She is dressed in a 
long gray ulster, her head is wound in 
loose folds of a long gray veil. She 
looks about the place, and advances to 
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the playing children, who pause in the 
game as she speaks to them.) 

Lady—I beg your pardon, but why 
is this place so decorated? It looks 
like a celebration. 

Joe (proudly)—It is a celebration. 
Our school has a new flag and to-day 
we have our flag-raising. 

Lady—And for whom is the seat of 
honor? 

Jenny (politely)—That’s for Uncle 
Sam and Miss Columbia. We are go- 
ing to have them at our flag-raising. 
Would you like to stay and see them? 
Our Teacher will be glad to have you. 

Lady—Thank you. I should love to 
stay—but—you were having such a 
happy time. Tell me, if I may ask, 
why are those boys and girls not play- 
ing with you? (She nods toward the 
strangers.) 

Joe (carelessly)—Oh, they don’t 
know the game; they’re foreigners. 

Jenny—You see, they can’t even 
speak ’Merican very well, so of course 
they can’t play. 

(A little Armenian girl, teading a 
still smaller child, enters. They are 
ragged and disheveled.) 

Armenian girl (brokenly)—Mees 
Leebertie! Mees Leebertie! 

Joe—Guess she must be looking for 
the Goddess of Liberty. 

Lady (going to the strangers and 
bending over them)—They are look- 
ing for the Goddess of Liberty. (Ap- 
pealing to the boys and girls.) Can’t 
you help them? 

Jenny (paying no attention to the 


strangers)—I wish that the Goddess | 


of Liberty were coming to our flag- 
raising, along with Uncle Sam and 
Miss Columbia. 

Boys and Girls (in chorus)—So do 
I! SodolI! 


Lady (standing with her arms about 
the Armenian children)—But, boys 
and girls, the Goddess of Liberty may 
be present only where there is “liberty 
and justice for all,’? and I have not 
found that here. You friends, togeth- 
er, are having a wonderful festival, 
but you are not including these new- 
comers, although they are near by and 
are lonely. You have invited Uncle 
Sam to be your guest, yet you are 
slighting part of his family. These 
(she indicates the strangers who have 
gathered about her) are his sons and 
daughters, the same as you are. Yet 
you do not treat them as brothers and 
sisters. You do not even treat them 
as neighbors or friends. Because they 
do nqt yet know your games, and make 
mistakes when they speak our lan- 
guage, are they not to share your 
good times? Yet this is their school 
as much as it is yours. Is this just? 
Is there liberty for them here? They 
are your schoolmates in name only. 
How are they to learn our ways, if we 
do not help them? 


(As the Lady is speaking, the Teach- 
er enters. She listens attentively.) 


Teacher (introducing  herself)—I 
am the Teacher of this school. I have 
been listening to all that you have 
said, and I think you have taught me 
a lesson. (She turns to the boys and 
girls.) Do you know, I believe that 
we have been giving our flag salute 
every morning, without thinking what 
it really means. Boys and girls, let’s 
make our school a little model repub- 
lic! Every morning, when we give our 
flag salute, let us speak that word in- 
di-vis-i-ble slowly, and mean that we 
will not divide ourselves up into little 
groups, but all be like one big family. 
If we make our school an indivisible 
mepentic, with liberty and justice for 
all, Uncle Sam will be pretty sure to 
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know that he may depend on us in his 
larger republic. 

Lady (doubtfully)—But will these 
boys and girls be willing to pledge 
themselves to do that? It would mean 
the task of helping strangers to learn 
our ways, and they may spoil a good 
many games while they are learning. 
You see (turning to the boys and girls 
about her), it isn’t just Flag Day, or 
Fourth of July, but it’s every day. 

Joe (looking at his side)—Oh, I 
guess we could do it. 

Joe’s Side—Sure we could! 

Jenny and Her Side—So could we! 
So could we! 

Teacher—Good! Now every day, 
when we give the flag salute, we will 
remember what it means, IN-DI-VIS-I- 
BLE! All right, shall we begin now? 
(She looks at Joe and Jenny.) 

Joe (catching Pedro by the hand)— 
Yep! Come on, let’s play dare-base. 

Jenny (taking the hand of the girl 
with the wooden shoes—No, ring- 
around-the-rosy’s better. Get in a 


ing! 

(The Lady and the Teacher lead the 
strangers into the circle; the other 
children welcome them and all begin 
the game, singing, 

“Ring-around-a-rosy, 
Pocket full of posy—” 

Here the game is interrupted by the 
sound of a band playing off stage 
[phonograph, Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever’. The children 
break the circle and gather about the 
entrance. Enter two Heralds. Each 
carries a flag, the staff held at the per- 


pendicular. Uncle Sam and Miss Col- 
umbia follow. The boys ,and girls 
cheer.) 


Boys and girls—Rah, rah, rah! 
Miss Columbia! Rah, rah, rah! Un- 
cle Sam! 

(Uncle Sam doffs his hat, bowing 
right and left. Miss Columbia bows 
and smiles. Boys and girls fall in line 
for a grand march. The music con- 
tinues. Heralds lead the procession 
about the place. The Teacher marches 
with the children. The Lady stands 
back of the decorated seat. The Her- 
alds lead to the seat and stand, one on 
either side as Uncle Sam and Miss 
Columbia are seated. The children 
seat themselves about the flagpole. 
The music ceases. Jenny takes from 
her box a large bouquet which she pre- 
sents to Miss Columbia.) 

Jenny—Miss Columbia, we give you 
these flowers so that you will know 
that we are glad to have you here. We 
wish that you had brought the God- 
dess of Liberty with you. 

Miss Columbia (rising, all rise with 
her)—The flowers are lovely, but the 
friendly spirit that you girls and boys 
show is more beautiful. I know that 
the Goddess of Liberty would like to 
be here with us, for here she would 
find “liberty and justice for all.” 
(She lifts the flowers to her face, 
smiles, and bows.) I thank you all. 

Boys and girls (cheer)—Rah, rah, 
rah! Miss Columbia! 

Joe (taking a handsome flag from 
his box and presenting it to Uncle 
Sam)—Uncle Sam, I hope that you 
will like our new flag. It is very 
bright and very large. 

Uncle Sam (taking the flag)—I do 
like your flag; it is my flag too! 

Boys and girls (cheer)—Rah, rah, 
rah! Uncle Sam! 

Uncle Sam—And your happy com- 
pany, like one family united in service, 
goes with your handsome flag. A flag 
without united service doesn’t mean 
much to Uncle Sam. Let’s see the 
flag go up! (Continued on page 60) 
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F DOWN ON THE FARM 

Here they are! Some familiar sights you will see down on the farm when 

you take your vacation thissummer. Quackie Goose, Piggie Wee, and even « 
\ Hans are all easy to draw if you start their pictures right. Try it and see. ~ = 








By Joun T. LEmMos 









Who is this A big fat oval, A_beady eye - 
Going quacking by- Curly neck, Jind nice wide feet: 

With many waddles, Aind wide. fiat bill Young Quackie Duck 
Aind hoarse ery? For bite or peck. Can not be beat! 





But stop right here, He surely takes Fat Piggie Wee 
Aind you shall see Ain oval round; Thinks hes just right 
Somebody fat as His body nearly rubs Although he’ never 
Fat can be The ground. Is polite 











Now if you'll draw A round fat face You have fat Hans 
These lines with care, And happy smile, Aleckon Bround 
Two sturdy: legs. Althoudh his shoes Who chases ducks 
shock of hair- Five not in style Jind pigs around. 
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Recitations, Songs and Plays 


The Patriot 
By Lucile Crites 


I am just a little fellow, 
But I want to tell you what, 

I am loyal to my country, 
I’m a sure ’nuf patriot. 


(Joe and Jenny fasten the flag to 
the cords of the flagpole. Jenny holds 
it, and Joe is about to draw the cords 
when he stops suddenly, and turning 
to Pedro, puts the cords in his hands. 
Jenny turns to the girl with the wood- 
en shoes and lays the flag in her arms. 
Together, she and Pedro raise the 
Stars and Stripes. While all eyes are 
on the flag, the Lady in Gray mounts 
the pedestal back of the garden-seat. 
She slips the covering ulster and veil 
from about her, and stands revealed 
as the Goddess of Liberty. When the 
flag is in place, Uncle Sam leads in 
the flag salute. All join. “I pledge 
allegiance to my flag, and to the Re- 
public for which it stands: One na- 
tion, in-di-vis-i-ble, with liberty and 
justice for all!” The Goddess of Lib- 
erty lifts her hands as in benediction. 
The little Armenian girl sees her.) 

Armenian girl (in awed whisper)— 
Mees Leebertie! Mees Leebertie! 

(The children suddenly become 
aware of the Goddess.) 

All (joyously)—The Goddess of 
Liberty! 

(Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia turn 
toward her and clasp the hands which 
she extends to them. At the same 
time, they extend their free hands to 
Joe and Jenny. Each child now clasps 
the hand of his neighbor, and thus an 
unbroken line, encircling the flagpole, 
is formed. Standing so, all sing to- 
gether the first stanza of “America.” 
If the play is given outdoors, the com- 
pany may leave the place in a grand 
march, led by the Goddess of Liberty, 
preceded by the two Heralds. Use 
same music as for entrance.) 

[Book Rights Reserved] 


The Scout 


By Emeline Goodrow 


I know a boy who does a good turn 
Each day that he lives among men; 
A chance to help he never will spurn,— 

I’ve tried him again and again. 


Whate’er he does he does with a will, 
Be it study or frolic or game; 
a on hand for practice and 
ri 
His spirit is ever the same. 


I meet him oft on playground and 
street, 
In sports he is never behind: 
He plays to win, but can smile at de- 
feat; 
In vict’ry he always is kind. 


He ne’er has time to worry or pine,— 
He’s a man—without question or 
doubt; 
I’m proud to name this young friend of 
mine,— 
He’s America’s worthy Boy Scout. 


A Scout Song 
By J. J. Quinn 
Tune: “Jingle, Bells” 


A-hiking o’er the hills, 
Singing as we go, 
Wading brooks and rills, 
Or tramping through the snow. 
Close to Nature’s heart 
We spend the summer night; 
And watch the lively fireflies dart 
Or meteor’s wondrous flight. 
Chorus: 
—— songs! oy og songs! 
All the livelong day, 
Oh, what jolly fun to sing 
And pass the hours so gay! 
Singing songs, singing songs, 
In the campfire’s gleam— 
When we pitch our tents at night 
Beside the mountain stream. 





Our Own Red, White and Blue 
By Evantha Caldwell By L. Myrtle Sours 


I saw inside a yard one day The most beautiful flag in all the 
The zinnia children out at play; world 

And oh, they were a lively group, Is our own Red, White and Blue, 

A lenatine, nodding, bouncing troop. ai” rod field of blue and stars of 
i 

And each one wore the gayest frock— | With Sts bands of scarlet and stripes 
A yellow skirt, a crimson smock, of white, 

A scarlet hood and some a dash Our own Red, White and Blue. 


Of gorgeous purple for a sash. 
Wave on O beautiful, sunkissed flag!-— 
Though battle-scarred and torn, 
Thou art lovelier far than any flag 
By foreign warriors borne; 
For - art the flag of our own free 
an 
The zinnias laughed at me and said, For which our fathers bled, 
“hese pretty things of gold and red | And through the battles of long ago 
And wine and hyacinth and blue They followed where thou hast led. 
Will last the whole bright summer 
through. 


The Zinnia Children 


My, what a careless crowd is that! 
To romp in one’s best frock and hat 
Is most extravagant. I pray 

Is this a zinnia holiday?” 


O beautiful flag! sweet Freedom’s flag! 
Our own Red, White and Blue! 

“Though lovely, they are stout and|God grant you may wave o’er Free- 
strong dom’s land 

And will not fade for oh, so long. As long as this old, old world shall 

So please, don’t be surprised at all stand,— 

To find us wearing them next fall.” Our own Red, White and Blue. 








While the Flag Is Floating O’er Us 


CaroLyn R. FREEMAN 


Cc. R. FB. 





1. Once 





a world, just in the mak-ing, Step-ping forth to morn-ing light, 
or 


















Ev - ’ry fet-ter fast for-sak-ing, Gave to us Old Glo-ry bright. 









Cuorvs. 







While the flag is float- ing o’er us, With its dear Red, White and Blue, 








-o 
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Now we pledge our true al - le - giance, A-mer-i-ca, to you! 





2. 3. 


May Old Glory, proudly gleaming, 
Ever speak to you and me; 

May its stars, with radiance beaming, 
Bring us truest liberty. 


Many years have slowly glided 
To the land of yesterday, 

And a nation has been guided 
Safely down along the way. 


Chorus— Chorus— 





When I hear folks ask the question, 
“Say, which is the greatest state?” 
I’m so turrible excited 
I just naturally can’t wait 


Till I tell ’°em I’m a-livin’ 
In the greatest state of all;° 
And I wouldn’t trade it, nuther, 
For no other one a-tall. 


And this little town I’s born in, 
No, you needn’t laugh—I’m 
nine—) 
Why I bet it is just better 
Than all others, ’cause it’s mine. 


As for county fairs and picnics, 

Folks will come from far and near, 
’Cause we have the finest ever; 

None can beat those we have here. 


Why, my town and state and county 
Raise everything worth while; 
And when folks like us get busy, 
We can put on lots o’ style. 


’Course I’m just a little fellow, 
But: no matter where I roam, 
I will still be patriotic 
To my county, state, and home. 


Song of a Needle 
By Julia M. Martin 


How the little needle flies—in and out, 
in and out! 

Betsy’s sitting up all night. 
what’s it all about? 

How, perhaps, toward the morn, 
pretty eyes begin to ache! 

Faster though, the needle faster flies, 
and the stitcher keeps awake. 


Mercy! 


Rather weighty things depend—Mis- 


tress Betsy mustn’t tell. 

Why were patriots, to-day, in the 
shop? Was it well? 

Why was Washington, himself, . seen 
to seek the little place? 

Just to order—my, how fine!—some of 
Betsy’s needle-lace? 


In and out, in and a th e little 
needle flies! 


Fancy laces? Not a bit! See the 
vivid ruby dyes; 

See the deep, quiet blue. No, the 
needle mustn’t lag— 

It has mighty work to do. There you 


are—the first flag! 
Little needle, laid away so very long 


ago, 

Thee the all-corroding years only 
brighten, as they flow. 

Little fingers, once so deft, as the tiny 
needle flew, 

Long, and fair to every eye, live the 
work you sped to do! 


To a Bumblebee 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Bumblebee, do me a favor, 
Sir, I beg you—don’t decline; 
Find another place to sleep in 
For that big red rose is mine. 


Mother said that I could have it 

. And I’ve waited here an hour, 

And I’m sure you’d sleep as soundly 
If you chose another flower. 


Now I do believe he’s waking, 
Dusty fellow, there he goes; 

Sorry to distur b his slumbers, 
But I had to have that rose! 


Lp 





























MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY 


HANDY SPANDY 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened togeth- 
er with roundheaded, brass paper fasteners or bits of wire. Yellow-haired Handy 
wears a violet suit and tie with black, sleeveless jacket and green vest and hose. 























See advertisement, on another page, of “In- 
° structor Jointed Toys—Books I and II.” 
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Cinderella 


By Mary Horne 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This dramatized version 
of “Cinderella” was written for use as a com- 
mencement play. It was produced successfully 
by children from five rural schools. The caste 
of speaking characters is small, which simplifies 
rehearsals. The King and Queen are put in for 
effect, as are several Court Ladies and Gentle- 
men. To make the second act, the ballroom 
scene, more picturesque we opened it with a 
grand march of the Courtiers, led by the King 
and Queen. When they were all seated, eight 
children dressed to represent fairy-tale char- 
acters entered and danced an _ old-fashioned 
“square set,’”’ similar to The Lancers. This ‘was 
followed by a simple little Flower Dance by 
nine couples dressed in crepe paper, the girls as 
flowers and the boys as leaves. When this dance 
was over, the action of the second act began as 
indicated in the text. The dance used for the 
Prince and his guests was a little Heel-and-Toe 
Polka which is much prettier and easier to 
teach than a modern dance. The partners join 
inside hands, holding them at shoulder* height ; 
the girl holds out her skirt with her outside 
hand, and the boy places his on his hip. For 
music for these dances we used the school 
phonograph, hidden behind the scenes. There 
are several pretty folk dances in polka time ob- 
tainable in records; a lively two-step does well 
for the Flower Dance, and there are several 
reels which may be used for the “square set.” 
The costumes for the play may be as simple or 
as elaborate as one wishes. If one must econ- 
omize, materials like crepe paper, cheesecloth, 
glazed cambric, and mosquito netting are cheap 
and effective. Any ‘well-illustrated fairy-tale 
book will give ideas and designs for costumes. 


CHARACTERS 
Cinderella 
First sister, Ida 
Second sister, Mathilda 
Father 
Stepmother 
Fairy Godmother 
Prince 
King 
Queen 
Page 
Courtiers, Ladies 


Act I 

SCENE: Kitchen of Cinderella’s 
house.—Father, elderly, plainly dress- 
ed, henpecked man, sitting by fireplace. 
Cinderella, very tired and in shabby 
over-all apron, sweeping floor, stops 
occasionally to stir something in a 
kettle over the fire. Finishes sweep- 
ing, sits down with a sigh and takes up 
darning. 

Father—Are you tired, my dear? 

Cinderella (sighs) —Yes, Father. 
I’ve been up since four o’clock this 
morning. This is baking day, and be- 
fore I began I had to wash and iron 
this apron—I do wish I could have a 
new one—then just as I was in the 
midst of making the pies, the cakes 
and bread were in the oven—in came 
sister Ida with her ruffled dress which 
must be washed and ironed before din- 
ner. While i was doing that, sister 
Mathilda came and commanded me to 
prepare those special pastries and 
sweets that she loves for the party she 
was having this afternoon. They 
took so long to make that I had no 
time to scrvb the floor here till five 
o'clock, and then my stepmother scold- 
ed me for being an untidy girl. Now 
I must mend these stockings for her 
or she will be in a fine passion. Yes, 
I’m a little tired, but I wouldn’t mind 
working if I only had some fun too. 
How I should love once to go to a 
party! 

Father—Well, my child, you are a 
good girl. Only try not to put your 
stepmother out. You know she is a 
little hard to get along with when 
she’s upset. 

(Steps are heard outside.) 

Cinderella—Goodness, here she is! 
(Sews harder.) 

(Enter Stepmother and Sister Ida.) 

Stepmother—Well, girl, are my 
stockings ready? What! Not half 
done? Lazy, idle thing. (Slaps Cin- 


derella and shakes her.) 


ay Recitation 
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Father (timidly)—My dear, really 
—Cinderella has tried— 

Stepmother—Be quiet! What are 
you doing, always hanging around the 
kitchen? Go along to bed—it’s time 
for an old man like you— 

Father (meekly going)—Yes, yes, 
quite so, my love. Good-night, my 
dears. (E«it.) 

Ida (snooping about the kitchen)— 
You don’t wash the window curtains 
every week, Cinderella. I should think 
I’d told you often enough— 
(Enter Mathilda, running, 

letter.) 

Mathilda—Oh! Sister, Mother! Such 
excitement! An invitation from the 
Prince to attend his grand ball. Lis- 
ten: “To all the Ladies of my King- 
dom. I bid you come to a. ball at the 
Palace on Saturday evening, at half 
past nine. Signed, Prince Charming.” 
That’s this very night, and we must 
get ready at once— 

Ida—Ho6w lovely! I'll hurry now to 
dress—I must look my best, for the 
Prince may dance with me— 

Mathilda—Not if he sees me first; I 
know he’ll choose me— 

Cinderella (timidly) —Oh Sister, 
will you not lend me your old green 
gown, that I may go and look on at the 
ball, at least? The invitation said 
“All the ladies”! 

Mathilda—You go to the ball? I 
should think not! 

Ida—What an idea! 
work. (Slaps her.) 

(Exit Sisters and Stepmother. Cin- 
derella sits by the fire, crying quietly. 
A light tap is heard at the door, which 
Cinderella does not notice. Fairy God- 
mother enters.) 

Fairy Godmother (laying hand on 
Cinderella’s shoulder)—What is the 
matter, my child? 

Cinderella—Oh, I do so want to go 
to the ball— 

Fairy Godmother—And so you shall, 
my dear. I am your Fairy Godmother 
and I know how unhappy you are and 


with a 


Get to your 


how good you have been. You shall 
go to the ball— 
Cinderella—But how? My sisters 


would never let me go with them. 
Fairy Godmother—Trust me, and do 
just as I say, and you shall see what 
you shall see. Bring me that yellow 
pumpkin. 
(Cinderella brings it.) 
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Fairy Godmother—Now, set it out- 
side the door. 
(Cinderella does so and Fairy God- 
mother waves her wand.) 


Fairy Godmother—Now, what do 
you see outside? 


Cinderella—Why it has turned into 
a beautiful golden coach! 

Fairy Godmother—Now bring me 
the rat trap and the mouse trap— 
(Cinderella does so.) Oh, six fat mice 
and two fine large rats—Splendid— 
Take them outside -too. (Cinderella 
does so and Fairy Godmother waves 
wand.) Now what do you see? 


Cinderella—The mice have changed 
to six prancing white horses and the 
rats to a splendid coachman and foot- 
man in livery. 


Fairy Godmother—Now can you not 
go to the ball? 

Cinderella—Yes, indeed, Godmother, 
but—(looks at apron) my clothes! I 
haven’t any others— 

Fairy Godmother—Oh that is a 
small matter—(waves wand, unbut- 
tons apron and takes it off and reveals 
Cinderella in party clothes. Takes 
slippers out of pocket and gives them 
to Cinderella who puts them on.) Now, 
go and have a beautiful time—but do 
not fail to come home before the clock 
strikes twelve. For at midnight, your 
coach will turn back into a pumpkin, 
your horses and men to rats and mice, 
and your beautiful gown will become 
rags, so bless you, my child, and re- 
member. 

Act II 


ScENE: The palace. King and 
Queen on throne. Prince is dancing 
with Sister Ida. Lords and ladies 
dancing. In midst of dance Cinderella 
enters. Music stops. Prince sees her 
—drops Ida’s hand and forgetting her, 
advances to Cinderella. Ida goes to 
Mathilda, a wall-flower, and whispers 
to her, looking daggers. 

Prince (bowing before Cinderella 
and kissing her hand)—Fair lady, 
right glad am I to welcome you to this, 
our ball. Will you honor me with your 
hand for the next dance? , 

Cinderella (curtsying)—Your high- 
ness is most gracious. 

Prince—Musicians, strike up! 

(Music begins, they dance, Prince 
aaawe gazing adoringly at Cinder- 
ella. 


_Ida—Mathilda, did you see? I was 





Closing Day Exercises 
Compiled by Grace B, Faxon 


A book that every teacher will find invaluable. A large number and 
variety of entertainment features for CLOSING DAY are provided. 
The material is classified for use in different groups of grades, and in 
schools containing all grades. It meets every need. 


(192 Pages.) 





patriotic occasions. 
Familiar Tunes, 
older pupils. (192 Pages.) 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


gree tres DAY and FLAG DAY are especially provided for in this 
collection, but much of the material is suitable for use on other 
Included are Recitations, Quotations, Verses for 
Drills, Dialogues and Plays—for both younger and 








Price of Either of the Above Books, 35 cents. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 
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dancing with the Prince, and making 
quite an impression, I know, when in 
comes this lady, and he drops my hand 
without ceremony, with never a word 
and leaves me in the middle of the 
floor, alone. I-was never so angry. 

Mathilda—I don’t think she’s so 
very handsome! 

Ida—I should say not! Quite com- 
mon looking. No style at all, J think. 
(Dance stops. Prince leads Cinderella 

to chair.) 

Prince—Fairest lady, tell me your 
name, I beg. 

Cinderella—Oh, my Prince, that I 
may not do. 

Prince—But surely, after this dance 
together you cannot—(Page comes up 
with refreshments.) Will you not par- 
take, Lady Beautiful? 

Cinderella—I thank you, your high- 
ness. (They eat and drink.) 

(The music begins again, the Prince 
dancing with Cinderella as before. In 
the midst of the dance the clock off 
stage strikes 12.) 

Cinderella (with a little shriek)— 
Oh, Godmother, I forgot! (Runs out, 
dropping slipper in her haste.) 

(Page follows Cinderella and returns 
with slipper.) 

Page (giving slipper to Prince)— 
Your highness, the lady dropped this. 

Prince—But where went she? Why 
did you not stop her, sirrah? 

Page—When I reached the door, 
your highness, there was no one there 
save a beggar maid in rags with a 
few rats and mice scuttling about 
her, and on the ground at her feet was 
a broken pumpkin. 


Act III 


ScENE: Cinderella’s kitchen again. 
Cinderella sweeping floor, as_ before. 
Enter Sisters with lace and ribbons in 
their hands. 

Ida—Here, girl, wash and iron this 
lace for me at once, and mend the rip 
in it. It caught last night on the 
Prince’s sword as I was dancing with 
him. 

Mathilda—But first press this rib- 
bon for me. There may be another 
ball before long and I shall need it. 

Cinderella—Sister, was the ball very 
grand last night? And did you indeed 
dance with the Prince? 

Ida—Hear the child! To be sure I 
danced with the Prince. He was most 
attentive and said some very pretty 
things, let me tell you— 

Mathilda—Such a_ strange thing 
happened, too. In the midst of the 
dancing a strange Princess came in, 
very handsome some thought her, al- 
though I don’t care for that kind of 
face myself. The Prince was very 
civil to her, but would you believe it, 
at twelve o’clock she dropped the 
Prince’s hand in the middle of a dance 
and ran away like any ill-bred girl. 
Why, even you would know better than 
that. 


Cinderella—Could they not find her? 

Ida—The Prince tried but could 
find no trace of her. One of the pages 
indeed found a little glass slipper, but 
that is all. 

Stepmother (off stage)—This way, 
this way, sir. 

(Enter Stepmather, Page, Father.) 

Page (unrolling _proclamation)— 
“His royal highness, being anxious to 
discover the whereabouts of the Beaut- 
eous Stranger with whom he danced 
at the ball last night, and who so mys- 
teriously disappeared, desires all ladies 
of his kingdom to make trial of the 
slipper that she left behind. She 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HINK what grit would do to pearls. How it would 
scratch and destroy that thin lustre which is their beauty. 


And the precious covering of your pearls— _layer is to pearls—their protection and their 
how are you protecting it? Tooth enamel, beauty. Once scratched or marred, Nature 
thin as the glaze on fine china, is scratched cannever restore its beauty or replace it. So 
and worn away when brushed with harsh _ choose today asafe, non-gritty dental cream, 
grit. Enamel to the teeth is what the lustre and avoid years of regret later on. 


Colgate’s Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


Washing your teeth after each meal Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loos- 
and just before bedtime keeps them ens clinging particles from the enamel. 
clean and brings out their greatest Pure and mild, its vegetable-oil soap 
beauty. Wash them regularly with gently washes them away. The de- 
Colgate’s, which is recommended by licious flavor encourages children to 
more Dentists thanany other dentifrice. use Colgate’s willingly and regularly. 













A large tube costs 25 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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whom it fits shall be the Prince’s | We’re up to the eighth of the steps 


bride.” 

Mathilda—Oh, the dear little slip- 
per! Do let me try it! 

(Page kneels on a cushion before 
Mathilda and tries to put the slipper 
on her. It will not fit. She looks 
blackly disappointed. Ida_ rudely 
brushes her aside.) 

Ida—Of course you cannot wear it. 
It is just my size. Page, put it on me. 
(Page manages to squeeze her foot in- 
to it but it is so tight that she can 
hardly limp about in it.) 

Page—No, fair dames, the slipper 
must fit exactly. The Prince will have 
no limping bride. Are these all of the 
young ladies? Then I must search 
farther. (Starts to go.) 

Father—Stay, Page. 
daughter try. 

Stepmother—What? 

Mathilda—That ragged girl? 

ida—What an idea! 

All Three—No! No! 

Page—Yes, she shall try. His high- 
ness wishes every lady in the land to 
try it on, if need be. 

(Cinderella sits down and Page puts 
slipper on her foot. It fits to perfec- 
tion. Cinderella draws other slipper 
from pocket and puts it on.) 

Stepmother—See, it fits! 

Ida—How strange! 

Mathilda—She can’t be the one! It 
is some trick. 

Page—Lady, will you await the 
Prince’s pleasure? He will attend you 


at once. 
(Exit Page.) 

Cinderella—Oh, Godmother, God- 
mother, they have found me out! I 
need you! 

(Fairy Godmother enters.) 

Fairy Godmother—Yes, my _ child, 
and here I am to help you. (Waves 
wand and unbuttons apron and again 
Cinderella stands out in all her glory. 
(Enter Prince and Page.) Now you 
are a fitting bride for any Prince and 
as good as you are beautiful. 

Prince (advancing to Cinderella 
and kneeling before her, taking her 
hand)—Oh, most beautiful maiden, 
lovely Princess, have I found you at 
last? Will you accept my most un- 
worthy hand and reign alike over my 
heart and my kingdom? 

Cinderella—Your highness, Prince 
of my heart, the greatness of my love 
for you gives me courage to say yes. 
(They both kneel, hand in hand, Fairy 
Godmother raises wand.) 

Fairy Godmother—Bless you, my 


Let my other 


children. May you both live happily 
forever. 
A Class Song 
By Lura S. Bouck 
Tune: ‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” 


We welcome you, parents and friends, 
here to-night, 

Your presence gives courage to do 
what is right; 

We know you have helped us along the 
whole way— 

We’re glad you can 
triumph to-day. 

The vict’ry we’ve won is due mostly to 
you 

Who’ve kept up the school; and you’ve 
helped us get through. 

Our greeting is hearty; we hope you'll 
enjoy 

Our speaking and music, with naught 
to annoy. 


witness our 


We’re climbing a ladder; we climb 
round by round; 





from the ground. . 

Our schoolmates and we have been 
toiling this year, . 

As step after step we reach higher; 
and clear 

Through the mists and the fog of our 
ignorance discern 

The beauty and truth of the lessons we 


learn. 

Our minds are the storehouse we’re 
filling each day 

To keep us from ignorance along life’s 
highway. 


When playtime is over and lessons be- 


n, 

Kew gladly we’ll welcome the school- 
books again; 

We trust we shall all be found busy 
as bees 

In learning the lessons we gather 
from these; 

But best of all lessons is one Nature’s 
spread 

On mountain and valley and brodd 
river bed. 

As we must dig deep to find treasures 
stored there 

So must we dig deep to gain knowledge 
that’s rare. 


Dear schoolmates and friends, we shall 
soon have to part— 


ne 


May loving remembrance long dwell 
in your heart 

Of the days we have spent here in 
study and play; 

To-night’s happy gath’ring remember 
alway. 

As down our life’s pathway we journey 
along 

May days be made brighter by laugh- 
ter and song. 

May we be kept safe from all error 


and sin : 
And true service give to the world we 
would win. 





The Bumblebee’s Song 
By Jennie McBride Butler 


A Concert Exercise 
I was taking my morning walk 
Quite early in the day; 
I saw a great big bumblebee 
In a petunia gay. 


He had just wakened from his sleep; 
He stretched (1) and I could see 
Him wash his face (2) and brush his 

hair (3); 
Oh, neat indeed was he! 


ee: | had rubbed his fuzzy head 
And smoothed each gauzy wing (5), 








Slumber Song 
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1. All the flow - ers are 


2. Dol-ly mine, 
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All the lambs and the sheep, 
And the fair - ies whose charm Will 











Bees and but - ter - flies fine; 
keep you from harm; 











Lit - tle birds in their nest 





Soft the dream- dust is fall- ing, Hear the dream-man a - call - ing; 


Sleep now sweet-ly and _ rest; 
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And a_- star from a - far 


Lul - la - by 


and good night, 











Watch-es o’er while they sleep. 
Dear-est dol- ly of mine. 
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So spick and span he felt, 
That he began to sing. 


I’m sure his song was all about 
The honeysuckle vine 

Where he would find the nectar sweet 
On which he loves to dine. 


Up he went (6)—I watched him go— 
And as he flew away (7), 

I heard him sound the letter “V” 
As we will do to-day (8). 


MOTIONS 


1. Stretch arms up slowly. 

2. Rub face as if washing. 

3. Brush hair. 

4. Rub head. 

5. With arms crossed in front, pat 
shoulders. 

6. Raise arms slowly. 

7. Sway arms up and down. 

8. Let children sound “V” up and 
down the scale. 


Campin’ 
By Elizabeth Hart 


I like this way of livin’ 
Where we eat right out of doors, 
And sleep in tents that kind o’ sag 
And ain’t got any floors. 
Mom’s some particular at home, 
She sure is scairt o’ dirt, 
But when we’re just a-campin’ out 
It doesn’t seem to hurt. 


When she says, “Buddy, wash your 
hands,” 
I wait and watch my chance 
Just to shake ’em in the water 
And wipe ’em on my pants. 
I can’t get by with that at home— 
Mom thinks such things are 
crimes— 
But now she’s gatherin’ up the plates 
That’s blowed away three times! 


And she’s just too busy livin’ 
To bother .much, or fuss 
*Bout germs and vitamines and things 
That sometimes worry us. 
When ants get in the butter, 
And the cream is specked with dust, 
And I eat my pie out o’ my hands, 
And throw away the crust— 


My dad and her just laugh and talk, 
They never scold or frown, 
Or harp about my manners 
The way they do in town. 
I like this way of livin’ 
Where germs don’t cause no fear, 
And soap and table manners 
Ain’t so important here. 


Little Miss Muffet 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


There was a wee girlie, and what do 
you think! 

She liked curds to eat and she liked 
whey to drink. 

She’d take her blue bowl and her 
bright silver spoon 

And sit in the sun for her dinner at 
noon. 


One day as she sat in the sun by the 


oor, 

Eating her dinner and asking for 
more, 

She screamed a big scream and her 
mother ran out 

And saw ’twas a spider she screamed 
so about! rt 


Oh, this was Miss Muffet who sat on 
her tuffet, . 

Eating her curds and whey! 

And this was the spider that sat down 
beside her 

And frightened Miss Muffet away! 
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Baker's 


Cocoa 


Is the ideal drink 
for growing children 


Not only does its delicious flavor 
and aroma appeal to the palate 
but it supplies the body with a 
considerable amount of pure, 
wholesome and nutritious food. 


Children, owing to 
their almost ceaseless 
activity, frequently 
require as large an 
amount of nourish- 
ment as adults, and 
good cocoa is a valu- 
able aid in the care- 
fully arranged diet. 
But its quality must 
be good and no cocoa 
can quite so well meet the require- 
ments of dietitian, physician; nurse 
or housekeeper as ‘‘ BAKER’S.” 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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How Dame Nature 
becomes Dame Fortune 


at your bidding! The opportunity you have 
hoped for—yet never really expected—to have 
an independent income and a cozy home in 
the Sunny Southland. The beautifully illus- 
trated book, “THE JEWEL BOXES OF 
DAME NATURE,” tells all about this golden 
opportunity, and the Easy Ownership Plan 
which puts it within your reach. It is 


FREE, write for your copy today. Address, 
Elam G. Hess, Box 431, Manheim, Pa. 








Money at Home 


> you need money? National organization, Fireside Industries, 
bese Sie ew ope: for —_ right in, Won nderful easy way to earn 
or ie A sqyat A in your own home. Fasc ting. 
pleasant work. No =. t. d. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book 1 Tells How 


eisautifal FREE Book lains how to beco; member of Fi 
Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
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Washing Dishes 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I just hated washing dishes every day— 
Perhaps there are some other girls 
who feel that way— 
But I’ve found the nicest game; 
Maybe you could try the same 
And like it too. 


iI ~ I own a circus as big as it can 


The aitinons are the circus 

which you can plainly see; 

In silverware, the forks and knives 

Are the performers and their wives, 
The spoons are children true. 


rings 


The cups are educated seals, the pitch- 
er’s a giraffe, 
The saucers are the ponies whose an- 
tics make you laugh, 
The plates are bears, the soup tureen’s 
a hippopot’mus big, 
The ps pot’s a monkey and can 
dance a funny jig 
For me and you. 


And all the other dishes, from the 
bowls to kettles oid, 

The pots, and pans, and skillets, are 
animals so bold. 

We give a splendid program three 
times each day you see, 

And have an extra sideshow when there 
is company,— 

It helps us through. 


The cupboards are the dressing tents 
to which performers go 

As soon as they have done their stunts; 
we put them there, you know. 

And when we clear the table off, that 
is the grand parade! 

Why washing dishes is good sport since 
this game has been made,— 

Now try it—do. 


As Advertised 
By Berton Braley 


On windows and billboards the posters 
appear 

Announcing 
Shows,” 

And picturing mammals ferocious or 


“Huge Mastodon 


queer, 
Or beautiful ladies, who pose 
On galloping steeds or the flying tra- 


peze, 
While “Gymnasts of World-Wide 
Renown 
Defy Gravitation With Marvelous 
Ease!’ 


The circus is coming to town! 


The small boy’s behavior grows flaw- 
less indeed, 
While waiting the magical day 
When all of these wonders of which he 
can read 
Will truly be put on display. 
He leaps at his mother’s or father’s 
commands, 
With never a whine or a frown; 
And dreams of the tents and the 
clowns and the bands— 
The circus is coming to town! 


Oh, many a boy makes his plans to 
arise 
Long, long before dawn shall begin, 
And “beat it” downtown with “the 
rest of the guys” 
To watch while the circus comes in, 
At elephant feeding he may get a 
chance; 
Or, possibly, talk with a clown 
(And that, to a boy, is the peak of 
romance) — 
The circus is coming to town! 


Oh, mystical wagons of crimson and 


gold; 
on, bands that proclaim the parade; 
Oh, riders in costumes so fine to be- 
hold; 
Oh, peanuts, oh, pink lemonade! 
Oh, sideshows of freaks from strange 
regions unknown; 
Oh, tanbark, soft, odorous, brown. 
We'll just take the kids—for they can’t 
go alone— 
The circus is coming to town! 


(Continued on page 67) 
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{A most delightful gown of | 
| crepe meteor. 
| Dealer’s price 


| %4 yd. Georgette at $2.50 
|2 ornaments 
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Actual cost | 
. Crepe Meteor at | 
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yy VERY teacher can design and make her 
own gowns if she wishes. Over 16,000 
women, in every part of the world, have 
found that in ten weeks’ time, studying at 
their own home, evenings and during time 
they would otherwise waste, they can easily 
become expert at Designing and Making 
dresses for themselves, their children and 
their friends. They find that they save the 
entire cost of the course on the first garment 
they make. 


Work Fascinating 


The lessons are so fascinating and so sim- 
ple that girls 15 years and over can easily 
learn them, and in fact no girl should be al- 
lowed to grow up into womanhood unless she 
is thoroughly equipped with the knowledge 
contained in this course. Women who have 
had no previous experience w hatever at sew- 
ing easily and quickly learn to design and 
make gowns through this course, getting 
positions with large houses at big pay. You 
can give as much or as little time to work 
as you like. 


DRESS AND COSTUME DESIGNERS 


GET $2,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Many former students, including many teach- 
ers, have opened parlors in their own homes, or 
elsewhere, and because of their special training 
have quickly built up a most desirable clientele. 
Dress and Costume Designing and Making is 
probably the best paying vocation now open to 
women and girls, 


work. 


through the course. 


Learn at Your Own Home 


Every teacher should take up this fascinating 
work during the vacation period, at her own 
home by mail, giving only her spare time to the 
It is most interesting, as you design and 
make one garment after another, as you proceed 
Students usually find the 
lessons so fascinating that they give much more 
time to them than they had anticipated, giving 
up amusements and entertainments 


lessons, 


HUNDREDS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS ARE 
LEARNING MILLINERY BY MAIL 











Fashion’s 
brown wool crepe material. 
Dealer’s price.......... $40. 


3144 yds. 40 inch Crepe 
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% yd. Satin (for band) 
Burned Ivory buckle... 
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From Our Daily Mail 


Lodiburg, Ky.:—Before I 
became a student of your In- 
stitute, I was just a plain 
country woman and like 
thousands of other women, I 
was self-conscious. I never 
wanted to go anywhere, for 
fear my clothes were not what 
other folks were wearing. I 


knew they looked cheap, for | 


could not afford to buy the 
things I wanted at the prices 
being asked, 

But now, what a difference. 
My friends all rave over my 
pretty dresses. To know if 
they were sincere, I made a 


dress for my sister, and in 
less than a week, I had orders 
for eight dresses to make for 
her friends. 

Now, whenever I go out, I 
feel confide nt I am properly 
dressed for the occasion. 

It has only cost me one half 
as much as before and now I 
am proud of my clothes, where 
I formerly was ashamed of | 


for the 








them. 
MINNIE M. FELTNER. 





Send for FREE Sample Lessons 


We want you to know just what these 
lessons are like. Send your name on 
the attached coupon. A very inter- 
esting book containing free sample 
lessons will then be sent you, by 











return mail. You will be under COUPON 
no expense or no obligation. 

You OWE IT TO YOUR- rhe tee 
SELF, TO YOUR CLASS INSTITUTE 
AND YOUR FAMILY Dept. S604 

to get these sample << Rochester, N. Y. 
lessons. Send the & .. , 
coupon NOW. You Ps hy Bae Panag Po a 
may forget it as & free sample lessons in the 


Also 
show me how I can easily 
learn in 10 weeks to design and 
make original dresses and cos- 
tumes or iats, at about one-third 
the usual selling price. 


you turn to the subject checked below. 


next page. 







[] Dress and Costume Designing and 
Making 


[) Millinery Designing and Making 


This coupon is valuable. It not interested, hand to a friend. 
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Poems 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see 


here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the poems se- 
lected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is especially to provide these 
that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who 
send in their requests, but by all those who have the privilege of reading these desired and there- 
fore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 


Dansville, N. Y. 








Warren’s Address to the Ameri- 
can Soldiers 
(Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775) 


Stand! the ground’s your own, my 
braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 
What’s the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it—ye who will. 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you! They’re afire! 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come! and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may—and die we must; 
But, O where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 
As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell! 
John Pierpont. 


The Red Jacket 


‘Tis a cold, bleak night! with angry 
roar 

The north winds beat and clamor at 
the door; 

The drifted snow lies heaped along the 
street, 

Swept by a blinding storm of hail and 
sleet ; 

The clouded heavens no guiding star- 
light lend 

But o’er the earth in gloom and dark- 
ness bend; 

Gigantic shadows, by the night lamps 
thrown, 

Dance their weird revels fitfully alone. 


In lofty halls, where fortune takes its 
ease, 

Sunk in the treasures of all lands and 
seas; 

In happy homes, where warmth and 
comfort meet 

The weary traveler with their smiles 
to greet; 

In lowly dwellings, where the needy 
swarm 

Round starving embers, chilling limbs 
to warm, 

Rises the prayer that makes the sad 
heart light— 

“Thank God for home, 
bitter night!” 


this bitter, 


But hark! above the beating of the 
storm 

Peals on the startled ear the fire 
alarm. 

Yon gloomy heaven’s aflame with sud- 
den light, 

And _§heart-beats 
strange affright; 

From tranquil slumbers springs, at 
duty’s call, 

The rome friend no danger can ap- 
pall; 

Fierce for the conflict, sturdy, true, 
and brave, 

He hurries forth to battle and to save. 


quicken with a 


From yonder dwelling, fiercely shoot- 
ing out, 

Devouring all they coil themselves 
about, 

The flaming furies, mounting high and 
higher, 





— the frail structure in a cloak of 

re. 

Strong arms are battling with the 
stubborn foe 

In vain attempts their power to over- 
throw; 

With mocking glee they revel with 
their prey, 

Defying human skill to check their 
way. 


And see! far up above the flame’s hot 
breath, 

Something that’s 
horrid death; 

A little child, with waving golden hair, 

Stands, like a phantom, ’mid the hor- 
rid glare,— 

Her pale, sweet face against the win- 
dow pressed, 

While sobs of terror shake her tender 
breast. . 

And from the crowd beneath, in ac- 
cents wild, 

A mother screams, “O God! my child! 
my child!” 


human waits a 


Up goes a ladder. Through the 
startled throng 

A hardy fireman swiftly moves along; 

Mounts sure and fast along the slen- 
der way, 

Fearing no danger, dreading but de- 
lay. 

The stifling smoke-clouds lower in his 

path, 

Sharp tongues of flame assail him in 

their wrath; 

But up, still up he goes! 

won! 

His strong arm beats the sash, and he 

is gone! 


the goal is 


Gone to his death. The wily flames 

surround 

And burn and beat his ladder to the 

ground, 

In flaming columns move with quick- 

ened beat 

To rear a massive wall ’gainst his re- 

treat. 

Courageous heart, thy mission was so 
pure, 

Suffering humanity must thy loss de- 
plore; 

Henceforth with martyred heroes thou 

shalt live, 

Crowned with all honors nobleness can 

give. 


Nay, not so fast; subdue these gloomy 
fears; 

Behold! he quickly on the roof ap- 
pears, 

Bearing the tender child, his jacket 


warm 

Flung round her shrinking form to 
guard from harm. 

Up with your ladders! Quick! ’tis 
but a chance! ; 

Behold, how fast the roaring flames 
advance! 

Quick! quick! 
rescue fly; 

Up! up! by heavens, this hero must 
not die! 


brave spirits, to his 


Silence! he comes along the burning 
road, ; ; 
Bearing, with tender care, his living 





load; 


Aha! he totters! 
save 

The good, true heart that can‘so nobly 
brave! 

He’s up again! 
fast— 

One moment, and the .fiery ordeal’s 
passed— 

And now he’s safe! 
fought in vain. 

A happy mother clasps her child 


again. 
George M. Baker. 


Heaven in mercy 
and now he’s coming 


Bold flames, ye 


Dandelion 


There’s a dandy little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow, 

In yellow with an overcoat of green; 

With his hair all crisp and curly, 

In the springtime bright and early 

A-tripping o’er the meadow he is seen. 

Through all the bright June weather, 

Like a jolly little tramp, 

He wanders o’er the hillside, down the 
road; 

Around his yellow feather, 

The gypsy fireflies camp; 

His companions are the wood lark and 
the toad. 


But at last this little fellow 

Doffs his dainty coat of yellow, 

And very feebly totters o’er the green; 
For he very old is growing 

And with hair all white and flowing, 
A-nodding in the sunlight he is seen. 
Oh, poor dandy, once so spandy, 
Golden dancer on the lea! 

Older growing, white hair flowing, 
Poor little baldhead dandy now is he! 


Nellie M. Garabrant. 


The Flower of Liberty 


What flower is this that greets the 
morn, 

Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
O tell us what its name may be,— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 


In savage Nature’s far abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed; _ 

The storm-winds rocked its swelling 
bud 

Its opening leaves were streaked with 


ood, 
Till lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! — 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light— 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern 
snows, 
And, spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister Stars of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Wy 
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The blades of heroes fence it round, 

Where’er it springs is holy ground; 

From tower and dome its glories 
spread; 

It waves where lonely sentries tread; 

It makes the land as ocean free, 

And plants an empire on the sea! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 

Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s 

flower, 

Shall ‘ever float on dome and tower, 

To all their heavenly colors true, 

In blackening frost or crimson dew,— 

And God love us as we love thee, 

Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


She Was a Phantom of Delight 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely Apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful 
Dawn; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiles, 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

— foresight, strength, and 
skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 


William Wordsworth. 


Hark, Hark! the Lark 
(From “Cymbeline’’) 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: - 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 


William Shakespeare. 
VULVA 
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A new collection of popular verse. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 





208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 
cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 
eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 
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When They 
Were Boys 


—a new inspirational 
supplementary reader 














PREPAID PRICES: 
In Limp ers 40 cents per copy 
In Standard 65 cents per copy 





HIS book contains the boy- 

hood stories of twenty-four 

celebrated Americans of re- 
cent times told in a simple yet 
fascinating manner bound to hold 
the interest and attention of all 
who read them. 

The characters have been select- 
ed from many walks of life with 
the aim to choose representative 
men in various activities. All of 
these men have achieved success 
and prominence, many of them ris- 
ing from humble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding character- 
istics in the boyhood of these men 
were responsible in a great part 
for their later success. Such char- 
acteristics are worthy of emulation 
by the boys and girls of to-day. 
Many of these men, in their boy- 
hood, overcame great obstacles: 
some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and 
some lacked physical endurance. 
But they were all able to rise above 
these conditions and forge ahead 
toward their goal. 

It is our desire to place these 
stories before the boys and girls 
of to-day in order that they may 
realize that it is possible to sur- 
mount any obstacle in the path to 
success. 

When They Were Boys provides 
supplementary reading of the 
highest character for pupils in any 
school, Because of the great hu- 
man interest element in these 
stories they afford excellent ma- 
terial for dramatization. 


The text matter is set in very 
readable type and is profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 
pen and ink drawings. 

When They Were Boys contains 
176 pages, is printed on an extra 
good grade of book paper and 
durably bound in either limp cloth 
or standard cloth covers. Price: 
in limp cloth covers, 48 cents per 
copy, postpaid; in standard cloth 
covers, 65 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Send Today for Free Pamphlet 
taini jumerous speci f: 
When They Were Boys including the 
preface, list of contents and complete sketch 

of the boyhood of John Wanamaker. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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Two Little Misses 
By Orpha V. Roe 


Little Miss Makefit gets up in the 
morn, 

Takes hairbrush and comb herself to 
adorn. 


Little Miss Misfit still lies in her bed, 
Till nurse pulls the sheet from over 
her head. 


Little Miss Makefit is always on time, 
In learning her lesson or making a 
rhyme; 


While poor little Misfit is late in her 
seat, 
And cannot at school her lesson repeat. 


Miss Misfit’s in trouble from morn un- 
til night, 

Because she will never begin the day 
right. 


Miss Makefit is happy and joyful 
alway— 

Say, which will you be? Come, choose 
you to-day. 


Going to the Store 


By Donald A. Fraser 
Rig-a-jig-jig, 
Take a ride in my gig, 
And off we will go to the grocer’s, 
But what we will buy 
When thither we hie, 
I really am sure I don’t know, sirs. 


We’re needing some tea 
And sugar, I see, 
And also some spice and some coffee; 
And then for our treats 
We’ll be needing some sweets, 
Some oranges, nuts, and some toffee. 


But then we must get 
More solid food yet, 
Some bread, fish, and meat, and pota- 
toes; 
And of greengrocer’s stuff 
We can’t have enough; 
Let’s have cabbage, and beets, and 
tomatoes. 


But, rig-a-jig-jig, 
I’m afraid my wee gig 
Will have a breakdown with its load, 
sirs, 
So, if we’re not here 
When the moon doth appear, 
You'll find us all spilled on the road, 
sirs, 


A Hunter Bold 
By Visa M. Dickerson 


Small Wayne he would a-hunting go, 
Right on his grandpa’s farm, 

For game there was, so fierce and wild, 
That might do serious harm. 


An old gunstock his weapon was, 
Discarded long ago; 

But just the thing for this wild sport, 
’Twould kill ’most any foe. 


He climbed into the garden seat 
And waited for his game. 

And, truly, ’twas remarkable 
To see how quick they came. 


A big black hear first ambled near 
And sniffed the summer breeze. 

Bang! Bang! the bear dropped dead 
At the foot of the cottonwood trees. 


And soon a lion, big and fierce, 
Sprang roaring from his den; 

A bullet struck him in the heart 
And all was quiet then. 


Then next a tiger, and a big wildcat 
He shot with his trusty gun; 

And bears, all kinds, on every side,— 
It was such splendid fun! 


For half an hour the sport ran high, 
The ground was heaped with dead; 

Then this bold hunter sought Grandma 
To ask for jelly and bread! 





| 














to their pride 


Children often look upon brushing the teeth twice a day as an 
onerous task. But it will make a lot of difference if you appeal 
to their pride—picture how ugly bad teeth are. 

“A clean tooth never decays,” and the first step toward 
having clean teeth is to have the right tooth brush. 

You know about the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. Your 
pupils ought to know about it, too. 

Take one to the class in hygiene and show them the curved 
handle, the strong, white bristles — graduated in length — of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

There are three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. Three tex- 
tures—hard, medium, and soft. The Pro-phy-lac-tic is always 
sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If any 
brush does not give complete satisfaction, return it to us and 
we will replace it. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 


for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all parts of the world. 


phy at 


Tooth Brush 


REG, U.S, PAT. OFF., 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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Basing a Project on State History 


How an Eighth Grade Class Wrote a Pageant on “The History of Florida” 


AM Aiaidlatio)URING one second semester, my 
C1 ZOBICZIS, high eighth grade English class 
¥ undertook to write a pageant on 
1) the history of Florida as the 
chief feature of their composi- 
tion work. In order to stimulate 
and maintain the interest of the 
pupils and to arouse their best 
S\| efforts, we planned to present the 
THOIRe pageant when it was finished. 
PI OW +9 This was done on Class Day 
night. The audience was enthu- 

siastic in its praise of the production. 

As a preparation for the work, we discussed pag- 
eants in general, bringing out the point that, while 
a play consisted of a plot revealed principally by 
dialogue, a pageant was more spectacular—empha- 
sis being placed upon acting, singing, dancing, and 
costumes, and not so much upon dialogue. We read 
and discussed parts of several pageants and his- 
torical plays, in order to give the pupils an idea of 
what they were to do. 

The class had previously completed their course 
in Florida history, so that it was not necessary to 
spend time in becoming familiar with the subject 
matter, However, a committee was appointed, as 
referees, whose duty it was to hold us down to facts 
as much as feasible, although they were to allow us, 
when facts were not available, to use our imagina- 
tion in making the story continuous and interesting. 

Next, we decided upon what periods in the history 
of the state should be presented; and then upon the 
particular scene or scenes of these periods that were 
of most importance or that furnished material for 
pleasing episodes. After this we selected the char- 
acters that actually did appear in each episode, or 
that might have done so. 

The teacher worked out the first episode on the 
blackboard with the class, and by questions led the 
pupils to think what might reasonably have been 
done or said in the successive situations. Each 
pupil who had an opinion was encouraged to give it, 
and the best was chosen and if possible improved. 

Of the remaining episodes, the most difficult ones 
were worked out by the entire class in like manner 
while others were written by individual pupils. In 
the latter case, this method was followed: A brief 
outline of the scene, stating the time, place, possible 
characters, and points to be stressed, was ‘placed 
upon the blackboard. More than one scene was us- 
ually worked out at a time in this way, the pupils 
being allowed to choose the one they preferred, but 
care being taken that the number of workers on the 
different scenes was evenly divided. The pupils 
were then asked to write up the scene chosen. The 
papers were collected and looked over by the teach- 
er—the best parts, if only a phrase or word, as in 
the scenes involving dialect, being marked with a 
colored pencil, and all then handed to the pupil 
whose effort was the most ingenious. This pupil 
rewrote the scene, using the marked parts or not 
as he or she thought most effective. The teacher 
then looked over the second writing more carefully 
than the first, making suggestions and corrections 
where necessary. 

In connection with the scene picturing local his- 
tory, old residents were interviewed, in order that 
we might emphasize the striking or peculiar charac- 
teristics of the personages represented. 

As soon as the scenes and the historical points to 
be stressed in each were decided upon, a synopsis 
of them was placed upon the blackboard; and those 
who wished were excused from other work and per- 
mitted to spend their time on the prologue. As 
preparation for this, examples of the more simple 
kinds of meters were written upon the blackboard, 
attention being directed to the accented and unac- 
cented syllables, also to the rhyming of the final 
words in the lines. Poems of easy meter were sug- 
gested as models. Finally we chose Hiawatha, 
which seemed the simplest. As it is in blank verse, 
only historical facts and meter need be considered. 

To start those who wished to work on the pro- 
logue, the teacher composed several stanzas and 
then let the pupils work out the others. This was 
rather a difficult task and the number working on 
it dwindled until finally there was but one, a girl. 
When she handed in the result of her efforts, it was 
found that her ideas were good but her meter was 
faulty, so that considerable thought was necessary 
to correct the errors. 













By GERTRUDE E. STORMS 


Teacher of English, West Riverside School, 
Jacksonville, Florida 








The ninth episode, on the resources and industries 
of the state, furnished a splendid opportunity to 
motivate letter writing. Upon inquiry at the 
Chamber of Commerce, it was found that we must 
write to the Commissioner of Agriculture at Talla- 
hassee for information and statistics regarding the 
agricultural resources of the state. As a result of 
further inquiry, we wrote to the Shell Fish Com- 
mission at Tallahassee concerning fisheries. To ob- 
tain facts regarding their respective clubs, we 
wrote also to the State Agent of Boys’ Clubs at the 
University in Gainesville, and to the State Agent of 
Girls’ Clubs at the State College for Women in 
Tallahassee. In every instance, we received a most 
gracious and interested response in the way of 
letters and literature. 

In Episode Three, ideas of the Indian words were 
taken from the notes in a school edition of Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. The art class spent consider- 
able time in designing appropriate costumes. Sug- 
gestions were obtained from the illustrations of his- 
tories and from postcards. One afternoon was 
spent at the public library, where the class copied 
designs kindly furnished by the librarian. The 
making of the date clock, the Spanish flag, the 
wings showing foliage, and the paper flowers, gave 
opportunities to pupils who excelled in manual 
work. The Physical Training Department was re- 
sponsible for the execution of the dances, while the 
Music Department worked out the musical num- 
bers, which included both singing and orchestra. 

Before presenting the pageant, the manuscript 
was read by the grade supervisor and the school 
principal for approval and final suggestions—thus 
perfecting it in every way as much as possible; but 
time was not wasted in dwelling too long upon any 
one particular point. When the parts were staged, 
they in some instances were changed or added to, 
in order to produce the most natural effects. 

Several class periods were used in copying the 
dialogue preparatory to assigning the parts, and 
several more were taken up in reading these parts 
to determine the pupils best suited to them. 

The staging was a large undertaking and, on ac- 
count of the limited time available for it, the co- 
operation of supervisors, principal, and departmen- 
tal teachers with their grades was enlisted. One 
teacher had charge of the dances; another, of the 
costumes; and one grade alone was responsible for 
the negro scene. Competent pupils were assigned 
the positions of stage manager and property men, 
being responsible for curtain and lights. 

Everyone worked hard but was amply repaid by 
the interest and enjoyment manifested, not only by 
the participants but also by their parents and 
friends. 

In adapting this pageant to other localities, Epi- 
sode Six (Laying Out of Jacksonville) and Episode 
Nine (The Convention of Greater Florida) could 
easily be changed, or others be substituted to suit 
conditions. Spanish, plantation, or folk songs could 
be introduced in appropriate places. Although this 
pageant is suggestive of what can be done in adapt- 
ing to such purpose the history of other states, it 
will be realized that several of the episodes picture 
not only Florida history but United States history 
as well, and are therefore suitable for general use. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


In depicting episodes in the history of Florida, 
how shall we decide what scenes to choose? Let us 
take our histories and turn to the Table of Con- 
tents. What periods are treated? How many of 
these periods are essential to the presentation of 
the historical development of the state? What is 
the first period? (Period of Discovery.) Who do 
you think is the most important discoverer? 
(Ponce de Leon.) Why? (Because he was the 
first one.) 

[Teacher writes his name upon the blackboard, 
while two or three pupils copy this, and succeeding 
notations, on paper for future reference.] 

What is the second period in the Table of Con- 
tents? (That of Settlement or Colonization.) 


_hear of the Fountain of Youth? 


What early settlement would furnish the most 
dramatic and most essential scene? What one 
should be especially remembered? (St. Augustine.) 
Why? (Because it claims to be the oldest in the 
United States.) Who is the leading character in 
the founding of this city? (Menendez.) 

[Teacher writes names of city and founder on 
blackboard. Similar questions bring out other 
events with the leading characters, as follows: 
Indian troubles and Osceola; the Civil War and the 
Emancipation Proclamation as most seriously af- 
fecting the domestic life of the time; the building 
of, or surveying for, the first railroad—introducing 
the cracker dialect; early life and the pioneers of 
our own city; our capital city and a convention of 
people interested in the present and future of the 
state. ] 

Now arrange the scenes in order of time. (Pu- 
pils suggest and teacher writes.) How much time 
and space should be given to Ponce de Leon? (More 
than to the other characters.) Why? (Because it 
was through his efforts that Florida was discovered 
and named.) What strong desire of his caused 
him to conceive the idea of looking for a new land? 
(His desire to become young again.) Where did he 
(Porto Rico.) 
What conversation might make a good first scene? 
(One on the fabled fountain.) What was necessary 
before he could start hunting for this fountain? 
(He must obtain the King’s permission.) In this 
connection, what would make another interesting 
scene? (His interview with the King.) What 
would the next scene naturally be? (The Discovery 
of Florida.) 

[Similar questions will bring out the setting of 
each episode, the historical and probable characters, 
and the probable conversation.] 

In pageants, what is it customary to include with 
the dialogue? (Dances and music.) Who can sug- 
gest scenes in which dancing and singing would be 
appropriate? (Someone will suggest an Indian war 
dance, a clog-dance, and a Spanish dance.) 





The History of Florida 


SETTING: Stage is draped with Spanish moss at 
back and sides, there are two wings on each side 
made of wire netting interwoven with green foli- 
age, and small evergreen trees are scattered about. 
At right front, outside of curtain, is a clock, made 
of black paper and white figures, bearing the dates 
of episodes in chronological order, which is placed 
at the top. The minute hand remains fixed at the 
most recent date (in our case 1920), while the hour 
hand is movable. As the curtain rises, Father 
Time advances to clock and turns the hour hand to 
date of episode, while Florida comes forward to 
left front or center of stage and gives the part of 
the prologue referring to the episode which is to 
follow, after which both exit, right and left respec- 


tively. 
EPISODE ONE 


Juan Ponce de Leon Hears of a Fountain of Youth 
TIME: 1512. 
PLACE: Porto Rico. 
PROPERTIES: 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: Father Time—long 
white hair and beard, long black robe and cap; 
Florida—blonde hair, long white robe, orange deco- 
rations on girdle, wreath of dwarf sunflowers on 
head; Spaniards—costumes of soldiers; Wampoo- 
hoo—simple Indian costume; Pedro—simple servant 
costume; King of Spain—elaborate court dress with 
plume on tam hat; Senorita—Spanish dress, fan. 
Episode opens with Ponce de Leon seated by table 
in a despondent attitude, facing right. Enter 
Father Time, right, who turns hour hand to 1512, 
and Florida, left, who advances to front. 
FLoRIDA— 
Jutting down-into the waters 
Of the Gulf Stream and Atlantic 
Lies a land of balmy breezes, 
Land of sunshine and of flowers. 


Once the Red Man roamed at pleasure 
’Mid the 5 e trees and palmettoes 
Till the ite Man came to claim them, 
Came to plow the soil and plant it. 


To the tale we bring you, listen; 

Judge it kindly in ‘the hearing, 

For we hope that it will please you 

And our efforts be rewarded. 
(Continued on page 70) 


One center table, three easy chairs. 
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Train a child in the 


way he should go— 


—and when he is grown he will still go in sensible shoes 


oe nowadays extends from 
top to toe. And one of its mightiest 
aids is the teacher’s example. 


Therefore the teacher who blesses her 
own feet with Modified Educator Shoes, 
is doing a double good. 


For herself—perfect comfort, all day, in 
trim, smart shoes that are shaped to the 
natural foot. 
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‘LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD’ 














HIS Chart tells a vivid 
story in foot hygiene. 
Let us send it to you free. 
Size 24x36 inches—easily 
seen on your blackboard. 
Our new booklet, ‘*Going 
Barefoot with Shoes On,”’ 
will open your eyes with 
foot facts. Ask for it. 


For her pupils—a model of taste and 
ayo a good health, showing how little feet 
: * | should be shod to grow straight. 


Be kind to your own and your children’s 
—<"j feet by wearing Modified Educators. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


s==|  RICE%®HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine. 





A Schoolboy’s Idea of “The 
West” 


yw opening the usual number 
of letters that come to my desk 
each morning I happened to notice a 
letter that was very unusual. Judg- 
ing from the uncertain writing, it 
must have been sent by some school- 
boy. Rather anxious to see what this 
youngster had on his mind when he 
directed a letter to the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I hurriedly opened 
it. My supposition was correct. It 
was from a schoolboy in Pennsylvania, 
asking for information about “In- 
dians, cowboys, horse thieves and 
rattlesnakes.” ; 

I paused a moment. The letter 
brought back visions of movies. I had 
seen all these things, just as the East- 
ern lad had, on the silver screen. He 
mentioned that the night before his 
father had taken him to a _ picture 
show, where he witnessed a thrilling 
Indian fight. Also, horse thieves had 
outwitted cowboys and a pretty little 
ranch girl had been bitten by a huge 
rattlesnake. A wonderful picture for 
dreams, but very real to the boy! He 
left the theatre with the impression 
that everything in the West was still 
“wild and woolly.” I suppose he 
wanted to get some information re- 
garding the Indians, etc., before he ran 
away from home to become a ranch- 
man or cowboy. A picture of a real 
cowboy or Indian would have been 
very much appreciated by the young 
writer, but my files contained only 
studio pictures of “would-be West- 
erners.” 

Knowing that the youngster would be 
waiting for the mail man each day to 
bring him returns from the great 
West, I immediately collected some 
booklets containing pictures of the 
city of Spokane and a great many 
scenes taken in the surrounding coun- 
try, showing beautiful lakes, paved 
highways, acres of apple orchards and 
great industrial centers. Besides, I 
wrote a letter, telling of the great 





fields of wheat, the orchards, the 
paved highways, the huge factories in 
each city. 

I mentioned that possibly his father 
would be interested in the booklets and 
maybe in the letter, too, and I added 
for his father’s information that 
Spokane—a city of over 104,000 popu- 
lation—was fast becoming the commer- 
cial center of the Inland Empire, be- 
cause of its ideal location near the 
great mining districts of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, the lumber region in the 
Clearwater National Forest and the 
shipping possibilities for enormous 
wheat production in eastern Wash- 
ington. 

Since then, I have been wondering 
what the youngster will say when he 
finds that the West has become civil- 
ized, that the Indians have disappear- 
ed, and that great cities have been 
built on the plains where the Indian 
and the buffalo once roamed. I can 
picture his look of disappointment 
when he shows the letter to his father. 
It will be an awakening for the little 
fellow and perhaps—who knows—for 
his father as well. 


Safety First 


The following list of safety rules is 
recommended to boys and girls for 
daily observance: 

I will not play in the street. 

I will not ride a bicycle on the side- 
walk. 

I will not play in the railroad yards. 

I will not jump on wagons or cars. 

I will not run in front of street cars 
or automobiles. 

I will not hold an umbrella in front 
of my face while crossing the street. 

I will not cross the street in the 
middle of the block. . 

I will not stand in the street while 
waiting for a street car. 

I will look in all directions before 
crossing a busy street. 

I will wait for the policeman’s signal. 

I will help younger children on the 
highways. 

















The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 


Model “S" 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING CORPORATION 
1417-23 NORTH SALINA ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who 


that we adopt this plan, 


for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the poems se- 
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Warren’s Address to the Ameri- | From yonder dwelling, fiercely shoot- 


can Soldiers 
(Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775) 


Stand! 
braves! 

Will ye give it up to slaves? 

Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 

What’s the mercy despots feel? 

Hear it in that battle peal! 

Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it—ye who will. 


the ground’s your own, my 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you! They’re afire! 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come! and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may—and die we must; 
But, O where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 
As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell! 
John Pierpont. 


The Red Jacket 


‘Tis a cold, bleak night! with angry 
roar 

The north winds beat and clamor 
the door; 

The drifted snow lies heaped along the 
street, 

Swept by a blinding storm of hail and 
sleet; 

The clouded heavens no guiding star- 
light lend 

But o’er the earth in gloom and dark- 
ness bend; 

Gigantic shadows, 
thrown, 

Dance their weird revels fitfully alone. 


at 


by the night lamps 


In lofty halls, where fortune takes its 
ease, 

Sunk in the treasures of all lands and 
seas; 

In happy homes, where warmth and 
comfort meet 

The weary traveler with their smiles 
to greet; 

In lowly dwellings, 
swarm 

Round starving embers, chilling limbs 
to warm, 

Rises the prayer 
heart light— 
“Thank God for 
bitter night!” 


where the needy 


that makes the sad 


home, this bitter, 


But hark! above the beating of the 
storm 


Peals on the startled ear the fire 
alarm. 

Yon gloomy heaven’s aflame with sud- 
den light, 

And _ heart-beats quicken with a 
strange affright; 

From tranquil slumbers springs, at 


duty’s call, 

The ready friend no danger can ap- 
pall; 

Fierce for the conflict,. sturdy, true, 
and brave, 

He hurries forth to battle and to save. 








ing out, 

Devouring all they coil themselves 
about, 

The flaming furies, mounting high and 
higher, 


Wrap the frail structure in a cloak of 
fire. 

Strong arms are battling with the 
stubborn foe 

In vain attempts their power to over- 
throw; 

With mocking glee they revel with 
their prey, 

Defying human skill to check their 
way. 


And see! far up above the flame’s hot 
breath, 

Something that’s 
horrid death; 

A little child, with waving golden hair, 

Stands, like a phantom, ’mid the hor- 
rid glare,— 

Her pale, sweet face against the win- 
dow pressed, 

While sobs of terror shake her tender 
breast. 

And from the crowd beneath, 
“cents wild, 


human waits a 


in ac- 


/ A mother screams, “O God! my child! 


” 


my child! 


Up goes a ladder. Through the 
startled throng 

A hardy fireman swiftly moves along; 

Mounts sure and fast along the slen- 
der way, 

Fearing no danger, dreading but de- 
lay. 

The stifling smoke-clouds lower in his 
path, 

Sharp tongues of flame assail him in 
their wrath; 

But up, still up he goes! 
won! 

His strong arm beats the sash, and he 
is gone! 


the goal is 


Gone to his death. The wily flames 
surround 

And burn and beat his ladder to the 
ground, 

In flaming columns move with quick- 
ened beat 

To rear a massive wall ’gainst his re- 
treat. 

Courageous heart, thy mission was so 
pure, 

ae humanity must thy loss de 
plo 

Henceforth with martyred heroes thou 
shalt live, 

Crowned with all honors nobleness can 
give. 


Nay, not so fast; subdue these gloomy 
fears; 

Behold! 
pears, 

Bearing the tender child, his jacket 
warm 

Flung round her shrinking form to 
guard from harm. 

Up with your ladders! Quick! 
but a chance! 

Behold, how fast the roaring flames 
advance! 


he quickly on the roof ap- 


tis 


Quick! quick! brave spirits, to his 
rescue fly; 

Up! up! by heavens, this hero must 
not die! 


Silence! he comes along the burning 
road, 

Bearing, with tender care, his living 
load; 





Our Readers Have Asked For 


| Aha! 


he totters! Heaven in mercy 
Save 

The good, true heart that can so nobly | 
brave! | 

He’s up again! and now he’s coming | 
fast— 

One moment, and the fiery ordeal’s 
passed— 

And now he’s safe! Bold flames, ye 
fought in vain. 

A happy mother clasps her child 


again. 
George M. Baker. 


Dandelion 


There’s a dandy little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow, 

In yellow with an overcoat of green; 

With his hair all crisp and curly, 

In the springtime bright and early 

A-tripping o’er the meadow he is seen. 

Through all the bright June weather, 

Like a jolly little tramp, 

He wanders o’er the hillside, down the 
road; 

Around his yellow feather, 

The gypsy fireflies camp; 

His companions are the wood lark and 
the toad. 


But at last this little fellow 

Doffs his dainty coat of yellow, 

And very feebly totters o’er the green; 

For he very old is growing 

And with hair all white and flowing, 
A-nodding in the sunlight he is seen. 

Oh, poor dandy, once so spandy, 

Golden dancer on the lea! 

Older growing, white hair flowing, ° 

Poor little baldhead dandy now is he! 


Nellie M. Garabrant. 


The Flower of Liberty 


What flower is this that greets the 
morn, 

Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
O tell us what its name may be,— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of:the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 


In savage Nature’s far abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 

The storm-winds rocked its swelling 
bud 

Its opening leaves were streaked with 


blood, 
Till lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light— 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With —" white from Northern 
snow 

And, spangled o’er its azure, see 
The "sister Stars of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 


Pwr 
GBM 


| The blades of heroes fence it round 
| Where’er it springs is holy gr: 
| From 





The starry Flower of Liberty! 


ATM 


Dowie 3? 


tower and dome its 
spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread: 
It makes the land as ocean fre 
And plants an empire on the ogy 
Then hail the banner of the free, 


The starry Flower of Liberty! 


ats 
Llores 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's 
flower, 

Shall ever float on. dome and tower, 

To all their heavenly colors true, 

In blackening frost or crimson dew, _~ 

And God love us as we love thee, 

Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


She Was a Phantom of Delight 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight: 

A lovely Apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful 
Dawn; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

— foresight, strength, ani 

ski 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 
William Wordsworth. 


Hark, Hark! the Lark 
(From “Cymbeline’’) 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 
William Shakespeare. 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
‘“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. I” 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will went and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 
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When They 
Were Boys 


a new inspirational 
supplementary reader | 























PREPAID PRICES: 
i) a 48 cents per copy 
In Standard 65 cents per copy 


Cloth Covers 

T hood stories of twenty-four 

celebrated Americans of re- 
cent times told in a simple yet 
fascinating manner bound to hold 
the interest and attention of all 
| who read them. 

The characters have been select- 
ed from many walks of life with 
‘the aim to choose representative 
men in various activities. All of 
' these men have achieved success 
and prominence, many of them ris- 
ing from humble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding character- 
istics in the boyhood of these men 
were responsible in a great part 
for their later success. Such char- 
acteristics are worthy of emulation 
by the boys and girls of to-day. 
Many of these men, in their boy- 
hood, overcame great obstacles: 
some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and 
| some lacked physical endurance. 
But they were all able to rise above 
| these conditions and forge ahead 
| toward their goal. 

It is our desire to place these 


HIS book contains the boy- 


Entertainment 


(Continued from page 65) 





Two Little Misses 

By Orpha V. Roe 
| Little Miss Makefit gets up in the | 
morn, 
Takes hairbrush and comb herself. to | 
adorn, 





Little Miss Misfit still lies in her bed, | 
Till nurse pulls the sheet from over | 
her head. 


Little Miss Makefit is always on time, 
In learning her lesson or making a 
rhyme; 


While poor little Misfit is late in her 
seat, 
And cannot at school her lesson repeat. 


Miss Misfit’s in trouble from morn un- 
til night, 

Because she will never begin the day 
right. 


Miss Makefit 
alway— 
Say, which will you be? 

you to-day. 


happy and joyful 


is 


Come, choose 


Going to the Store 


By Donald A. Fraser 
Rig-a-jig-jig, 
Take a ride in my gig, 
And off we will go to the grocer’s, 
But what we will buy 
When thither we hie, 
I really am sure I don’t know, sirs. 


We’re needing some tea 
And sugar, I see, 
And also some spice and some coffee; 
And then for our treats 
We’ll be needing some sweets, 
Some oranges, nuts, and some toffee. 


But then we must get 
More solid food yet, 
Some bread, fish, and meat, and pota- 
toes; 
And of greengrocer’s stuff 
We can’t have enough; 
Let’s have cabbage, and beets, and 
tomatoes, 


But, rig-a-jig-jig, 
I’m afraid my wee gig 
Will have a breakdown with its load, 
sirs, 
So, if we’re not here 
When the moon doth appear, 
You’ll find us all spilled on the road, 


sirs. . 


A Hunter Bold 





stories before the boys and girls 
of to-day in order that they may | 
realize that it is possible to sur- 
mount any obstacle in the path to | 
success. 

When They Were Boys provides | 
supplementary reading of the 
highest character for pupils in any 
| School, Because of the great hu- 
man interest elemént in these 
stories they afford excellent ma- 
terial for dramatization. 

The text matter is set in very 
readable type and is profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 
pen and ink drawings. 

When They Were Boys contains 
176 pages, is printed on an extra 
good grade of book paper and 
durably bound in either limp cloth 
or standard cloth covers. Price: 
in limp cloth covers, 48 cents per 
copy, postpaid; in standard cloth 
covers, 65 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Leanna 


Send Today for Free Pamphlet 

+ containing numerous specimen pages from 

; When They Were Boys including the 
Pretace, list of contents and complete sketch 
ofthe boyhood of John Wanamaker. 
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F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point 


By Visa M. Dickerson 


Small Wayne he would a-hunting go, 
Right on his grandpa’s farm, 

For game there was, so fierce and wild, 
That might do serious harm. 


An old gunstock his weapon was, 
Discarded long ago; 

But just the thing for this wild sport, 
’Twould kill ’most any foe. 


He climbed into the garden seat 
And waited for his game. 

And, truly, ’twas remarkable 
To see how quick they came. 


A big black hear first ambled near 
And sniffed the summer breeze. 

Bang! Bang! the bear dropped dead 
At the foot of the cottonwood trees. 


And soon a lion, big and fierce, 
Sprang roaring from his den; 

A bullet struck him in the heart 
And all was quiet then. 


Then next a tiger, and a big wildcat 
He shot with his trusty gun; 

And bears, all kinds, on every side,— 
It was such splendid fun! 


For half an hour the sport ran high, 
The ground was heaped with dead; 
Then this bold hunter sought Grandma 





























To ask for jelly and bread! 
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to their pride 


Children often look upon brushing the teeth twice a day as an 
onerous task. But it will make a lot of difference if you appeal 
to their pride—picture how ugly bad teeth are. 

“A clean tooth never decays,” and the first step toward 
having clean teeth is to have the right tooth brush. 

You know about the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. Your 
pupils ought to know about it, too. 

Take one to the class in hygiene and show them the curved 
handle, the strong, white bristles — graduated in length — of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

There are three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. Three tex- 
tures —hard, medium, and soft. The Pro-phy-lac-tic is always 
sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If any 
brush does not give complete satisfaction, return it to us and 
we will replace it. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 


for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth, 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all parts of the world. 


py at 


Tooth Brush 





‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


REG, U, S, PAT. OFF,, 
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Basing a Project on State History 


How an Eighth Grade Class Wrote a Pageant on “The History of Florida” 







WPaldidlatio URING one second semester, my 
OO ON high eighth grade English class 
undertook to write a pageant on 
the history of Florida as the 
chief feature of their composi- 
tion work. In order to stimulate 
and maintain the interest of the 
pupils and to arouse their best 
efforts, we planned to present the 
| pageant when it was finished. 
| This was done on Class Day 
night. The audience was enthu- 
siastic in its praise of the production. 

As a preparation for the work, we discussed pag- 
eants in general, bringing out the point that, while 
a play consisted of a plot revealed principally by 
dialogue, a pageant was more spectacular—empha- 
sis being placed upon acting, singing, dancing, and 
costumes, and not so much upon dialogue. We read 
and discussed parts of several pageants and his- 
torical plays, in order to give the pupils an idea of 
what they were to do. 

The class had previously completed their course 
in Florida history, so that it was not necessary to 
spend time in becoming familiar with the subject 
matter. However, a committee was appointed, as 
referees, whose duty it was to hold us down to facts 
as much as feasible, although they were to allow us, 
when facts were not available, to use our imagina- 
tion in making the story continuous and interesting. 

Next, we decided upon what periods in the history 
of the state should be presented; and then upon the 
particular scene or scenes of these periods that were 
of most importance or that furnished material for 
pleasing episodes. After this we selected the char- 
acters that actually did appear in each episode, or 
that might have done so. 

The teacher worked out the first episode on the 
blackboard with the class, and by questions led the 
pupils to think what might reasonably have been 
done or said in the successive situations. Each 
pupil who had an opinion was encouraged to give it, 
and the best was chosen and if possible improved. 

Of the remaining episodes, the most difficult ones 
were worked out by the entire class in like manner 
while others were written by individual pupils. In 
the latter case, this method was followed: A brief 
outline of the scene, stating the time, place, possible 
characters, and points to be stressed, was placed 
upon the blackboard. More than one scene was us- 
ually worked out at a time in this way, the pupils 
being allowed to choose the one they preferred, but 
care being taken that the ‘number of workers on the 
different scenes was evenly divided. The pupils 
were then asked to write up the scene chosen. The 
papers were collected and looked over by the teach- 
er—the best parts, if only a phrase or word, as in 
the scenes involving dialect, being marked with a 
colored pencil, and all then handed to the pupil 
whose effort was the most ingenious. This pupil 
rewrote the scene, using the marked parts or not 
as he or she thought most effective. The teacher 
then looked over the second writing more carefully 
than the first, making suggestions and corrections 
where necessary. 

In connection with the scene picturing local his- 
tory, old residents were interviewed, in order that 
we might emphasize the striking or peculiar charac- 
teristics of the personages represented, 

As soon as the scenes and the historical points to 
be stressed in each were decided upon, a synopsis 
of them was placed upon the blackboard; and those 
who wished were excused from other work and per- 
mitted to spend their time on the prologue. As 
preparation for this, examples of the more simple 
kinds of meters were written upon the blackboard, 
attention being directed to the accented and unac- 
cented syllables, also to the rhyming of the final 
words in the lines. Poems of easy meter were sug- 
gested as models. Finally we chose Hiawatha, 
which seemed the simplest. As it is in blank verse, 
only historical facts and meter need be considered. 

To start those who wished to work*on the pro- 
logue, the teacher composed several stanzas and 
then let the pupils work out the others. This was 
rather a difficult task and the number working on 
it dwindled until finally there was but one, a girl. 
When she handed in the result of her efforts, it was 
found that her ideas were good but her meter was 
faulty, so that considerable thought was necessary 
to correct the errors. 
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By GERTRUDE E. STORMS 


Teacher of English, West Riverside School, 
Jacksonville, Florida 











The ninth episode, on the resources and industries 
of the state, furnished a splendid opportunity to 
motivate letter writing. Upon inquiry at the 
Chamber of Commerce, it was found that we must 
write to the Commissioner of Agriculture at Talla- 
hassee for information and statistics regarding the 
agricultural resources of the state. As a result of 
further inquiry, we wrote to the Shell Fish Com- 
mission at Tallahassee concerning fisheries. To ob- 
tain facts regarding their respective clubs, we 
wrote also to the State Agent of Boys’ Clubs at the 
University in Gainesville, and to the State Agent of 
Girls’ Clubs at the State College for Women in 
Tallahassee. In every instance, we received a most 
gracious and interested response in the way of 
letters and literature. 

In Episode Three, ideas of the Indian words were 
taken from the notes in a school edition of Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. The art class spent consider- 
able time in designing appropriate costumes. Sug- 
gestions were obtained from the illustrations of his- 
tories and from postcards. One afternoon was 
spent at the public library, where the class copied 
designs kindly furnished by the librarian. The 
making of the date clock, the Spanish flag, the 
wings showing foliage, and the paper flowers, gave 
opportunities to pupils who excelled in manual 
work. The Physical Training Department was re- 
sponsible for the execution of the dances, while the 
Music Department worked out the musical num- 
bers, which included both singing and orchestra. 

Before presenting the pageant, the manuscript 
was read by the grade supervisor and the school 
principal for approval and final suggestions—thus 
perfecting it in every way as much as possible; but 
time was not wasted in dwelling too long upon any 
one particular point. When the parts were staged, 
they in some instances were changed or added to, 
in order to produce the most natural effects. 

Several class periods were used in copying the 
dialogue preparatory to assigning the parts, and 
several more were taken up in reading these parts 
to determine the pupils best suited to them. 

The staging was a large undertaking and, on ac- 
count of the limited time available for it, the co- 
operation of supervisors, principal, and departmen- 
tal teachers with their grades was enlisted. One 
teacher had charge of the dances; another, of the 
costumes; and one grade alone was responsible for 
the negro scene. Competent pupils were assigned 
the positions of stage manager and property men, 
being responsible for curtain and lights. 

Everyone worked hard but was amply repaid by 
the interest and enjoyment manifested, not only by 
the participants but also by their parents and 
friends. 

In adapting this pageant to other localities, Epi- 
sode Six (Laying Out of Jacksonville) and Episode 
Nine (The Convention of Greater Florida) could 
easily be changed, or others be substituted to suit 
conditions. Spanish, plantation, or folk songs could 
be introduced in appropriate places. Although this 
pageant is suggestive of what can be done in adapt- 
ing to such purpose the history of other states, it 
will be realized that several of the episodes picture 
not only Florida history but United States history 
as well, and are therefore suitable for general use. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


In depicting episodes in the history of Florida, 
how shall we decide what scenes to choose? Let ys 
take our histories and turn to the Table of Con- 
tents. What periods are treated? How many of 
these periods are essential to the presentation of 
the historical development of the state? What is 
the first period? (Period of Discovery.) Who do 
you think is the most important discoverer? 
(Ponce de Leon.) Why? (Because he was the 
first one.) 

[Teacher writes his name upon the blackboard, 
while two or three pupils copy this, and succeeding 
notations, on paper for future reference.] 

What is the second period in the Table of Con- 
tents? (That of Settlement or Colonization.) 





What early settlement would furnish the mos 
dramatic and most essential scene? What one 
should be especially remembered? (St. Augustine.) 
Why? (Because it claims to be the oldest in the 
United States.) Who is the leading character jp 
the founding of this city? (Menendez.) 

[Teacher writes names of city and founder op 
blackboard. Similar questions bring oui other 
events with the leading characters, as follows: 
Indian troubles and Osceola; the Civil War and the 
Emancipation Proclamation as most seriously af. 
fecting the domestic life of the time; the building 
of, or surveying for, the first railroad—introducing 
the cracker dialect; early life and the piorzicers of 
our own city; our capital city and a convention of 
people interested in the present and future of the 
state.] 

Now arrange the scenes in order of time. (Py. 
pils suggest and teacher writes.) How much time 
‘and space should be given to Ponce de Leon? (More 
than to the other characters.) Why? (Because it 
was through his efforts that Florida was discovered 
and named.) What strong desire of his caused 
him to conceive the idea of looking for a new land? 
(His desire to become young again.) Where did he 
hear of the Fountain of Youth? (Porto Rico.) 
What conversation might make a good first scene? 
(One on the fabled fountain.) What was necessary 
before he could start hunting for this fountain? 
(He must obtain the King’s permission.) In this 
connection, what would make another interesting 
scene? (His interview with the King.) What 
would the next scene naturally be? (The Discovery 
of Florida.) 

[Similar questions will bring out the setting of 
each episode, the historical and probable characters, 
and the probable conversation.] 

In pageants, what is it customary to include with 
the dialogue? (Dances and music.) Who can sug- 
gest scenes in which dancing and singing would be 
appropriate? (Someone will suggest an Indian war 
dance, a clog darice, and a Spanish dance.) 





The History of Florida 


SETTING: Stage is draped with Spanish moss at 
back and sides, there are two wings on each side 
made of wire netting interwoven with green foli- 
age, and small evergreen trees are scattered about. 
At right front, outside of curtain, is a clock, made 
of black paper and white figures, bearing the dates 
of episodes in chronological order, which is placed 
at the top. The minute hand remains fixed at the 
most recent date (in our case 1920), while the hour 
hand is movable. As the curtain rises, Father 
Time advances to clock and turns the hour hand to 
date of episode, while Florida comes forward to 
left front or center of stage and gives the part of 
the prologue referring to the episode which is to 
follow, after which both exit, right and left respec- 


tively. 
EPISODE ONE 


Juan Ponce de Leon Hears of a Fountain of Youth 
TIME: 1512. 
Pace: Porto Rico. 
PROPERTIES: One center table, three easy chairs. 
CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES: Father Time—long 
white hair and beard, long black robe and cap, 
Florida—blonde hair, long white robe, orange deco 
rations on girdle, wreath of dwarf sunflowers 0 
head; Spaniards—costumes of soldiers; J\ampov- 
hoo—simple Indian costume; Pedro—simple servatl 
costume; King of Spain—elaborate court dress with 
plume on tam hat; Senorita—Spanish dress, fa. 
Episode opens with Ponce de Leon seated by table 
in a despondent attitude, facing right. Enter 
Father Time, right, who turns hour hand to 1614, 
and Florida, left, who advances to front. 
F'LORIDA— 
Jutting down into the waters 
Of the Gulf Stream and Atlantic 
Lies a land of balmy breezes, 
Land of sunshine and of flowers. 


Once the Red Man roamed at pleasure 
’Mid the pine trees and palmettoes 
Till the White Man came to claim then, 
Came to plow the soil and plant it. 


To the tale we bring you, listen; 

Judge it kindly in the hearing, 

For we hope that it will please you 

And our efforts be rewarded. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Train a child in the 
way he should go— 


—and when he is grown he will still go in sensible shoes 


DUCATION nowadays extends from 
top to toe. And one of its mightiest 
aids is the teacher’s example. 


Therefore the teacher who blesses her 
own feet with Modified Educator Shoes, 
is doing a double good. 


For herself—perfect comfort, all day, in 
trim, smart shoes that are shaped to the 
natural foot. 








Educator Shoe Chart’ For her pupils—a model of taste and 
good health, showing how little feet 
should be shod to grow straight. 

v« Be kind to your own and your children’s 
“= | feet by wearing Modified Educators. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


| RICE* HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


Jove no a-soe 22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





HIS Chart tells a vivid 
story in foot hygiene. 
Let us send it to you free. 


seen on your blackboard. 
Our new booklet, **Going 
Barefoot with Shoes On,”’ 
will open your eyes with 
foot facts. Ask for it. 
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A Schoolboy’s Idea of “The 
West” 


HILE opening the usual number 
of letters that come to my desk 
each morning I happened to notice a 
letter that was very unusual. Judg- 
ing from the uncertain writing, it 
must have been sent by some school- 
boy. Rather anxious to see what this 
youngster had on his mind when he 
directed a letter to the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I hurriedly opened 
it. My supposition was correct. It 
was from a schoolboy in Pennsylvania, 
asking for information about “In- 
dians, cowboys, horse thieves and 
rattlesnakes.” 
I paused a moment. The letter 


' brought back visions of movies. I had 


seen all these things, just as the East- 
ern lad had, on the silver screen. He 
mentioned that the night before his 
father had taken him to a_ picture 
show, where he witnessed a_ thrilling 
Indian fight. Also, horse thieves had 
outwitted cowboys and a pretty little 
ranch girl had been bitten by a huge 
rattlesnake, A wonderful picture for 
dreams, but very real to the boy! He 
left the theatre with the impression 
that cverything in the West was still 


i “wild and woolly.” I suppose he 
Wanted to get some information re- 
garding the Indians, etc., before he ran 
away from home to become a ranch- 
man or cowboy. A picture of a real 
cowboy or Indian would have been 


very much appreciated by the young 
Writer, but my files contained only 
studio pictures of “would-be West- 
rners,” 

Knowing that the youngster would be 
Waiting for the’ mail man each day to 
ring him returns from the great 
hehe il immediately collected some 
ooklets containing pictures of the 
pnd of Spokane and a great many 
“ge taken in the surrounding coun- 
'y, showing beautiful lakes, paved 
ighways, acres of apple orchards and 
Sreat industrial centers. Besides, I 
Wrote a letter, telling of the great 





fields of wheat, the orchards, the 
paved highways, the huge factories in 
each city. 

I mentioned that possibly his father 
would be interested in the booklets and 
maybe in the letter, too, and I added 
for his father’s information that 
Spokane—a city of over 104,000 popu- 
lation—was fast becoming the commer- 
cial center of the Inland Empire, be- 
cause of its ideal location near the 
great mining districts of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, the lumber region in the 
Clearwater National Forest and the 
shipping possibilities for enormous 
wheat production in eastern Wash- 
ington. 

Since then, I have been wondering 
what the youngster will say when he 
finds that the West has become civil- 
ized, that the Indians have disappear- 
ed, and that great cities have been 
built on the plains where the Indian 
and the buffalo once roamed. I can 
picture his look of disappointment 
when he shows the letter to his father. 
It will be an awakening for the little 
fellow and perhaps—who knows—for 
his father as well. 


Safety First 


The following list of safety rules is 
recommended to boys and girls for 
daily observance: 

I will not play in the street. 

I will not ride a bicycle on the side- 
walk. 

I will not play in the railroad yards. 

I will not jump on wagons or cars. 

I will not run in front of street cars 
or automobiles. 

I will not hold an umbrella in front 
of my face while crossing the street. 

I will not cross the street in the 
middle of the block. 

I will not stand in the street while 
waiting for a street car. 

I will look in all directions before 
crossing a busy street. 

I will wait for the policeman’s signal. 

I will help younger children on the 
highways. 














The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





Aug. 22, 1916 Ye 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 & 
Feb. 18, 1919 


Model “‘S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING CORPORATION 
1417-23 NORTH SALINA ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























In the Isle of Porto Rico, 

Year of twelve and fifteen hundred, 
Ponce de Leon battled bravely | 
’Gainst old age and fame declining— 


When an Indian warrior told him 

Of a fabled fountain northward 

That would give him youth and beauty, . 
Fame, and military honor. 


So to Spain he turned him quickly, 
And midst joyful scenes and splendor, 
He received his great commission 

To win honor, wealth, and homage. 


Backward then he journeyed westward, 
And in course of months, he landed 

On a shore where swarthy people 
Looked askance upon his coming. 


Bright the day was, and the flowers 
Bloomed mid foliage profusely. 
Long he wandered, long he hunted, 
But Eternal Youth he found not. 


After seeking in all places, 

He went homeward, sad and downcast; 
And he died of wounds inflicted 

By a poisoned Indian arrow. 


(Exit Florida and Father Time. Enter Pedro, 
right, followed by Cortez and Balboa.) 

Pepro (bowing low)—Senor Hernando Cortez 
and Senor Vasco Nunez de Balboa. (Exit Pedro.) 

Ponce (rising)—Welcome, Senors. (All bow. 
Sit.) 

CorteEz—How farest thou to-day, Don Juan? 

Ponce (dejectedly)—I fare but ill, Senors. Life 
is fast slipping away and old age weighs heavily 
upon me. My name is in disfavor at the royal 
court. The governorship of this isle has been taken 
from me. I long for youth, for glory! Oh, that I 
might find that long fabled fountain of the Far 
East! Then all things would be posible! 

CortEz—Why, then take heart, for of such a 
fountain have I just heard from Wampoohoo, the 
Indian. 

Ponce—Can 
Wampoochoo? 

CortEz—I have only just left him; he cannot be 
far up the path, now. ; 

PoncE—I'll send for him at once. (Claps hands. 
Enter Pedro, who bows.) Go, find Wampoohoo 
the Indian, and bring him to me! (Ezvit Pedro, 
right.) What might I not do with eternal youth! 

Batpoa—Aye, it would give thee untold military 
fame, restore thee to royal favor, and win the 
hand of the fair Senorita. 

(Enter Pedro and Wampoohoo with arms folded.) 

PEDRO (bowing low)—Wampoohoo. (Exit 
Pedro.) 

Ponce (in a deferential manner)—Wampoohoo, 
Senor Cortez tells me that you know of a fountain 
whose waters will make one young and live for- 
ever. Where is this wonderful fountain? 

WampoonHoo—Ugh! Many moons ago, Big Chief 
and heap much braves go where birds fly in Moon 
of Leafage—plenty gold—pearls—magical waters 
heap much like—stay long time—never come back 
—me go paleface. 

Ponce (thoughtfully)—Ah, I truly believe this 
may be the famed fountain for which I have so 
often longed. 

CortrEz—And wilt thou go to find these magical 
waters, Ponce? 

Ponce—Yea. On the next boat for Spain, I shall 
be a passenger to ask the royal permission. (Turn- 
ing to Wampoohoo.) Will Wampoohoo go with me 
to white man’s country? 

WampooHoo—Me go with Big Chief. 

BaLBoA—I wish thee good luck, Juan Ponce. 
May thy lady’s hand, military honor, and royal 
favor be thine. 

CorTEZ—Yea, Ponce, I too wish thee well. 

WampPpooHoo—Me go—much hurry—come_ go 
paleface. (Fvxit.) 

PoncE—A thousand thanks, Senors, for your 
timely suggestions and gracious good wishes. 

CortEz—Come, Balboa, let us go. The time 
grows late. (To Ponce) Fare thee well, Senor. 


it be true? Where then is this 


(Rises.) 

_ BaLBoA (rising)—May success attend thy 
journey. 

(Cortez and Balboa bid Ponce farewell by 


touching his left shoulder with their right hands 
while Ponce does the same in return. Both exit. 
Ponce claps hands. Enter Pedro, bows.) 


Ponce—Pedro, pack me a chest of clothes and 
see that you are ready at noon on the morrow. The 
ship sails while the sun is still high. 
and exits.) 

PONCE (walking to front center of stage)—Life 


(Pedro bows 
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brightens, already do I feel happiness again within 
my grasp. 

(He raises arms and seems to see a vision. Very 
quietly enter King, left front, and Senorita, right 
front. Ponce kneels on one knee and extends 
hands.) 

Ponce (looking first to right, then to left)—Ah, 
my Lady, my King! (Tableau.) 

EPISODE TWO 


Juan Ponce de Leon Receives His Royal Commission 


TIME: 1512. 
PLacEe: Royal Court of Spain. 
PROPERTIES: Throne at center back of stage, 


royal commission in form of scroll, large quill pen. 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: King, Ponce de 
de Leon, Wampoohoo and Pedro—costumes same as 
in Episode One. Royal Scribe—black knee trousers, 
black coat with lace at neck and wrists, slippers 
with silver buckles, three-cornered hat with plume. 
Pages in page costumes. Lords and ladies in 
Spanish costumes of the times, ladies with fans. 
Spanish dancers—red with black velvet bodices, 
black lace mantillas caught up with red roses on 
heads, tambourines. 

Episode opens with King on throne, Royal Scribe 
standing at left of throne, pages at right and left 
back of stage, lords and ladies in their places. 

PaGE (advancing from right to front of throne, 
kneeling, facing audience)—Your Majesty, Don 
Juan Ponce de Leon wishes to enter the Royal 
Court. ; 

KING (rising)—Bid Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
enter. (Sits. Page exits right, returns with Ponce 
de Leon, Wampoohoo, Pedro. Ponce de Leon ad- 
vances to front of throne, the others remain near 
entrance.) 


PONCE (kneeling facing audience)—I am here, 


Sire, in response to thy royal summons. (Faces 
King.) 
KING (rising)—Welcome, noble Ponce. Thou 


hast been a brave soldier and a loyal subject. I 
am resolved to grant thee the commission thou hast 
desired. Thou well deservest this honor. 


PoncE—Your Majesty, my gratitude is beyond 
expression. I will do my utmost to be worthy of 
this great honor. May this gracious act bring 
riches and fame to thee and to our beloved coun- 
try, Spain. 

K1NG—The Royal Scribe will read the commis- 
sion. (Sits. Ponce steps to one side. The Scribe, 
carrying commission and quill pen, kneels to King, 
then advances to front of stage.) 

RoyAL SCRIBE (iz solemn voice)—“His Royal 
Majesty, Ferdinand the Fifth, King and Emperor 
of Spain and its dominions beyond the seas: 

“Whereas, His Majesty, by a royal order of this 
fifteenth day of February, year Anno Domini Fif- 
teen Hundred Twelve, has been pleased to approve 
the expedition proposed by one Don Juan Ponce de 
Leon, said Don Juan Ponce de Leon is hereby grant- 
ed all rights and authority to explore, settle, and 
found a colony on an island known as Bimini in 
the archipelago known as the Islands of Bahama, 
claiming and taking possession thereof as a colony 
and dependency of the Kingdom of Spain, and sub- 
ject in all things whatsoever thereunto. 

“The aforesaid personage is also hereby granted 
the title and office of ‘Adelantado’ for life, of said 
land, subject only to the following conditions: 
That the aforesaid land be not discovered or settled 
by any one other than the above stated Juan Ponce 
de Leon; and, That settlement be effected by the 
same personage within, and not later than, three 
years after discovery. — 

“Given under my hand and seal and counter- 
signed by the undersigned Royal Scribe this Fif- 
teenth Day of February, Anno Domini Fifteen 
Hundred Twelve. 

“(Signed) FERDINAND V, King of Spain 

“(Signed) DON JOSE DE LUNEz, Royal Scribe 

to the King of Spain” 

(King receives commission from Royal Scribe 
who kneels. Ponce de Leon advances to foot of 
throne, kneels, King rises, Ponce de Leon rises, and 
receives the commission from the King, who then 
seats himself.) 

PONCE (advancing to front of stage)—Oh, gold- 
en opportunity! Thou knockest again at my portal. 
Thou findest me ready. What will these old hands, 
made youthful again, not be able to accomplish! 
(Steps back to right of throne.) 

KING (rising and summoning pages, who ad- 
vance to throne and kneel)—Bring in the dancers. 
ed rise, exit right and left; King seats him- 
self. 

(Enter Dancers and give a Spanish dance.) 


EPISODE THREE 


Discovery of Florida by Juan Ponce de Leon 
TIME: 1513, Easter Sunday, April 2. 
PLACE: Near present site of St. Augustine. 








June 1923 


PROPERTIES: Flowers, preferably paper, in folj. 


age; two baskets of flowers for fairies. 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: Father Time; Juap 
Ponce de Leon; Wampoohoo, interpreter; First In. 
dian; Second Indian, guide; Indian Chief; Fiiries. 
Spanish Companions; Indians. Appropriate os. 
tumes. 

Episode opens with fairies at center back of 
stage, Indians hiding behind wings and _ trees, 
Father Time enters and turns hour hand to 1513, 
Exits. A fairy dance is played on piano while 
fairies dance to and fro, placing flowers in the folj. 
age. The Indians peek out from their hiding 
places, the Indian Chief crosses back of stage from 
left to right and back again, after which the /airies 
take places at right and left front of stage and 
music ceases. Enter Indians leisurely, left. One 
sights the Spanish ships in the distance at right 
of stage, shades eyes with hand, bends over to see 
more clearly; others fallow his example in wonder, 
fear, and amazement, and all slowly back up to left 
side of stage as Ponce de Leon and his companions 
enter, right. Ponce de Leon and Wampoohoo make 
signs of friendliness and First Indian reluctantly 
comes forward while others edge up closer. 

PONCE DE LEON—Wampoohoo, tell him I shall not 
harm him or his companions. 

WampoonHoo (to Indian) —Esa muco joss a keed! 
Ugh! 

INDIAN—Kaw hi O ha, Corlear? 

PoNCE—What does he say? 

WaMpooHOoo—He say for why you come? 

PoncE—Tell him I have come to find a fountain 
which gives youth to old men. Ask him if he knows 
where it is. 

WampooHoo—Chet o waik jeebe. 
kabio? 

INDIAN—Ken u, Corlear, way was iat ug na. 

WampooHoo—He know no fountain like that. 
He say he Chief may know. He say you welcome. 


PonceE—Tell him to bring his Chief. 

WampooHoo—Wahono mega ja. 

InpDIAN—Ugh! Ugh! (Evzit left.) 

PONCE DE LEON (looking around)—This is a 
beautiful land. It makes me feel young just to see 


the many-colored flowers. Surely the waters of this 
land must have magical powers. 


(Enter First Indian with Chief.) 


PoncE—Wampoohoo, ask the Chief if he knows 
where the Fountain of Youth is. 


WAMPOO0OHOO—Scony, wagna len ta wain? 


CHIEF (with arms folded)—Ugh! Ugh! mun cha 
wah nan, Corlear. 


WampooHoo—He say fountain by setting sun. 

Ponce—Ah! Is it far? 

WaMpPooHoOo—Farno wa kashein? 
head.) 

Ponce—Ask him if he will give me a guide. 

WampooHoo— Wain, go la? 

CHIEF—Ugh! Ugh! (Motions to Second In- 
dian, who comes forward.) Gon chu wan eno? 

INDIAN GuIDE—Ugh! 

WampoocHoo—Indian say he go with paleface. 

PoNce—tTell the Chief that the paleface gives 
much beads and pretty cloth. 


WAmMpPooHOoO—Waino, chun go mun gla che. 
(Chief makes some gutteral sounds but remains 
indifferent.) 

PoNcE—Tell Chief, white man go quick. 

WampooHoo—Go la chu. (Indian Chief and 
guide nod heads. Ponce and companions turn to 
leave stage, right; Indians start to follow, making 
signs of awe.) 


Es corna. Ba 


(Ch ief shakes 


EPISODE FOUR 


Don Pedro Menendez d’Aviles Founds St. Augw- 
tine 


TIME: 1565. 
PLACE: Present site of city. 


PROPERTIES: Spanish flag of discovery, sur- 
mounted by cross; bass drum in wings to imitate 
cannon. Flag is made of red and white sections at 
top with white and red below (each one-quarter size 
of flag); dragons made of gilt paper are placed in 
centers of white sections, and Spanish emblems oF 
coats of arms in centers of red. 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES: Father Time; 
Florida; Spanish Companions; Indians—costumes 
as already described; Don Pedro Menendez—that 
of Spanish explorer or soldier; Father Grajales— 
long black robe, black cap; Ensign Holder—s0l 
dier’s uniform. 

Episode opens with Indians on stage in position 
for Snake Dance. Father Time enters and moves 
hour hend to 1565. Florida enters at the same 
time, advancing to position. 
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We Need Teachers 


and we believe every teacher needs 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 





Not only is CHILD LIFE a 
great help to kindergarten 
and primary grade teachers 
in ‘heir school work but 
CHILD LIFE also offers 
teachers a good income dur- 
ing their vacation and spare 
time while in summer 
school. 


Send for a sample copy of 
CHILD LIFE and our special 
offer. See how much the 
little folks will enjoy this 
magazine published espe- 
cially for boys and girls un- 
der twelve years of age. It 
will be easy to interest the 
mothers and every one who 
cares for children. 





Write today to 
Rand M‘Nally & Company 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 














Don’t send a cent. 
Ten days’ Free Trial, 

2) If you are not con- 
vinced it is the Greatl- 
est Bargain in Amer- 
ica, send it back at our 

WY expense. Only if 


pleased do you send 
$11.50 as first payment. 
Then send $1.50 weekly — 
at the rate of a few cents 
aday. This Bargain Cluster 
ng with 7 Blue-White Perfect Cut Dia- 


monds can be yours. 
No risk. 


k 
Million Dollar Send for it today. It 
Bargain Book F REE pictures thousands 
of Bargains, Address Dept, A160 


JM.LYON & CO\G 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


No Red-Tape. F 5 











A New Idea For 
School Supply Salesmen 


We are ready now with our new line 
of school materials to launch a cam- 
paign in every state in the Union. If 
you have had experience selling to 
schools, get in touch with us at once. 

You heard of our Company when buta 
small boy—now let us tell you of our new 
idea and how it has developed asa result 
of more than half a century in business. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., 
111 N. Market Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AUTOMATIC TIMER 


for Ford Cars — positively prevents all timer 
ttouble—~Automatically gives proper spark 
¥ for all speeds— Does away with spark 

=< Back-kick practically im- 
Fy\\ possible—No more broken arms or 
}}) ruined starting systems—saves gaso- 

17 line, gives more 



















lever 






fy wer—easier start- 
= ing—steadier pulling. Sold on mon- 
ner will b oo guaraates—Sver, ers on 

buy a . Agents wanted. Big profits. 
AUTO SUN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 58, Cincinnati, 0. 





FLORIDA— 
Then the Spaniards shunned the new 


and; 
Shunned the shore of flow’rs and sun- 
shine, 
While the Frenchmen landed quickly, 
Seeking refuge from oppression. 


When the Frenchmen came to settle, 

Great the wrath of Spain, and mighty. 

So Menendez gathered forces, 

Crossed the seas and fought with 
cannon. 


Soon he had the Frenchmen conquered, 
And the Indians befriended. 

Though his long-lost son he found not, 
Yet he won for Spain the Southland. 


(Exit Father Time and Florida. 
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Snake Dance takes place, ending at 
left side of stage. Enter Menendez | 
and companions, right, amid music and 
booming of cannon, Father Grajales 
carrying flag. A Spanish march takes 
place in which a cross is formed with 








' hereby solemnly take possession of this 


| it during the remainder of the episode. 
| Menendez turns to officers and com- 
| panions.) 








|loved King, His Majesty, Philip II of 
| Spain—and to our honored general, 


the priest and flag in center. March 
ends at right front, Menendez ad- 
vances to left. center front, Father 
Grajales steps to center, others group 
themselves at right front and_ right 
side. Indians group at left side and | 
back, watching interestedly and imi- 
tating the movements of the Span- 
tards.) 

MENENDEZ (taking flag)—In the | 
name of our sovereign lord and ruler, 
his Majesty, the King of Spain, I do 


land of Pascua Florida and all adjoin- 
ing lands which I, Pedro Menendez 
d’Aviles, may hereafter discover. 
(Ensign Holder steps out from left 
front wing and receives flag, holding 


Do ye, in the name of the 
Most High, pledge allegiance to His 
Majesty, King Philip II, and to thy 
general, adelantado of all the lands 
which he may discover? 

OFFICERS AND COMPANIONS (in wii- | 
son)—We do. 

MENENDEZ (all holding up right | 
hands)—Repeat after me: We do} 
solemnly pledge our allegiance to—and 
swear hereby in the name of the Great 
Creator to ever be faithful to—our be- 





Pedro Menendez d’Aviles,—even unto 
death. 

(All kneel except Father Grajales, 
who extends his hands in silent bless- 
ing. Indians look on in awe, raising 
hands and kneeling with Spaniards.) 

[EDITOR’S NOTE: On account of space lim- 
itations, it is impossible to give in full Episodes 
Five, Six, Seven, and Nine. These were appro- 
priate for presentation in Florida, but perhaps 
would not be of great interest outside that 
state. ] 


EPISODE FIVE 
Laying Out of Jacksonville 
TIME: 1822. 
PLACE: Present Corner of Bay and 


Market Streets. 
EPISODE SIX 

Capture of Osceola 
TIME: 1831. 

PLacE: Seven and a half 
from St. Augustine. 

EPISODE SEVEN 
Surveying for the First Railroad 
TIME: About 1840. 

PLACE: Central Florida. 

EPISODE EIGHT 

Negro Slaves Hear of the Signing of | 
the Emancipation Proclamation | 


miles 


TIME: 1863. 

Piace: A Florida Plantation. 

PROPERTIES: Logs, kegs, boxes for 
seats; banjo for Sara, guitar for 


Linda; dice for Sambo, Abram, Ras- 
ptus; rooster for one negro. 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: Fath- 
er Time; Florida; Mistress Jenkins; 
Uncle Jim; Aunt Cora, his wife; 
Abram; Sambo; Aunt Nina; Preacher, 
her husband; Lina; Aunt Dina; Sara; 
Linda; Jasper, clog dancer; Negro 
Messenger; Aunt Cindy; Rastus; 
Snowball, new slave; Joe, new slave; 








(Continued on page 80) 
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Insure poise in 
the daintiest 


frocks 


OMEN everywhere have 

adopted Kotex, the new san- 

itary pads, as an essential to 
summer comfort. Made from 
Cellucotton — the wonderful ab- 
sorbent which science contributed 
to war hospital use—Kotex are 
lighter and more absorbent than 
cotton, cooler, hold their shape, 
and remain lastingly soft. 


Kotex are always comfortable. 
They are so thoroughly absorbent 
that they warrant one’s absolute 
confidence even when wearing the 
daintiest frock. On sale at stores 
and shops that cater to women. 
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Regular Size, 12 for 65c. 
Hospital Size, 6 for 45c. 
(Additional thickness) 


Kotex cabinets are now 
being distributed in wo- 
men’s rest-rooms every- 
where — hotels, of fice 
buildings, theatres, and 


other places—from 
which may be obtained 
one Kotex with two 
safety pins, in plaim 


wrapper, for 10 cents. 


Ask for them by name. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boul., Chicago 


51 Chambers Street, New York 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and 


Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Conducting an Accident Prevention Campaign 


SathiAlAeioA VING heard the Mayor speak 
eR HO? this morning on ‘Safety First,’ 
* suppose we start now collect- 
| ing material for our bulletin 
board. Look through the pa- 
pers and bring into class on 
Monday .all printed matter or 
pictures referring to acci- 
dents. We will then choose a 
committee from our class to 
select and arrange the mate- 
rial that is to be plaeed on the board. 

“Drawings on safety will be made, so be 
thinking up some good slogans to illustrate the 
covers of your booklets. For the subject of 
your theme use, ‘How I Can Make the Highway 
More Safe.’ You may add any clippings, pic- 
tures or other material to make it interesting. 

“Some Safety First sayings will be placed 
on the board as a guide, but I trust everyone 
will strive to make up his own. Here area few: 

“<The bank of safety pays 100 per cent and 
never fails.’ 

“<“The safe man is and always will be the 
best man.’ 

“‘Taking chances fills hospitals with men 
having mangled and broken limbs.’ 

“Stop and think—Can I afford to get hurt?’ 

“When you are reckless, you’re wrong. Get 
right.’ 

“ ‘Keep off railroad tracks; 53% of all rail- 
road accidents occur to trespassers.’ 

“ ‘Remember it is better to cause delay than 
an accident.’ 

“‘Be first in the safety army, fighting to 
drive the careless from its ranks.’ ” 
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OUTLINE 


The following outline was worked out to 
aid in developing the problem. 

TEACHER’S AIM: To lead the pupils to see that 
the school must support and strengthen our nation- 
al campaign for Safety First on the Highways by 
establishing right habits of thought and action. 

SuBJECT MATTER: 

I. Introduction. 

1. Preparation for lesson. 

2. Mayor’s speech. (Incidentally.) 

3. Safety committee from class. 

II. Body. 

1. Statistics on accidents. 
a Fatal and not fatal. 
b Automobile. 
ce Shops and factories. 
d Comparison with World War. 
e Graph showing yearly casualties. 
f Red Cross statement. 


g Railroads. (Illustration on map.) 
2. Classified rules. 
a Streets. 


b Motorists. 
(1) Argument for laws. 
« Danger signals. 
(1) On streets. 
(2) Railroad crossing. 
3. Precautions. 
a Electricity. 
b Safety First movement: Compensation 
law; Fire laws; Building code. 
« Boy Scouts. 
d Girl Scouts, 
III. Conclusion—Our duty as citizens. 

From the material that the children looked up 
and from my own library on safety, we selected the 
following statistics: 

In the United States in one year there were ap- 
proximately 80,000 persons accidentally killed. Of 
this number only 22,000 were killed in industry. 
The remainder (58,000) were killed in the streets 
and at home. In the same year over 10,000 persons 
were killed or died later as a result of automobile 
accidents. By 1922 the number had increased to 
over 12,000, the largest number of fatalities that 
could be attributed to any one cause. 

In the shops and factories, on the railroads and 
electric railways, and in the mines, the dangers are 
being brought under control through organization 
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of safety. Accidental deaths are being reduced in 
number. But fatalities from automobile accidents 
are tremendously increased. This fact is due to 
the increased registration of motor vehicles. In 
1914 there were 1,711,339 cars, while in 1922 the 
number was 10,505,660. 

Our accident record becomes exceedingly import- 
ant when we compare it with the casualties suffered 
by the American forces in France. During the 
nineteen months of our part in the war, we had a 
maximum of 2,200,000 men in Europe. The total 
number killed and wounded, including deaths from 
sickness, was less than 300,000; while during that 
period more than 3,000,000 persons were killed or 
seriously injured by accidents in the United States. 

It has been said that if, in the United States and 
Canada, we should bury those who are killed while 
trespassing on railroad property, one at each mile 
post, in one year an unbroken line would extend 
from Halifax through Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Detroit, Chicago, Memphis, New Orleans, El Paso, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco to Salt Lake City. 
(Have various members of the class trace this route 
on a large map of the United States.) 

The American Red Cross is authority for the 
statement that 45,000 children under fifteen lose 
their lives annually from automobile and other 
vehicular acidents, some of which are: Children 
skating in the roadway; sliding on pushmobiles in 
the roadway; daring each other to run across the 
street in front of approaching vehicles; engaging 
in street fights; riding bicycles in heavy-traffic 
streets. 

SAFETY RULES 


From the discussion, the following safety rules 
were classified and placed on the board to be copied 
in the pupils’ booklets. 


1. It is dangerous to play in the street. 

2. Cross streets at the corner and at right 
angles, instead of diagonally. 

3. Do not cross in front of a moving vehicle. 

4. Always look in both directions before cross- 
ing. 
5. Walk. Do not run. 

6. Do not cross behind a vehicle. 
coming in opposite direction. 

7. Wait for the policeman’s signal. 

8. Keep to the right in walking and entering 
doorways. 

9. When you wait for a car, stand on the curb. 

10. Enter a car on the right side, facing toward 
it. Grasp the forward handle. 

11. Get on with right hand and left foot. 
with left hand and right foot. 

12. Get off face forward. Hold the handle firmly 
till you have reached the ground. Look both ways 
for vehicles. : 

13. Always wait until the car stops before you 
get on or off. 

14. If you are walking on a country road at dusk 
or after dark always keep to the left-hand side of 
the road, so that an auto coming from the rear will 
be on the right-hand side and farthest away from 
you. 

15. Never attempt to cross the street with an um- 
brella held in front of you, or while reading a news- 
paper. Either hides oncoming vehicles from your 
view. 

Study of the causes of accidents provides knowl- 
edge of how to prevent them. Cities like St. Louis 
and Detroit have found that since they have taken 
up Safety Education in the schools there has been 
a great decrease in accidents. 


RULES FOR MOTORISTS 


Rules for the motorists were discussed and these 
were written in the booklets. 


1. Don’t disregard the child on the curb. He may 
start more quickly than you can stop. 

2. Don’t forget that in case of accident you must 
stop immediately and give your name, address and 
license number to the injured person or to a police 
officer. In case no police officer is in sight or in the 
vicinity, report to the nearest police station. 

3. Blasts from a policeman’s whistle may mean 
that he desires you to stop—investigate. 

4. Don’t forget that pedestrians have the right of 
way sometimes on the street and boulevard. 


One may be 


Get off 





5. Do not overtake and pass another vehicle at a 
street intersection. 

6. Schools and playgrounds: Don’t pass them at 
a rate of speed greater than 10 miles per hour, 

7. An operator of a vehicle at intersecting high. 
ways shall have the right of way over a vehicle ap- 
proaching from the left, but shall yield it to a ye. 
hicle approaching from the right. 

8. No person under sixteen years of age shal] 
operate a motor vehicle. (The age limit varies jp 
different states.) 

These rules were drawn up by the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, composed of automobile 
clubs, dealers, and others interested in traffic. 
Some states have adopted them. All states should 
do so. There is one way to bring this about: per. 
suade your fathers and mothers to write to your 
state legislature, asking them to seek uniform 
agreement with other states. 

If there were no laws, it would not be safe to 
cross a busy street or walk on the roads. As it is, 
some drivers are careless and pay no attention to 
traffic regulations. 

There is another great danger, the railroad, 
Hundreds of children have been killed or maimed 
for life because they ventured on the railroad right- 
of-way, played about freight cars or slipped under 
the gates crossings. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


Place these danger signals in your booklet: 

1. Keep away from sidings and cars standing on 
tracks. 

2. Remember that it is always dangerous to walk 
along railroad tracks or bridges. 

3. When you are about to cross a track, stop, 
look (in both directions) and listen. 

4, Be sure that there is no danger from a train 
on another track. 

5. It is dangerous to walk around lowered gates 
or to crawl under them. 


Now we take up precautions against accident 
from electricity: 

1. Always be on the alert for fallen wires, broken 
arc lamps, broken or leaning poles. Report any 
such cases to the electric lighting company or to 
the city authorities. 

2. Notify your teacher at once if you see any 
wire which has fallen on the school street or yard 
or that hangs within your reach. 

3. The guy wires which are used to anchor poles 
to the ground are very dangerous to touch, as are 
arc lamps and the chains or ropes connected with 
them. Wooden poles may transmit a shock if wet. 

4. No one should ever climb poles or trees on or 
near which are electric wires. 

5. Remember that death may follow, if you touch 
overhead wires with a metal object, as a pipe, rake, 
or metal-bound ladder. 

6. Do not throw sticks, stones, or wires over the 
outdoor wires. 

7. Be careful of kites flying near overhead wires. 
If the tail is made in whole or part of wire or tinsel 
and touches a bit of the bare wire, the one who is 
flying the kite will be killed by the electric shock. 

8. Avoid standing under a tree, near a wire 
fence, or beside a pole in a thunderstorm. 

The state has taken an active part in the Safety 
First movement: 

1. Compensation law—All workmen in factories 
and shops are insured by the state against all acci- 
dents. 

2. Fire laws—All buildings are inspected by 4 
representative of the Fire Department. : 

3. Building code—A builder must get a permit 
for buildings and show all specifications, and this 
must be passed upon by the Board of Estimate. 
When completed, a building is inspected by a com- 
mittee to see if all plans were carried out as re- 
gards fire-escapes and other safety appliances. 
(Perhaps some pupil’s father is a contractor and 
these points can be gained from him.) 

Discuss how the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have 
proved themselves to be workers for safety. They 
help younger children cross the street, report dan- 
gerous violations of traffic laws, and by their own 
care in observing safety laws exert a helpful in- 
fluence in the neighborhood. We should realize that 
it is disgraceful to inflict injury or be injured 
through one’s own carelessness. It is accident pre 
vention that counts. Once an accident has occurred, 
little can be done. 
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Glacier 
National 
Park 


Mile high in the moun- 
tains of Montana. There 
you can ride horseback 
or motor; climb moun- 
tains and hike along sky 
line trails; fishin a setting 
of wild, glorious beauty. 
Splendid modern hotels 
—rustic chalet camps— 
one to seven day tours. 
Enjoy all this on your 
way to or from 


The Pacific 
Northwest 


See the lovely cities of Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Vancouver, Victoria; 
include a visit to Mount 
Rainier National Park and 
Lake Chelan. Swim at the fa- 
mous Pacific Coast beaches. 
Ask about the beautiful ride 
across the Cascade Moun- 
tains, 

Write our nearest 
office for informa- 
tion to om | plan 


your trip, free il- 
booklets 





lustrate 
i=» and wide choice 
of routes. Through trains, low 
round trip rates. 
NEW YorK, 516 LONGACRE BLDG. 
BOSTON, 294 WASHINGTON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, 409 FINANCE BLDG, 
CINCINNATI. 609 TRACTION BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, 708 EMPIRE BLOG. 
ST, Louis, 203 BOATMEN’S BK, BLDG. 
CHICAGO, 226 WEST ADAMS ST. 
KANSAS CITY, 516 RAILWAY E¥. BLDG. 


Great Northern 
Railway 


A. J. DICKINSON 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















In Two Generations an Empire 
(Continued from page 53) 


ries—especially _loganberries, rasp- 
berries, cranberries, and strawberries 
—make a fruit crop with an annual 
value of 100 million dollars. 

Dairying is highly developed, espe- 
cially in those regions where mild win- 
ters provide green feed the year 
round, and the products of this indus- 
try are worth 100 million dollars a 
year. Live stock raising is widely 
practiced and rapid progress has been 
made in the development of purebreds. 
The value of beef cattle, sheep wool, 
swine and other animals sold, probably 
exceeds the returns from dairying. 
The mild winters and cool summers, 
with green feed available every month, 
make this country especially well 
adapted to poultry raising and this 
industry has reached a high stage of 
commercial development. Successful 
cooperative associations serve the va- 
rious commercial agricultural indus- 
tries. 

Through the ports of the Pacific 
Northwest nearly 400 million dollars’ 
worth of trade now passes annually. 
The great harbors of Seattle, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Astoria, Bellingham, 
Everett and other cities are equipped 
with the most modern facilities for 
shipping and their strategic position 
gives them an advantage over other 
ports on the Pacific coast. They are 
nearer Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines by several days’ sailing than the 
ports of California and have the short- 
est rail haul to the principal cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard. This impor- 
tant trade advantage means much to 
the future development of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Half the standing timber in the 
United States is in the Pacific North- 
west. This is one of its richest 
heritages—the _ nation’s principal 
source for future lumber and paper. 
Here, on the slopes of the Rockies, the 
Cascades, the Olympics and the Coast 
Range, is a vast concentration of tim- 
ber wealth, estimated at 960 billion 
board feet—enough to rebuild thrice 
over the 16 million frame dwellings in 
the United States. One hundred and 
fifty thousand persons now are em- 
ployed in the logging camps and saw 
mills and the annual value of lumber 
produced is approximately 400 million 
dollars. 

With one-half the water power re- 
sources of the United States, the Pa- 
cific Northwest is destined to play a 
tremendous role in those approaching 
days when industrial supremacy will 
be decided by the cheapest power. 
Fifty-four million horse power is the 
potential strength of the nation’s 
water resources, according to a Fed- 
eral government survey. The five 
states comprising this section occupy a 
dominant position with 26 million of 
that amount. 

Staggering figures must be used to 
describe the tremendous wealth that 
lies in the underground treasurehouses 
of the Pacific Northwest. With thous- 
ands of billions of dollars’ worth of 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead, and 
other minerals, precious stones, oil, 
coal, gas, in its rich deposits—only a 
beginning has been made in developing 
this, America’s richest mineral land. 
Five billion dollars in products already 
have been taken from these earthly 
stores. The annual value of mine 
products is approximately 300 million 
dollars, not including oil and gas. 

The world’s largest fisheries are in 
the waters of Washington, Oregon and 
Alaska. The catch from these fisher- 
ies, which moves through the ports of 
the Pacific Northwest, creates a busi- 
ness in fresh and canned fish exceed- 
ing that of the coast of the British 
Isles and New England combined. 
This is an industry with an 85 million 
dollar annual output. 

It is the home of four of the great- 
est national parks—yYellowstone, Gla- 
cier, Rainier, Crater Lake—and of 
great National Forests. Here in these 
national preserves of natural beauty 
are world-famous wonderlands. Wa- 
terfalls several times as high as Niag- 
ara, glaciers and majestic peaks, gey- 
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Weber and Echo Canyons 
The Wasatch Mountains 


Salt Lake City-Great Salt Lake 


The Three Tetons 
Targhee Forest 


Colorado Springs-Pikes Peak 
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Denver 
NAT NAL PARK 


e Ic the Price of a 
Ticket to Yellowstone Alone 


An advantage exclusive to this route. 
You can take in all of them on your 
Yellowstone trip only via the West 
Yellowstone entrance. 


No where else in America, and probably not 
in the world, is there a trip that offers such a 
variety of beautiful scenery, natural phenom- 
ena, romantic interest and opportunities for 
recreation, as this wonder tour through the 
“Magnetic West” on the Union Pacific. It 
provides the refreshing change so desirable 
and beneficial after the grind of the school 
year, and will live with you as one of life’s 
choicest experiences as long as memory lasts. 


You can do it all in two weeks or stop over at 
any point as long as you wish. 


If going to the National Education Association 
Convention at Oakland, visit Yellowstone 
en route. 


Very Low Summer Fares 


We shall gladly give you complete information regard- 
ing fares, make your sleeping car reservations and 
arrange all the details for you. Just fill out and mail 
the accompanying coupon. Ticket agents everywhere 
sell tickets via the Union Pacific. , 





A. L. Craig, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Room 110, Union Pacific Bldg. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete information 
regarding fares to Yellowstone National Park, including side 
trips and stop-overs. 


Name 





Address 














A. L. Craig, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
Room 110, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Union Pacific 
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2 Oakland. 
California 


ing car service be- 
June 28th-July 6, 1923 


tween St. Louis and 
Pacific Coast thru 
the famous Royal 

rge. 
This wonderful trip will prove one of the most memorable occasions of your 
life! A diversion of scenic interest every mile of the way— and a high order 
of passenger service to take you there — via the 


in connection with the D. & R. G. W. and Western Pacific 


Modern steel equipment. Excelling dining car service. Thru Pullman sleep- 

ing cars direct from St. Louis and Kansas City to Oakland—passing thru 

the gorgeous Royal Gorge, the majestic Rocky Mountains, the unusual State 

of Utah and the colorful Feather River Canyon. 

Be sure to ask the ticket agent to route you the Missouri Pacific way, either 

going or returning. Such routing affords a series of scenic gems that will 
reak the monotony usually attending such a long trip. 


Low Round Trip Fares 
Free side trip from Pueblo to Colorado Springs, Denver and return. Your local railroad 
agent will be glad to arrange your tickets and sleeping car reservati For literat use 





coupon below. 
CHECK AND MAIL COUPON FOR THE BOOKLET THAT INTERESTS YOU 


Mr. C. L. Stone, P. T. M., Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me copy of publication checked. 
California. Yosemite National Park—California. A Yellowstone 
ational Park. Cool, Crisp, Colorful Colorado. 0 n Isabel National 
Forest—Colorado. Hot Springs National Park—Arkansas. [J] White 
River Country in the Missouri Ozarks. 
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N.E.A., San Francisco—Oakland, July 1-7 


TEACHERS: 
If You Contemplate a Trip WEST 


To To 
COLORADO UTAH 
Pike’s Peak Region Cus Bide Tile 
San Isabel National 














Forest Bryce Canon 
MesaVerde National North Rim, Grand 

Park Canon of the 

Wheeler National Colorado 
one Coder’ Bevshs 
Colorado National 
Monument — Zion National Park 
Yellowstone 
California or the North Pacific Coast 
Select 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
‘“* The Scenic Line of the World ”’ 


For a four-color print (6x8, suitable for framing) of a scene in 
the Rockies and illustrated matter, send 4 cts. in stamps to 


F. A. WADLEIGH, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


DENVER, COLORADO 
CUNO CMuU 
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sers, skyline lakes, mountains and sea- 
shore—all conveniently accessible. 
The geography of he Pacific North- 
west is puzzling to many people. They 
look at the map and see that these 
states are among the farthest north 
and they jump to the conclusion that 
this is a land of snow and ice, polar 
bears and other Arctic furnishings. 
Few understand that the climate over 
large areas in this region is tempered 
by the warm Japan ocean current 
which flows from the southwest to- 
wards its shores. The influence of this 
current is felt principally in western 
Washington and western Oregon, but 
it extends in lesser degree even beyond 
the Cascades. Winters are mild in 
western Washington and western Ore- 
gon. Even freezing weather is rarely 
experienced. Lawns and countryside 
remain green throughout the year. 
Flowers, including the wonderful 
roses, bloom outdoors every month. 
Portland, it will be recalled, proudly 
styles herself the “Rose City.” No- 
where are summers more delightful. 
West of the Cascades the cool ocean 
breezes and almost continuous sun- 
shine—which is never too hot—make 
a summer climate unequalled in the 
United States. Temperatures at this 
season rarely are above 80°. Further 
east the great snow-capped ranges 
cool the valleys below, and hot, humid 
nights are never experienced. Death 
rates and infant mortality rates here 
are the lowest in the United States. 
These are some of the attributes 
that make the Pacific Northwest a 
great country to-day and promise even 
greater things for its to-morrow. 


Our Great Problem: Fitting the 
School to Life 


(Continued from page 22) 


eliminating comparatively valueless 
material from them. Further, they 
are putting into the schools new sub- 
jects that deal with various significant 
phases of modern life. 

No one who has seriously studied 
the question can doubt that the mind 
allowed to deal with actualities will be 
better trained than one confined to 
mere symbols in a textbook. This is 
precisely what people who are striving 
for improvement in the educational 
system have in view. Their aim is to 
have the pupil, from start to finish, 
study subjects that will help him un- 
derstand and deal effectively with his 
environment—principally, of course, 
his social environment, for persons are 
of greater importance to him than 
things. He must get light from every 
source that will enable him to under- 
stand human nature and adapt himself 
to people, individually and in organ- 
ized society. 

Further, leaders in the reform of 
educational methods are demanding 
that the pupil actually do in the school 
whatever will be required of him in 





real life, as nearly as is possible under 
given conditions. For instance, if he 
is studying banking, he should not be 
confined to solving book problems; byt 
there should be provided, as there now 
is in every up-to-date school, some. 
thing closely resembling a bank, and 
the actual processes of banking should 
be performed there as fully as they 
can be. So with every subject anq 
every topic taught. There will be no 
rest in American education until these 
two main reforms are accomplished— 
the curriculum must be made to relate 
specifically to the everyday social 
esthetic, intellectual and physical 
needs of people, and methods of teach- 
ing must be employed which will com- 
pel pupils to do, instead of simply to 
memorize and to work with remote, 
imaginary problems confined to text- 
books. 

We have launched upon this move- 
ment in America, and there is no stop- 
ping it now, although there are some 
conservatives among us who, if they 
could, would turn the schools around 
in their course. These persons say 
that we are drifting away from the 
essentials in education and spreading 
out thinly over a mass of unimportant 
things, with the result that our young 
people are not learning anything well 
and are not acquiring the power of 
performing hard, unpleasant, uninter- 
esting tasks. Anyone unfamiliar with 
the principles underlying the develop- 
ment of American schools during the 
past twenty or twenty-five years 
micut assume that they had broken 
from their moorings and were headed 
for the rocks. One frequently reads 
statements to this effect in magazines 
and newspapers. But teachers, above 
all others, ought to understand that 
the schools are not drifting aimlessly, 
that they are not pampering pupils, 
and that they are not teaching a lot of 
“rubbish”—a term used by one recent 
writer who condemned present-day 
schools in toto. 

Teachers who realize how carefully 
and critically every innovation is in- 
vestigated before it is introduced into 
the schools, and who appreciate how 
much more fully modern schools are 
preparing pupils for real life than did 
the old-time schools, will not lose faith 
in the soundness of contemporary 
American education, no matter how 
violently it is assailed by those who 
have failed to progress with the 
sciences upon which educational re- 
form is based. 


The great work of mankind on earth 
is to live a manly life, to use, disci- 
cipline, develop and enjoy every limb 
of the body, every faculty of the spir- 
it, each in its just proportion, all in 
their proper place.—Parker. 


Beauty is everywhere. It is not she 
that is lacking to our eye but our eyes 
which fail to perceive her.—Rodin. 











WRIGLEYS 


To Teachers: Send Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 
Chicago, a list of your pupils with their home 
address and they will send them a nice little 
calendar and a sample of. Wrigley’s P. K. 
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COME TO 


MINNESOTA 


“The Land of Sky Blue Waters” 


“America’s Finest Summer Recreationland” 

Here nature has created a summer 
playground with surpassing natural 
advantages—to these are added man- 
made comforts not the least of which 
are over 1600 summer hotels and 
camps. Matchless facilities for every 
summer pastime. 

Many millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent by the State on 
good roads—broad highways through- 
out the State lead to the famed “Ten 
Thousand Lakes.” 

You are assured that no matter 
what your means or taste you will 
find « hotel or stopping place to suit 
your purse and requirements; you 
can camp on the broad highway if 
you wish—and thousands do—without 
paying a penny to anybody. 

Minnesota bids you come. Get frée 
particulars first if you wish. Address, 


Ten Thousand Lakes Association 
1157 E. Sixth St, St. Paul, Minnesota 

a There are ‘a 

millions of 

fish in every 

one of the 









Like to Gain in a Week ? 
























How Many Pounds Would You 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 





Kansas City, Mo. 


any money—just your name and address to 
' Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 





Book on Destroying Hair 


of Woman’s 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial dis 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive mat 


ete. Tells 
figurements. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, Ro I. 








Nine Sugar Plantations 
secure these 


19, First Mortgage Bonds 


More than 21,000 acres of fertile 
Louisiana sugar cane land, includ- 
ing sugar mill and other extensive 
improvements are covered by 
closed first mortgage to secure this 
issue. The value of the security 
is in excess of four times the 
amount of the issue. 


Market prices for — are higher 
now than for several years. 


Besides the large sugar cane pro- 
duction from this property, it is 
estimated that there is more than 
| [eleven million feet of hardwood 
© | and cypress timber available for 
> | the market. 


Additional facts of interest to inves- 
tors regarding these bonds are con- 
tained in Circular No. 509-D, which 


we will mail to you on request. 
Denominations as low as $100 


You are invited to use our 
Partial Payment Plan 


Nineteenth Year—Never a Loss to a Client 


MORTGAGE & SECURITIES Co. 
Canal and Camp Sts. New Orleans, La. 
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Background of Beauty for 
N. E. A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 55) 


From one of the many hills up 
which patient cable-cars climb you 
may gaze down upon the city and 
across it to the blue bay and the 
rugged mountains of the peninsula; or 
you may wander through lovely Gold- 
en Gate Park, with its natural beau- 
ties and its varied facilities for recre- 
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A Corner in Chinatown, San Francisco 


ation—esthetic as well as athletic; 
you may seek out famous landmarks, 
the oldest of which is the Mission 
Dolores, founded in 1776; and of 
course you will want to explore China- 
town. You could spend hours of de- 
light in visiting some of the residence 
districts of San Francisco and Oak- 
land—veritable garden spots. Well- 
to-do people thereabouts seem to take 
great pleasure, not so much in building 
homes that will be imposing as in sur- 
rounding themselves with smooth 
lawns and quantities of flowers. Such 
tastes can be easily satisfied in a cli- 
mate which so infrequently shows its 











Campanile, University of California 
Berkeley 


teeth. A “killing frost” is seldom ex- 
perienced. In Oakland most of the 
residents not only own their homes and 
gardens but hold in perpetuity a 
lordly view of the entire Bay region. 
It is evident that your spare time, 
during the period of the ‘convention, 
could be pieasantly occupied in many 
different ways. You can be reassured 
as to the awful danger of becoming 
bored! And although we have not in 
hand the detailed plans for entertain- 
ment of visitors, we have no doubt 
that Chairman Fred M. Hunter of the 
Joint Oakland-San Francisco Execu- 
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Your trip West will never be 
forgotten if your itinerary, either 
going or returning, includes 


Colorad 


The Nation’s Playground—a scenic par- 
adise — delightful of climate — offering 
the greatest variety of recreation and 
enjoyment. Rock Island — direct to 
Denver or Colorado Springs, 
























ellowstone 


Nature’s unparalleled Spectacle. It takes 
butafew days more to see both Colorado 
and Yellowstone. Rock Island is the 
Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


alifdrnia, 


The Land of Heart’s Desire—served by 
the Golden State Limited— through 
awe-inspiring Carriso Gorge; and Rocky 
Mountain Limited—the Colorado Way. 























Other fast convenient trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis and the Middle 
West. 


Round Trip costs but a trifle 
more than the one-way fare. 


O one way-return another 
Stop-over anywhere 


Write for illustrated booklet and 
complete information 


Rock Island Lines 


meee - 54 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice President 
Rock Island Lines ] 
771 La Salle Station, Chicago 
Please mail me without charge, your 
publication on 0 Colorado 
O California O Yeliowstone | 
(Check the book or books you desire) 































Sv™, canoe, golf, hike or rest in 
luxurious ease midst the scenic 
beauties of the “playground of the con- 
tinent.” Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at reasonable cost add tothe 
pleasures of a vacation of health, sport 
and fun at any of Canada’s wonderspots. 


Dress Up or Rough It 


Canada is a great vacation land. Inter- 


=the ideal vacation land 


esting places, scenic woods and waters 
are found all through the land. Minaki, 
Great Lakes Cruise, Highlands of 
Ontario, Algonquin Park (2721 sq. miles, 
alt. 2000 feet), Murray Bay, the Lower 
St. Lawrence. See Toronto the Queen 
City and the Thousand Islands. See 
the Capital City—Ottawa. See the “gld 
world in the new” at Montreal ina 
historic Quebec. 











For Real Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel in virgin streams and big game country 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. ° 
Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 16= mentioning district that interests 
you. Address the nearest Canadian National Railways office listed below. 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St. LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
par iti 1019 Chamber of .Commerco Rea T ORK it: 518 one. e. SO. 


EW YOR 270 Bro 
CHICAGO, 108 West Adams S PHILADELPHIA. 702 Finance Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, fe Fraction Bidg. PITTSBURGH, 505 Pack Bid 
LEVELAND, 522 Kir y Bidg. PORTLAND, ME., Grand Teunk Station 


Cc 

DETROIT. 527 Majestic Bldg, SAN FRANCISCO, 689 “Market St. 
ULUTH, 430 West Superior St. SEATTLE, 902 2nd Ave 
SAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Cactede BEGG. - 
dg. ST; PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts 


Canada Welcomes United States Tourists. No Passports Required. 


Canadian National Railways 

















We 
MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA. 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


























Personally Conducted—All Expense—Moderate Cost. 
Europe—s Tours June, July. $745.00 | Eastern—Every week. One and two week Tours. 
up. Enjoyable and Educational Itineraries. The Best of the East. 
Yellowstone—Every two weeks July, August. Spe- | Western—July, August. Wonderful Trips featur- 
cial itinerary in Park. Colorado included. ing Canadian Rockies, etc. 
Standard Pullman Sleepers used exclusively. Write for ful] particulars. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY, 15 DIXIE TERMINAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“We handle hundreds of pleased clients every season.’’ 











AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS 
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tive Committee of the convention and 
his cohorts will do their best. And 
Pacific Coast hospitality at its best is, 
we understand, quite in a class by it- 
self. Mr. Hunter’s invitation in full 
and other information relative to the 
meeting will be found in the front of 
the magazine. 

In this brief sketch we had intended 
to include some account of the Na- 
tional Parks and other attractions 
which could be seen by the traveler in 
going or returning across the conti- 
nent. Instead, we will ask you to re- 
read Mrs. Grimes’s “Mesa Verde” in 
the April number and Mrs. East’s 
“The Trek of the Itching Sole” in 
May; in the present issue read “In 
Two Generations an Empire” and 
“Land of a Thousand Marvels.” Com- 
bined these will give you a good idea 
of the possibilities. Such a trip, with 
its endless variety and opening of new 
vistas, may well be regarded not only 
as a delightful and invigorating ex- 
perience, but as a liberal education in 
things American. As for the stimu- 
lating and broadening effect of attend- 
ance upon the sessions of the National 
Education Association and the World 
Conference, that may reasonably be 
taken for granted. 


Land of a Thousand Marvels 


(Continued from page 655) 


specimens of the Sequoia Gigantea, 
which grow only in the California 
Sierras. Here are the world’s oldest 
monarchs, some of the fallen ones hav- 
ing rings showing more than 4000 
years of growth. Here, too, is the 
tallest of all trees, “Mark Twain,” 331 
feet in height. 

In midsummer, when the mountain 
passes are clear of snow, there are 
now various ways to enter the Park 
over motor roads that open up un- 
dreamed-of vistas of beauty. If one 
makes the trip in June, prior to the 
N. E. A. meeting, the practical way is 
by rail from Oakland to El Portal via 











Elephant Rock, Yosemite National Park 


Merced, thence by automobile stage 
into the Valley where the hotels offer 
every comfort and luxury and the 
camps are a de luxe edition of rustic 
life. And rates for lodging and meals 
are remarkably low. 

Motoring, riding, hiking fill the days 
with a store of beauty and knowledge 
for future needs, while the clear air, 
the wonderful meals and good beds re- 
enforce the body’s strength. Then 
too, there is the mental stimulus of 
joyous comradeship born when nature- 
lovers are on the same errand bent, 
absorbing the same impressions and 
accomplishing the same feats. 

Above all, comes the knowledge that 
Yosemite is a National Park and that, 
though it lies in the state of Cali- 
fornia, it belongs to all of us alike— 
to the resident.of Bangor, Maine, or 
Key West, Florida, as much as to the 
citizen of Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. 
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YOSEMITE 


hte Tound 
atineal Park! 


— in California — 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park—between San Fran. 
cisco and Los Angeles—extends its 
invitation to educators to enjoy the 
exceptional beauty and majesty of its 
world-famous scenery, — its motor 
tours,trail riding and mountain climbing, 


The “Y T S” Tour, including 240 miles 
of motoring in Yosemite’s mountains via 
Yosemite Transportation System, offers a spe. 
cial attraction between June | and October |, 
reaching all main points of interest—Merced 
River Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Inspiration Point, Mariposa 
Grove of 600 Big Trees, Wawona Point, 
Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock—at a 
cost of $35.00 for round trip transportation 
from Merced, California, where all main line 
railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 


See Yosemite this year. For Free 
Illustrated Descriptive Folder, address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. B Yosemite, California. 

















53 W. Jackson Bivd., 


TO THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Travel to the Convention by Special train leaving Chicago 
June 23rd via Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and 
the Feather River Canyon. 
return routes Grand Canyon, Pacific Northwest, Yellow- 
stone, Glacier Canadian Rockies or Jasper Park. 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT—REGISTER NOW 


Independent and Conducted Tours—Any place—Any time 


THE T & S TOUR COMPANY 


A choice of five interesting 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Plan Now 4 ey, 


for next summer’ s [Ile B 
vacation in the eet 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of 
Wisconsin and Michigan 


The wonderful out-o’-doors country, 
where the big fish bite. 


Over 7,000 lakes and hundreds of 
Streams in which to fish for speckled 
trout, bass, pike, pickerel and the 
mighty “‘muskie.” Write for ilius- 
trated folder “Summer Outings” and 
copy of game law leaflet. You should 
have them in planning your trip. Ask 
to be put on mailing list for impor- 
tant announcements to be issued 
later regarding summer train service 
and low vacation fares, 


For full information ask any ticket agent or address 
C. A. CAIRNS 





C. & N. W. Ry. 
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8 1” 
hints - 


ie 
Shoes Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet P 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, cal- 
louses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. ; 
Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 
At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. Trial package and a 
Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent Free. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 














Genuine Indian Moccasins 





While on the Vacation “‘Trail’’ enjoy real 
Indian Foot Comfort by wearing a pair of 
ONONDAGA BRAND MOCCASINS. Made 
of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, laced 
to fit the foot, artistically decorated with beau- 
tiful Indian Beaded designs. 

ELK SKIN MOCCASINS, lined: 
Men’s $2.90. Ladies’ $2.75. 
Order same size as shoe worn. 
Men's ..c0e sccceccccce 
Ladies’ and Boys’.....« 
ee Pe eee 
Children’s ..ccccccccoce 
Infant’s ..ccccscccecece 
Lined 25c extra for Men and Women; smaller sizes 15c extra. 





Packed individually and delivered to your door by 
Insured Parcel Post. 
ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 


Exchanges made if postage is mailed for return. 














VACUUM TUBE“ 
RADIO SET 


The Set you always Wanted, FREE 

A real RADIO SET—Listen in on 

Concerts, Lectures, Singing, etc. Oan 

receive 7% to 100 miles and more. {5 
your name and address and we xX 
will tell sou HOW you can get XI 
a VACUUM TUBE RADIO SET {CS 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 


. ie Don’t Delay. Write toda 
RE for FREE RADIO PLAN. 
LO) HOME SUPPLY CO. 

y sO DEPT. 446 
Od 131 Duane St., New York 


"O 








The Dignified Boston Bag for 


Vacation, School, Shopping. 
GENUINE COWHIDE 


Roomy 15 inch bag, pocket 
in lining. Delivered postpaid 
and insured for $2.15 money 
order, OR, send no money and 
pay your postman when re- 
ceived. The thoughtful gift 
for graduation, birthday, etc. 
Fashioned with the surpass- 





EE 


ing skill of the 


Mansfield Craftsmen, 77 E St., Mansfield, Mass, 


Write right now and save the difference 





A GOOD DRINK 


Delicious, refreshing, healthful... Made instantly with 
Atel 5 Orangeolo, sugar and water. Reproduces the 
eh pea ‘lavor of the natural fruit and makes the finest 

tert ‘youevertasted, Just the thing for home use, en- 

ie 4inments, dances, games, fairs, picnics, etc. Send 
vb for package which makes agallon. Twol5-cent 
wand postpaid, 25 cts. Money back if not pleased. 

» GEIGER CO.,, 6540 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


IF WE UNDERSTOOD 


Could we but draw back the curtains 

That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 

Purer than we judged we should; 
We should love each other better 

If we only understood. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 

Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Oh! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good. 
Oh! we’d love each other better 
If we only understood. 


FRIEND NECESSITY 


What a friend Necessity is! It 
stops our standing on one foot, it ends 
our looking at our watches, and won- 
dering about three or four things; it 
moves the previous question; it says, 
“This one thing you do!” It is good 
discipline to conquer indecision, but it 
is better for us and for the world, 
knowing “what must be,” to be about 
it. It saves time. Goethe spoke of the 
“dear must.” Emerson calls a man’s 
task his life-preserver. Let us recog- 
nize the purpose of God in the inevita- 
ble, and accept it gracefully, whether 
discipline or duty. Swift adjustment 
means peace and power. Necessity 
will then be but the iron band inside 
a golden crown.—Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


Of all the joys we can bring into our 
own lives there is none so joyous as 
that which comes to us as the result of 
caring for others and brightening sad 
lives.—Burke. 


Faith always implies the disbelief of 
a lesser fact in favor of a greater. A 
little mind often sees the unbelief, 
without seeing the belief of a large 
one.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Know well, my _ soul, God’s hand 
controls 
Whate’er thou fearest; 
Round Him in calmest music rolls 


Whate’er thou hearest. 


What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth, 
And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Talk not of wasted affection, affection 
never was wasted; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, 
its waters returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, 
shall fill them full of refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends forth 
returns again to the fountain. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Suffering becomes beautiful when 
anyone bears great calamities with 
cheerfulness, not through insensibility 
but through greatness of mind.— 
—Aristotle. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
William Wordsworth. 


There is a sense of sight in the reli- 
gious nature. Neglect this, leave it 
undeveloped and you never miss it. 
You simply see nothing. But develop 
it and you see God. And the line along 
which to develop it is known to us. 
Become pure in heart. The pure in 
heart shall see God.—Henry Drum- 
mond. 
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GARDINE: 
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It does if you leave 


than = you expect. 


. Gardiner; 


- Out Cody” 


The tour through 
Yellowstone Park 
is really an emo- 
tional experience; 
like seeing a great 
Roaring Mtn. on play, listening to 

Twin Lakes the music of a 
great composer or 
reading a good 
book. It has a be- 
FOUNTAIN GEYSER ginning ,a climax, 
a conclusion. 
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CANYON 









LOWER FALLS 
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UPPER 








ALTITUDE 
7741FT 





Begin the Yellowstone “book” on “The First Page!” 
Go in Gardiner Gateway. 


From here, the traveler’s interest increases and con- 
tinues to increase, hour after hour. First are the color- 
ful hot springs and terraces, then the geysers, then 
lovely Yellowstone Lake. In dramatic sequence the 
theme of beauty develops. Then comes the Climax! 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 


All that has gone before has been merely prefatory. THIS is 
what you have come to see. The tour should end as a great play 
or a symphony ends—with interest and admiration fully sustained 
so that you may take away with you a sense of entire satisfaction. 


Yellowstone Park 


by way of Cody. The Cody Road, through the Buffalo Bill country, leads into 
rugged canyons, along the Shoshone Cataracts, to the Burlington Route trains 
for Denver. All cof Colorado is then open to you — Rocky Mountain (Estes) 
Park—Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge, Garden of Gods. Literature and full informa- 
tion about the very low round trip rates now in effect to Yellowstone Park and 
Colorado will be furnished on request. If you will write or call at this office I 
shall be glad to plan a vacation trip for you which will be all — and more 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
970 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 


*2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


Hotel ~ Camp 


as 
To CODY 
SHOSHONE RIVER, 
CANYON AND OAM. 
BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
Mailed Free to any address 
“Golf In Wonderland”’ 
‘“‘Summer Resort Folder’ She en” Fy 


‘‘Boys’ Camps and Girls’ | 7 
Camps In The Mountains” — Southern Railway System 
ae The Double Track Trunk Line between 


Washington, D.C. and Atlanta, Ga. 


The Pioneer Through Route between 
Cincinnati- Louisville and Florida 






a 
















The Short Line between New Orleans 
and Cincinnati 








The Serves 
Southern the South 
W. A. BECKLER, W. H. TAYLOE, 


Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cincinnati, Ohio Weshington, D. C. 




















— ~ Beautiful 
/) Hammered Silver 


Dorine Vanity Case 
Special at Only G9O¢ 


No. 265B 
Made of Silver Plate, hammered design, this Dorine is a splendid accessory to the 
itt ; 


costume, one a real benpela apies. Reguler price ft. Fit with roe 
powder cake and powder puff. ne nglish Initial vi 
CHARGE. State initial desired. Not more than two to a customer. 

; Send right NOW for this wonderful Book—perhaps 
FREE Gift Book the most famous guide to gifts in all the world. 
Contains thousands of gifts for every occasion—all at prices most moderate. 


947 BROAD ST. BAIRD-NORTH CO. PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
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, 8 > <p| NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
) > i doe Order Now! This offer is limited. It may never appear again. 
° @ Don't delay. Just send $2.V0 as a deposit. If yoo wish to return 
af the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will be refunded. 
Vay FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
SIMPLY send $2.00 for the most sensattonal, >— 471 Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever issued of 
price - smashing diamond. ring offer ever made. i~ a Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry — newest 
A nectechy cut, | merantend, Dive White. a dia- 4 ay . designs at “ 
mondis set in an arat white gold cup; on eve in 
size. Latest design, hand engraved mounting. <! @ a pt iy Bad LR nk you 
nee DAYS" FREE faites | es NK RS DOLLAR STOCK. 
Ww allch —i ot satisfied atthe f; 
pak | meen days for fee packing qh etaoever, return * <> % Address Dept.so0s. Est. 1895 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- ~»> Ss y, 
funded to you, only $2.00, and receive this (=) a , 4 ° ’ 
genuine steel blue white diamond ring in a hand- & C2) e g e 
some gift box charges paid. A legal guarantee bond ~ h : 9 
accompanies each ring. After ten days’ trial pay bal- 
ance $6.46 a month for 12 months. Price only $79.50. nC: ; . 0 





Maxixe Ladies 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “‘MAXxIxe’”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 


with Powder! 


Just add cold water to the 

owder, sweeten and you have the most 
ie elicious and healthful drink you ic 
UL, 


‘ tasted! Costs less than one cent a glass 
- Favorite drink of millions for 17 years. 


7. _SOFT DRINK POWDERS (5 4a 


(m7, 








Giass Home, Picnic, Dances! 
pj thewacnel under Pure Food ¢ 
Law. Keeps indefinitely, easy 


to take on outings, ready in- four 





7 flavors, 70 €' asses, only 50e 
Strawberry, Grape etc. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 45) 


On one sheet has been traced the Mis- 
souri State seal, and following this is 
a complete description of the seal. A 
few pages are devoted to definitions of 
government, constitution, laws, etc. 
Next come text clippings and pictures 
cut from daily papers, and current 
events. . These are grouped under the 
following titles: Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial. Introductory to 
each group is an outline and explana- 
tion of that department of govern- 
ment. On other pages are clippings 
and information pertaining to the elec- 
tion that was held in November. 

In class we have worked out a num- 
ber of projects. We have had a mock 
election, Congress, General Assembly, 
Constitutional Convention, have pass- 
ed laws, and are now working upon a 
mock trial. One of our pupils has re- 
cently visited the circuit court in ses- 
sion and has given us a good report of 
the proceedings.—W. R. LoveTT, Mis- 
souri. 


A Problem in Nature Study 


The following problem proves both 
instructive and interesting to pupils in 
nature study and agricultural classes. 
Have the pupils work out a list, to- 
gether with the chief characteristics, 
of all the plants to be found in the 
home yard. Needless to say, no pupil 
will be able to list all. The listed plants 
may be roughly divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: (a) Wild flowers, (b) 
Weeds, (c) Cultivated flowers, (d) 
Trees and shrubs, and (e) Vegetables. 
In making out the lists, the pupils 
should be encouraged to make use of 
seed catalogues, bulletins on weeds, 
wild flower guides, and tree guides. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
the pupil will learn about the home 
yard is the large number of plants to 
be found growing there. In some cases 
he will list nearly one hundred names. 
Besides, he will learn considerable 
about roughly identifying plants, their 
general classification, characteristics, 
uses, etc. Most important of all, he 
will learn a valuable lesson in observa- 
tion. He will thereafter pay more at- 
tention to the plant life about him, 
which comprises one of the main 
branches of natural science. This prob- 
lem is suitable for either fall or spring 
work.—ALvIN M. PETERSON, Wisconsin. 


Paper Pulp Globes 


The most successful bit of handwork 
that I have ever undertaken in the 
schoolroom was, I think, the making of 
paper pulp globes. Our fifth grade text 
covers all the continents, and it was 
the children’s ignorance regarding the 
relation of these continents to one an- 
other that first gave me the idea of 
having the globes made. This idea 
finally grew into the following plan: 

The children brought tubs and old 
newspapers from their homes and we 
put the newspapers to soak in a solu- 
tion of one teaspoonful of mucilage to 
one gallon of water. When they had 
soaked twenty-four hours, we mashed 
them to a pulp. Each child then form- 
ed some of this pulp into a round ball 
about eight inches in diameter. These 
balls were put into the sunny windows, 
where they remained for two weeks. 
For the first day or two the balls were 
so moist and soft that the side on 
which they lay became rather flat, so 
that it was necessary twice each day 
to pat them into shape. By the end of 
the third day they were dry enough so 
that the depression was scarcely no- 
ticeable. 

Two boys in the class were asked to 
make a wire stand for each globe. 
Other boys brought heavy telephone 
wire for this purpose. The globes were 
put upon the stands while the pulp was 
still moist enough to be easily pene- 
trated by the wire standard. In two 
weeks the globes were quite dry and 
light. They had shrunk some in size, 
but were very smooth and uniform. 
We selected a good grade of turquoise 
blue inside-finish paint, such as is used 











CHAS. NMORRISSEY & CO.4417 Madisonsi- Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


on papered or plastered walls, and 
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painted them. When the paint ha 
dried, each child put the continents oy 
his globe with gray-green plasticing 
Love of the task lent skill to the hands 
and I was surprised and delighted 9 
the splendid job the pupils made of 
The finished globes, with their color 
scheme of blue-green water and gray. 
green land, were truly beautiful ang 
from an educational standpoint the 
were well worth while. Incidentally 
they were the most talked of and aj. 
mired part of our annual school ey. 
hibit.—Mrs. F. B. Cuark, Georgia, 


Uses for Advertisements 


I have especially noticed that inter. 
esting material for oral English in the 
lower grades of smaller schools is hard 
to procure. The following has been of 
great help to me. 

Two or three years ago a certain 
manufacturer sent to teachers adver. 
tisements which pictured a small boy 
walking in the rain, with a box of 
crackers under his arm. 

I used the pictures for oral English 
in the first three grades. The little 
ones delighted in giving names to the 
little boy and telling of his adventures 
some of which were very interesting. 
It was indeed surprising how many fish 
the little boy caught one rainy day, 
how adept he was at building camp 
fires, how willing to paddle in the wet 
rain when his mother required some 
crackers, and last but not least, how he 
did enjoy his little yellow slicker. 

The pictures not only served for oral 
English but for written English as 
well. In the first grade the children 
told the stories to me, and I wrote 
them on the board. In the third grade 
the pupils, themselves, could write 
short paragraphs about them. Their 
usefulness, however, did not end here, 
When we had finished using the pic- 
tures in class I cut them into pieces, 
and the children used them as puzzles 
for busy work. 

Not only advertisements, but pic 
tures from the covers of NorMat Ivy- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and _ other 
magazines may be used in this way. 
—Mapora S. VAN VALKENBURG, New 
York. 


License Plate Device 


In teaching the reading of numbers 
I have found the following plan very 
successful. 

I cut white or tinted bristol board in- 
to pieces the shape and size of our 
state automobile license plates. On 
these cards I mount the black numbers 
cut from bank calendars, which are 
about the size of numbers found on the 
plates. I seat two children at one side 
of the room, having one give out the 
cards and the other receive payment 
for them. ; 

I find that practically all of the chil- 
dren know where and how plates are 
obtained. To add to the interest, I 
often tell them about the prisoners in 
state institutions making them. I say 
to the children, “We have a new ship- 
ment this morning, and those who are 
in need of new license plates may form 
a line and wait their turn.” Of course, 
all the children need new plates, 90 
when the whole class are lined up, the 
first one is asked to read his number 
when it is given to him. If he does it 
correctly, he passes on to the secon 
child, pays for the license, and takes 
his seat. If he cannot read the num- 
ber, he is unable to obtain a license, 
and therefore cannot run his car this 
season. Sometimes I give those who 
failed another chance, by asking them 
if they would like to buy a license for 
their other car. 

Two things that add to the enthusl- 
asm are these: (1) Large picces 0 
cardboard folded, and cut to look like 
the windows at which the licenses até 
obtained, and (2) Paper money print- 
ed with green mimeograph ink to reP- 
resent dollar bills. 

I have used this device in first and 
second grades, but do not see why by 
using larger numbers and paper money 
of higher denominations it would no 
be practical for third and fourt 
grades. I find these cards valuable 
also for: other number drills.—/ ols 
M. ALDRICH, New York. 
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osts No More to 
Attend N. E. A. via 


Scenic Colorado 


—and Costs Nothing Extra 


for a Stop-over in the 
Famed Pikes Peak Region 


Make the most of your trip to the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion. See Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pikes Peak, 
and the many famed scenic beauties of the Pikes 
Peak Region. 


Just tell your ticket agent—“Route me via Colorado 
Springs, please.” 

He can do that with no extra cost to you, and you 
can arrange also for a stop-over in this ideal summer 
vacation-land. 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce Will 
Be Glad to Give You Detailed Information 


In the meantime, if you desire any special informa- 
tion or data about the Pikes Peak Region, don’t hesi- 
tate to write and ask the Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, 17 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs. 
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Basing a Project on State History 


(Continued from page 71) 


Mandy, new slave; Other negro char- 
acters. Mistress Jenkins wears a 
light figured lawn dress with tight 
bodice and hoop skirt, powdered hair. 
Negro slaves may wear black stock- 
ings and black gloves, red bandana 
handkerchiefs and black caps. Other 
characters as previously described. 


Episode opens with all except Mis- 
tress Jenkins, Negro Messenger, and 
Jasper grouped on stage; Preacher 
and Aunt Cindy, left front; Uncle Jim, 
left back; new slaves, right back; 
Sara, right front; Rastus and negro 
with rooster, center front on floor; 
Sambo and Abram, back of Rastus on 
floor. Before curtain rises, “Dixie” is 
played by orchestra. Enter Father 
Time, who turns hour hand to 1863, 
and Florida, who advances to front of 
stage. 


FLORIDA— 
Time passed on, the growing country 
Soon by war was torn asunder. 
Long it struggled to determine 
Power of State and strength of 
Nation. 


After two long years of conflict, _ 
from their 


Freed the slaves were 

bondage; 

But some would not leave their 
masters 


Who’d been good and true and kindly. 


(Exit Father Time and Florida. All 
sing first stanza and chorus of “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” swaying to 
‘music. Boys on floor shoot craps, new 
slaves whisper.) 

UNCLE JIM (rising and coming for- 
ward)—Luk at dem new nigga’s ober 
in da corner, talking ob de quality— | 
mos’ likely sayin’ what dey tinks ob 
Massa Jenkins. 

AuNT Cora (rising)—I don’t t’ink 
dey likes him bery much; guess dey’d 
leab him if dey could. Dees am cur-us 
times! 

UNCLE JIM—I done bin raised hyar 
and I wouldn’t leab fo’ nothin’. 


AUNT CoRA—Me neither. (Both re- 
turn to positions. Rastus and negro 
with rooster go to back of stage; 


Abram and Sambo rise.) 

ABRAM—Sambo, did dat mule ob 
yourn eber kick ya? 

SamMBo—No, but he kicks (dodging 
back a step) whar I’se jest bin. (All 
laugh hilariously.) 

ABRAM—Sambo, what d’vine law did 
dat w’ale obey when he dun swaller 
Jonah? 

SamBo—I dunno, nigga. 

ABRAM—Why, Jonah was stranja 
and he tuck him in. (Laughter.) 

ABRAM—How did Jonah luk when 
he sa’ de w’ale comin’ to swaller ’im? 

SamBo—I shoo ’spects he luk do’n in 
de mouf. (Laughter. Both sit.) 

Aunt Nina—Wal, I ’clar to good- 
ness, hyar it am already night an’ I 
ain’t laid eyes on dat good-fer-nuthin’ 
Jasper ob mine since daylight. 

PREACHER (rising)—Dat ain’t what 
I’m w’rrin bout. I think it air high 
time our massa was a gittin’ hum. 
Hyar he dun bin up No’th mos’ two 
months. Wonda what he’s doin’ stay- 
in’ up dar so long. Ain’t neva bin 
’way so long afo’. 
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nigga Jasper, cum out hyar and dang 
fer yo’ supper. 

(Jasper dances clog dance, two Or 
three others do the same, all keep ting 
with instruments, hands, and fee 
Enter Negro Messenger, right, out of 
breath, rushes to front of stage, «ij 
crowd around him, much excited.) — 


NEGRO MESSENGER — Oh! Lawéd 
Massa! We’s_ free! Oh, Lawdy 
Lawdy! We’s free! We’s free! pj, 


gud ole president ob de ’nited State; 
has done ’libered a proc’mation freer 
al’ ob us nigga’s. 

AuNnT CINDY (pushing everyone g. 
side and crowding to front)—Go on, 
nigga, yo’ am foolin’. Free fo’ what? 

MESSENGER—Foolin’ nuthin’, gai, 
Dat am de truf. 

AuNT CINDY—Lawdy massy, I haint 
gwine ter leab dis hyar plantation fe 
nuthin’. 

UNCLE JIm—I ain’t gwine neither! 

SNOWBALL—When we gwine? 

JoE—Let’s go now! 

MANDY—Whar we gwine? 

SNOWBALL—Let’s go back ter Gawija 
whar we cum frum. Cum on, I’ 
gwine right now. (New slaves rush 
out pellmell, right.) 

Rastus—Paw! We ain’t gwine ter 
leeb, air we? 

PREACHER—Co’se not, Rastus. Why 
we want ter go? 

Rastus—I didn’t want ter leeb no- 
how. 

MESSENGER—We ain’t gwine ter be 
free! Ain’t gwine ter leeb our Massa 
nohow! 

PREACHER—Le’s go up to Massa’s 
house this minit an’ tell Missus s0, 
(All start to go, Preacher leading.) 
Oh, hyar cum Missus Jenkins now. 
(Looking right. Enter Mistress Jen- 
kins to center front, slaves group 
themselves around her, kneeling, kiss- 
ing her dress while she pats their 
heads.) 

MISTRESS 
this mean? 

PREACHER—We gwine stay hyar! 

UNCLE JIM—We ain’t gwine le 
free! 

AUNT Cora—We want ter b’long to 
Massa! 

AUNT DINA—We stay by Missus! 

AuNT C1InDY—We all gwine be hyar 
when Massa cum back! 

ALL (in wunison)—We 
(Tableau.) 

EPISODE NINE 

A Convention of Greater Florida 

TIME: The Present. 

PLACE: Tallahassee 
_ CHARACTERS: Father Time; Flor- 
ida, as Moderator; Freedom, as Sec- 
retary; Delegates representing Lun- 
bering, Shipbuilding, Phosphate, Fruit 
Raising, Truck Farming, Stock Rais 
ing, Sugar Cane, Boys’ Agricultural 
Clubs, Girls’ Canning Clubs, Fisheries, 
University Extension Division. 





4 
JENKINS—What does all 


sho’ be. 


Steel Alphabet Stamps for 
Pencils 
By Clinton A. Beachey 
Nearly every one of my eighteen pu- 
pils lost pencils, or, as they thought, 


had them stolen. But the real trouble 
was that they could not recognize their 





(New slaves edge toward center 
front.) 
LINA (rising and looking toward | 
new slaves) —Unc’, hyar cum dem new | 
nigga’s what Missus bo’t de udder day. | 
Wonda do dey like it hyar? ° 
Aunt DINA (rising)—Ain’t got no 
bis’ness comin’ hyar nohow. Ain’t de 
co’nel done got nuf nigga’s enyhow 
*thout buyin’ mo’? (Turning to Sara 
who is drumming on banjo.) Cayn’t 
yo’ play nuthin’ else, ’sides that one 
chune? 
SaRA—Co’se I kin. 
LINDA (disdainfully) : 
better’n she kin. (Plays.) 
(Enter Jasper from right, slouching.) 
AuNT NINA (taking him by the col- 


(Plays more.) 
I kin play 








lar)— Hyar, yo’ good-fer-nuthin’ 





own pencils when they were returned 
to them. : 

I found the following method o 
marking the pencils a solution for this 
vexing problem. From a_ wholesale 
house I obtained a complete set of 
steel alphabet stamps. With these ! 
stamp each pencil with the pupil’s In- 
itials, or part of the full name when 
there are two or more having the same 
initials. It is best to stamp on the 
center and on both ends of the pencil, 
as it will then be impossible to remove 
all the three sets before the pencil has 
been used. 

As a result of this plan no more pen 
cils are lost, and the pupils are prow 
of their stamped pencils. Indeed, tt 
more than pays, for it saves trouble 
and worry. 
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» ed to raise the edge of the coin. 
| the design on a coin is in relief, the 
' edge must be raised in proportion so 


> pointment, 
» award, and our word “diploma” comes 
_ from this ancient usage. 
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Answers to Queries 


can seldom be answered in the next 
their receipt, owing to the time re- 
publication. On account of limited 
issions are frequently necessary. A 
yemittance of ten cents with each question se- 
ures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
ra personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless_re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
‘Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
tated in Mr, Arnold's announcement on 
this issue. 


Inquiries 
jssue after 
quired for 
space, om 


terms 5 
page $i ot 

What does “Nea Service” in connection with 
cartoons in newspapers mean ?—Ohio. 

This means Newspaper Enterprise 
Association Service. 

For what is the date September 17th noted? 
— Minnesota. 

This is the date of the signing of the 
United States Constitution in 1787. 

How iv the money made at the United States 
mints circulated throughout our country ?— 
North Dakota. 

Money made at the United States 
mints is circulated through the banks 
in various parts of the country. 

Who wrote “Casey at the Bat’ and where 
can | secure a copy ?—-New Jersey. 

“Casey at the Bat” was written by 
Phineas Thayer. This poem is found 
on page 100 of Poems Teachers Ask 
For (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., price 
60 cents). 

Would the rotation of the earth influence the 
time of an airplane traveling from New York 
City to San Francisco?—South Dakota. 

Since the atmosphere surrounding 
the earth rotates with the earth the ro- 
tation of the earth does not influence 
the time of traveling by airplane. 

When was the constitution of Colorado adopt- 


ed and how many constitutions has Colorado 
had ?~--Colorado. 


The constitution was adopted when 
the state was admitted to the Union in 
1876. The constitution has been amend- 
ed frequently, but aside from the 
amendments is the same constitution 


as the state had originally. 


1. Why are edges of silver money milled? 2. 


' Where is the Roof of the World ?—Missouri. 


1. The edges of silver coins are mill- 
i Since 


as to stack the coins in piles and pre- 
vent abrasion. 2. The Himalaya 
Mountains in Asia, being the highest 


' mountains in the world, are sometimes 
| spoken of as the Roof of the World, 
| or better the Top of the World. 


ne is the origin of the term ‘diploma’ ?— 
Subscriber. 

Early Roman writing was done on 
tablets covered with a layer of wax, 
the edges of the tablets being raised so 
that they could be fastened together 
without injury to the written material. 
Putting the tablets together made a 
kind of book, and the name indicated 
the number of tablets. Two tablets 
fastened together were known as a di- 
ploma. This was the form used in 
uwarding public office by official ap- 
the diploma being an 


To what does “pork barrel” refer in politics ? 


' —Montana, 


Pork barrel has reference to the 
combining of appropriations for vari- 
ous purposes in one bill or measure, 
a majority of the legislators voting for 


| the measure because each is getting 


something for his district from the ap- 
propriations. The pork barrel refers 
particularly to appropriations which 


Would come under the head of Con- 
gressional district benefits. 

What are the chances of Germany to regain 
an important place in the industrial and com- 
mercial world ?—Oregon. 

This question it is impossible to 


answer definitely. The genius and 
practical characteristics ‘of the Ger- 
man people, the possibilities for manu- 
facturing, and the scientific discoveries 
they have made in connection with the 
Manufacture of dye-stuffs, chemicals, 
drugs, etc., will help them regain, in 
4 measure, the position which they 
ave lust. On the other hand, loss of 
territory and general economic disturb- 
ance have seriously interfered with in- 
dustrial and commercial progress. 
Trade with foreign countries has been 
eveloping very slowly since the war. 





1. Who initiated the Safety First Movement ? 
2. Where is the City of a Hundred Isles ?— 
South Dakota. 


In 1907 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration inaugurated a policy for the 
reduction of accidents among its work- 
ers. This marked the beginning of the 
Safety First movement which has 
since been applied to practically all in- 
dustries and has reached into schools 
and homes, affected conduct on the 
public highways, etc. 2. Venice in Italy 
is known as the City of a Hundred 
Isles, being built on a few more than 
one hundred small islands. 

Tell about the “Deep Waterway to the Sea” 
from the Great Lakes.—Minnesota. 

_ There has been considerable agita- 
tion in favor of utilizing the St. Law- 
rence River, the Great Lakes and their 
connecting rivers and channels, deep- 
ening rivers and channels where neces- 
sary, to provide a deep waterway by 
which large ships from the Atlantic 
Ocean might reach the interior. As 
this would benefit both Canada and the 
United States it has been proposed to 
have each nation bear a determined 
proportion of the ‘cost. However, as 
the cost would be enormous, neither 
country is ready to carry out the 
project. 

1. Who was the first successful presidential 
eandidate of the Democratic party after the 
Civil War? 2, What story contains the char- 
acters “Brom Bones” and ‘Van Tassell’’ and 


who is the author? 8, What is the meaning of 
Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional’’ ?—Subscriber. 

1. Samuel J. Tilden was the first 
Democratic candidate after the Civil 
War to receive a plurality vote. How- 
ever, the election was contested be- 
cause two sets of electoral votes were 
sent in from Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, and Florida. The votes from 
these states were given to Hayes, the 
Republican candidate, so that he was 
declared elected although Tilden was 
the choice of the voters. Grover Cleve- 
land was the first Democratic candi- 
date after the Civil War to be placed 
in the presidential office. 2. “The Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow” by Washing- 
ton Irving contains the characters 
Brom Bones and Van Tassell. 3. The 
“Recessional” by Kipling is a prayer 
that God may always be with us, and 
help us to remember that all power 
and glory and majesty are his. Kipling, 
although an ardent “imperialist,” 
shows that he understands the danger 
of Britain becoming arrogant and 
proud because of increase in material 
power. 

1. What are the differences in the Democratic 
and Republican parties? 2. Under what names 


have these two parties existed since the forma- 
tion of the Constitution ?—South Dakota. 


1. While there have been distinct 
differences between the Democratic 
and Republican parties, at the present 
time there are perhaps none that could 
be called vital, although on a given 
policy there may a party “line-up” on 
one side or the other. The New Re- 
public, Nov. 22, 1922, stated the situa- 
tion, as they see it, thus: “The parties 
are not clearly divided on internation- 
al issues, on armament, on taxation, 
on prohibition, on labor, on the treat- 
ment of the ex-service men, or on rail- 
ways, except possibly in point of more 
or less. They are not even clearly di- 
vided on the tariff and ship subsidies.” 
2. At the time of the formation of the 
federal Constitution one faction want- 
ed to make the central government es- 
pecially strong, the other faction want- 
ed to limit the power of the central 
government. These factions became 
the first great political parties known 
as the Federalists and Anti-Feder- 
alists. Later the Anti-Federalists be- 
came known as Democrat-Republicans, 
dropping the name Democrat after a 
short time and being known as Re- 
publicans for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Then they adopted the name 
Democrat by which they have been 
known since. The Federalist party 
became disrupted because of its oppo- 
sition to the War of 1812. Some years 
later the Whig party emerged from 
the ashes of the old Federalist party, 
and the present Republican party in 
turn emerged from the Whig party. 
However, the parties have differed 
during the different periods of history. 
It could not be said that the Republi- 
can party of to-day is in reality the 
Whig party of the past. 
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; , On the Way . 
t0Rocky Mountain 
National Park 





















Your own desires and length of stay are the only 
limits to what you can see and the trips you can 
enjoy in Colorado. No ex- SCENIC. 


ensive clothes required. 

? " 3) COLORADO jj 
There will be greatly HAS 4 
reduced rates on all rail- 46 MOUNTAIN PEAKS ~>\ 

i Of the 59 ai aks in tk 
roads effective June Ist. | 725 States 14,000 feet high or 
Return limit October 31st. 


over, 46 are in the Colorado 
; Rockies. 

Make this your Colorado Vaca- 2 NATIONAL PARKS 

tion Year. Youcan live at the best 

of hotels and mountain resorts, or 


Rocky Mountain National Park, 
the most popular of all the National 
camp in the National Parks and 
National Forests. 



























Parks, and Mesa Verde National 
Park, the Ancient Cliff Dweller 
Ruins, are in Colorado. 


15 NATIONAL FORESTS 
There are 15 National Forests in 
Colorado. Total area is over 13,- 
000,000 acres. They contain 6,000 
miles of fishing streams and over 
500 lakes. 


LIVING GLACIERS 
These huge masses of living gla- 
ciers that have carved their way 
through “The Snowy Range”’—the 
source of Denver’s cool days-—are 
accessible from Denver. 


RAIL AND AUTO 
SCENIC TRIPS 
60 short trips of from one hour to 
a day, or a week, can be taken into 
the Colorado Rockies from age 


~ CAMPING HIKING 










If you are going to the National 
Education Association Conven- 
tion, stop-over privileges are al- 
lowed in Colorado by all railroads. 


Write Today for 
FREE BOOKLET 


that tells what you can see, time 
required, cost of trips to Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Mesa 
Verde National Park, Denver’s 
Mountain Parks, the Glaciers and 
60 other short trips. Rail Trips: 
Platte Canyon, Georgetown Loop, 



































FISHING MOTORING 
Moffat Road. GOLFING CLIMBING 
COOL DAYS 






(> It’s ALL in ° 
COLORADO) 






DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
506 17th St. DENVER, COLO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
610 Hartford’ Building 
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+ Where For Vacation? 


Take It The Goodrich Way 


oe CHICAGO to 
Grand Haven 
Muskegon 
White Lake 
Grand Rapids 


Lakewood and 
Rochdale Resorts 


Daily 7:45 P. M. 
Sat. Sun. 10:30 A.M. 


Daily Excursions— 
Milwaukee and Return, 
10 A.M. 
Night Boats 8:30 P.M. 

















‘ TO MACKINAC ISLAND GREEN BAY CRUISE 
via Green Bay ports via Sturgeon Bay and Marinette 
3'4 days S. S. Carolina 2% days S. S. Arizona 
Meals and Berth included Meals and Berth included 
Round Trip $32.00 Round Trip $22.50 
Tuesdays 1 P.M. Fridays 3 P.M. 














COMPLETE REST om BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


GOODRICH 
STEAMSHIP 


Goodrich Transit Company 


City Office -104 South Clark Street 
Docks—-South End Michigan Ave. Bridge 
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Ideal Hotel 


For women exclusively. Convenient 
to public buildings, government depart- 
ments, shops and theatres. Spacious, 
homelike. Splendid cuisine and service. 
Charming rooms, $1.50 to $6.00 a day. 
Attractive restaurant open to general 
public. No tipping gives uniform ser- 
vice to all 
Send for booklet. 


NATIONAL BOARD Y.W.C.A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Ethics Made Practical 


(Continued from page 25) 


4, We will be clean in person and 
clothing, will bathe often, and will 
keep the face, hands, teeth, and scalp 
clean. 

5. We will be clean in our homes, 
and will not let filth and rubbish ac- 
cumulate in our yards and in the 
alleys. 

6. We will be cheerful if we can, 
even in trouble, and will think cheer- 
ful thoughts, speak cheerful words, 
and try to cheer those who associate 
with us. 

7. We will be kind in word and 
deed, especially to those in our own 
homes, and will not be cruel to 
animals. 

8. We will be obedient to our 
teachers, our parents, and to the laws 
of our country. 

9. We will be courteous to all, es- 
pecially to old people and to the sick 
and helpless. 

10. We will be loyal to our homes, 
our friends, our school, our city, our 
state, and our country. 

11. We will be brave and will not 
run from danger when it will be better 
to face it. Especially will we try to 
always be brave enough to do right 
and refuse to do wrong. 

12. We will be thrifty and will try 
to save and invest wisely a part of 
what we earn, neither will we inten- 
tionally injure or destroy property. 

13. We will be reverent toward God 
and will not be noisy and disrespectful 
in churches and other public places, 
neither will we swear. 

14. We will be prompt and will try 
not to be tardy at school. We will get 
the habit of always being on time 
wherever we go and whatever we do. 

15. We will be as generous as we 
can to those who need our help, and 
will aid any in need or suffering if we 
can. 

17. We will be just and will treat 
others as we would like them to treat 


us. 
Signed: (By all.) 


The plan was worked as follows: 
The pupils elected officers, consisting 
of president, vice-president, secretary 
and two council members from each 
room participating. The constitution 
defined the purposes of the club, set 
the dates of meeting, duties of officers, 
ete. Among other things, the consti- 
tution provided that any pupil proving 
unworthy should, after trial and con- 
viction, the teacher sitting as judge, be 
forbidden the privileges of the club. 

Here are some of the things accom- 
plished by the club, though the list 
does not include ail the activities: 

(a) Broke up rowdyism and swear- 
ing among the older boys. 

(b) Discovered and broke up cigar- 
ette smoking on the sly. 

(c) Planned and conducted month- 
ly programs without any aid or direc- 
tion from the teachers. It is signifi- 
cant that the programs, while contain- 
ing much humor, always put stress 
upon some phase of character develop- 
ment. 

(d) Conducted a clean-up campaign 
in the two small towns served by the 
school. 

(e) Promoted a_ spirit of  self- 
reliance and fair play among the mem- 
bers and raised the general quality of 
scholarship. 

This year the club is undertaking 
the further task of organizing plays 
and games on the basis of the outline 
used by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, and ath- 
letic committees of both boys and girls 
are planning a series of events leading 
to a generally high quality of physical 
fitness. 

The advantages of teaching citizen- 
ship and behavior by this direct meth- 
od may be briefly summed up as _fol- 
lows: It enlists each pupil actively 
and personally in the work. It de- 
velops individual responsibility and in- 
itiative and reacts favorably upon the 
community as well as the school. It 
changes a subject which, taught in the 
old way, is dull and sterile, into a liv- 
ing, active, concrete force which is in- 





teresting, educative and character 
building. 
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HIS is a unique collection of 
T poems. For several years 

there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.”’ This has 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book contains two hundred 
and thirty-five of those which have 
been most frequently asked for. 

Poems Teachers Ask For in- 

cludes a large number of the re- 
‘quired poems in state courses of 
istudy, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 
lin the school. 
| Teachers and readers will greatly 
‘appreciate the convenience of this 
‘compact and comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
‘ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 
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Poems Included 
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The Patriotism of Bridget 
Mulvany 
(Continued from page 23) 


and away would go ivery building for 
no tellin’? how far. I thought ’twas 
showin’ good patriotism to save ix- 
pense for the city and kape the prop- 
erty we live in dacent.”’ 

The man laughed. “Faith, an’ I’m 
beginnin’ to feel a bit patriotic my- 
self,’ he announced. “I believe Ill 
get a shovel and help you.” 

“You'll be welcome,” returned Mrs. 
Mulvany cordially. “The more the 
merrier!” 

Before the rubbish had been entirely 
cleaned up, it semed to Patsy as if 
practically all the able-bodied popula- 
tion of the district were lending a 
hand. 

“Well, Mrs. Mulvany, you’ve done a 
good job, ” remarked Abram _ Gold- 
smith, the old storekeeper who occu- 
pied the tenement over Mrs. Mul- 
vany’s. “I was thinkin’—” He paused 
and looked at the little gathering, as 
if doubtful how to _ express his 
thoughts. 

“Ye was thinkin’?” prompted Mrs. 
Mulvany politely and encouragingly. 

“I was thinkin’ mebbe you and your 
neighbors would like to clear up the 
corner lot next to this. If the bur- 
docks an’ rubbish was cleared up, it 
would make a fine place for the neigh- 
borhood children to play.” 

Mrs. Mulvany stared at him. “Do 
you mean that you own that fine big 
lot, and that we can use it for a play- 
ground, if we’ll pick up the rubbish?” 
she inquired. 

“That’s just what I do mean,” re- 
plied Mr. Goldsmith. “I’ve thought of 
it before, but I never got so far as 
speakin’ about it.” 

“Well, ’tis much obliged we are to 
ye, Mr. Goldsmith,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mulvany delightedly. “And I’m pa- 
triotic enough to take ye at your word 
and go for that lot at once.’ 

“Procession please form!’’ shouted 
an irrepressible youngster, as Mrs. 
Mulvahy led the way to the corner lot. 

It took Mrs. Mulvany and her as- 
sistants exactly three days, working 
from five o’clock until dark, to finish 
clearing the lot. 

“My, but it’s a big roomy field now 
we’ve made away wid the burdocks an’ 
the tin cans,” said Mrs. Mulvany in 
surprise. “There’ll be no finer play- 
ground in the city than ours. But it 
ought to be equipped with swings and 
teeter boards, and there ought to be a 
sand pile for the little ones. 

“Couldn’t we have some flowers, too, 
and maybe a few seats for the mothers 
and fathers to sit on in the evenings?” 
asked a tired-looking woman. “I love 
to see things growin’ but I’m always 
too tired to go away over to the park.” 

“Of course we’ll have some seats,” 
said Mrs. Mulvany decisively. “I'll 
give the price of a washin’ toward fix- 
in’ our playground, and havin’ a rest 
corner for the older folks.” 

“T’ll give ten dollars and more if it’s 
needed,” agreed Mr. Goldsmith. 

“Speak up now,” urged Mrs. Mul- 
vany; “we don’t want anybody to feel 
left out. . . . That’s fine,’ she 
added a few moments later. “Sure an’ 
I’m delighted with your patriotism.” 

Patsy hoped fervently that in the 
excitement of preparing the new play- 
ground his mother would forget the 
essay, but he was doomed to write the 
dreaded paper. 

“T’ll have no shirkin’ in my family,’ 
insisted Mrs. Mulvany sternly. “Get 
your pencil and begin.” 

An hour passed, as Patsy writhed 
and wriggled and nibbled at his abused 
pencil. But presently Mrs. Mulvany 
was relieved to see that he was bend- 
ing over with his pug nose almost 
touching the paper, his pencil moving 
at an amazing rate of speed. There 
was a flush on his freckled cheeks 
and a light of satisfaction in his eyes, 
as he finished his essay. 

“It’s about different kinds of patriot- 
ism,” he explained; “the set-down 
kind . and the get-up-and- do-something 
in 

“It sounds all right,’’ acknowledged 
his mother gravely. ‘And now do you 
put a stamp on it and mail it to the 
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Special 10-Day Tours for Teachers 


NEW YORK TO 











*1402° 


FEW DAYS of the delightful life aboard a large modern 
liner—a wonderful period of relaxation on placid summer 
seas—and then—Havana! 


No other spot the world over holds more to charm you. Col- 
orful vistas of narrow, winding streets lined with curious dwellings 
and shops—beautiful cathedrals and parks—a place of strange 
people and customs with a strong impression of old Castile that 
survives electric lights and ‘‘jitneys.”’ 


Never a dull moment during your entire stay. Bathing; golf; 
interesting drives to the old fortresses or out through the countryside. 


An opportunity to lend variety to your vacation time—to assure 
yourself of that much-needed rest—and at the same time to see 
new lands and peoples! Don’t miss it. 


Special 24 


Day Tours to MEXIC 


An extended cruise that carries you through the balmy Carribean 
to the picturesque ports of Progreso and Vera Cruz, via Havana. 


$195 


and up 


Arrangements may be made for a week’s stop-over at Vera Cruz, 
affording time for a visit to Mexico City over a beautiful mountain 
route—the grandest and most impressive scenic trip in the world. 


A trip to Mexico now is more appealing than ever to the person of culture. 
Each day archaeologists are opening forgotten pages in the history of this ro- 
mantic country. ‘The interest of the scientific world is focused on Yucatan and 
the ‘‘Valley of Mexico’’ where ruins have been uncovered that show the exist- 
ence of mysterious civilizations—some believed to be centuries older than that of 
the Pharaohs. 

Special One Way and Round Trip Rates 
to Mexico City in connection with Summer 


session of the UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO, 
On both trips a comfortable Ward Line steamer 


is your hotel during entire voyage. expenses 
ashore to be met by the tourist. 


WARD 
LINE 








For Reservations, Booklets and _ 
Particulars, Apply Dept. N. 
New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 


or Your Local Agents 


A glimpse of one of Mexico’s 
majestic mountains 
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Crepe Paper Hats have 
come to stay! 


HAT’S what common sense decrees! 

Think of it! A clever sport hat made 
so easily of gay crepe paper—made mois- 
ture proof and practical for daily wear. 
All for the cost of a trip 
to the movies! 





Ask your Dennison deal- 
er. Or write to us fora 
free circular of instruc- 
tions. Just address Den- 
nison Mfg. Co., Dept.6H, 
Framingham, Mass., to- 


















NONSPI insures immaculate underarm 
hygiene—keeps underarms free from 
moisture and slightest taint of perspira- 
tion odor. Used for years by innumer- 
able women everywhere—now consid- 
ered essential to good grooming. 

Easily applied. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians and nurses. Try it—you 
will never be without it. 
SEND 4C FOR TESTING SAMPLE 
$0c (several months’ supply) at all leading 
toilet and drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


The Moment Co., 2636 Walnut St.. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 


F TECETES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—from any 
druggist—and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than an ounce is needed to 
completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles, 
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judges. I don’t know whether they ll 
say it’s good enough to win a prize, or 
to be printed in the News, or not, but 
anyway ye tried, and that’s the main 
thing.” 

Two days later Patsy rushed in like 
a whirlwind, waving a copy, of the 
News. “Mother, Mother, we’re both 
on the front page!” he shouted. 

“Sure, and you’re crazy,” responded 
Mrs. Mulvany bluntly. ‘What would 
I be doin’ on the front page of the 
News?” 

“You’re twitchin’ up burdocks,” was 
Patsy’s startling reply. ‘The reporter 
took the picture when you didn’t know 
it. Read the headlines: ‘MOTHER AND 
Son BotH WIN IN Patriotic CoNn- 
TEST.’ I’ve got the prize for the essay, 
and you for the best example of pa- 
triotism.” 

Mrs. Mulvany sat down suddenly. 
“Whoever heard of an example of 
patriotism dressed in an old gingham 
dress and apron, and pullin’ bur- 
docks?” she demanded. “But after 
all, I don’t know but George Wash- 
ington and thim other good old patri- 
ots would say that keepin’ the children 
busy and happy and out of mischief 
was as important as marchin’ and 
hangin’ up buntin’.” 


” 





How to Teach Sewing in Rural 
Schools 


(Continued from page 52) 
space, holds the two circles together. 
Opposite the hinge a short, narrow 
ribbon is fastened to each circle. 
Smaller circles of flannel finished with 
blanket stitch are tacked to the hinge 
to hold needles. 


A TOWEL 


Huckaback of various widths and 
lengths was used for our next project. 
Some had the material turned up for 
a hem, which was hemstitched. How- 
ever, one piece of narrow linen towel- 
ing was too short for even a guest 
towel. A strip of rose linen about 5% 
inches deep was used for a set-on 244” 
hem. The photograph shows this tow- 
el completed, and the drawings illus- 
trate the various steps. 

One-half inch from each edge of the 
huckaback, a number of threads were 
drawn for the hemstitching. One- 
fourth inch folds were made upon the 
edges of the linen, including the ends. 
Next it was folded through the middle, 
and the upper and lower folded edges 
pinned, then carefully basted at exact- 
ly the lower edge of the drawn threads. 
The hemstitching was made on the 
right side, and the hem sewed down 
on the wrong side. (See illustrations.) 
The ends of the hem were overhanded 
with a thread of the rose linen. 

The photograph shows the placing 
of an initial made with old rose thread 
exactly the tone of the linen. Unless 
the girls have had experience with em- 
broidery, they should use cross-stitch 
if they wish to add an initial or a 
monogram. 


A Profitable Seat Work Device 
By Mary Shuster 


During the summer months collect 
all the illustrated magazines possible. 
These are a source of delight to pupils 
and are instructive if used in the fol- 
lowing manner. Have each child make 
a booklet containing ten sheets of 
manila construction paper, of any de- 
sired size. After giving a magazine 
to each child, write on the blackboard 
ten words, such as man, baby, lady, 
etc. Ask the children to find pictures 
in the magazine which correspond to 
the list on the board, to cut them out 
and paste them in the booklets, then to 
place a sentence containing the pictur- 
ed word under each picture. This is 
rather like a game for the pupils and 
is a great help to those who are some- 
what backward. By giving a new list 
of words each time, the same maga- 
zines may be used repeatedly. This 
device may be employed in as high as 
the fourth grade, stories instead of sen- 
tences being written. 








Most of the shadows of life are 
caused by standing in our own sun- 








shine.—E'merson. 
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VERY teacher should have a good, reliable weekly current 


events paper. 


Thousands of teachers consider The Pathfinder the bes: and 


subscribe for it regularly. 


The Pathfinder is published weekly; has 32 or more pages 
each issue; costs only $1.00 a year. 

Both Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and The Pathfinder 
one year, $2.75. For other combination offers see page 2 of 


this magazine. 


As General Agents for The Pathfinder in the educational 
field we expect to make it as well and favorably known in this 
field as we know Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to be. 


We Know of No Publication 


that gives so much real, clean, helpful, current information—(informa- 


tion which every teacher should have)—as The Pathfinder. 
reliable, conservative and up-to-the-minute. 


It is concise, 
We have represented it in- 


cidentally for years, have found it uniformly satisfactory to our patrons 
and, being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an opportunity 
to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and 
received the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a 
very large per cent of our patrons may take advantage of the opportunity 
to secure The Pathfinder in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans or with the various books with which it is offered at a discount. 


“Guide to Contents” 


An idea of the scope and usefulness of The Pathfinder may be gained 
from the ‘‘Guide to Contents” for a single number (that of May 5th) which 


is printed below. 
Contents”’ 


A full page of each issue is devoted to this ‘Guide to 
and greatly enhances the value of the publication to teachers, 


“Guide to Contents” May 5th Issue 


NOTE: The figures indicate pages on which answers are found. 


Where is the best collection of Lincoln 
relics in existence.................+5 


Has skim milk any food value?.......... 24 
Are any veterans of the Revolutionary 
| a ee ea 22 
Can movies be transmitted by radio?... 10 
Look out for fake ‘“‘cures’!............. 32 
Do stars rise and set?...........6.. ere 
Are you interested in Palestine?........ 19 


What day and month does superstition 
set as the best time for marriage?.. 30 


Who was Louisa May Alcott?......... 31 
Tubercular cattle are a menace........ 25 
Where is the largest office building in the 
MEER. Sadan es GheeeGseasansuSuusess 23 
VERE BS IRONS? ss os is ois 5505500 000050% 26 


Helpful bulletins on many subjects can 
be obtained without cost from the gov- 
ernment psdeanens® woe Oe 

You undoubtedly know who King Albert 
of Belgium is, but what do you know 
about his career prior to the World 


2 SP Peer ee: PPE T eT ET SE EET EL LEE EIS 22 
Persons pronounced dead have been re- 

vived with heart injections.......... 10 
Where was Magellan, the explorer, 

DUMONT siccwssesessceccwes ‘NesAKEDS 22 
What is the ‘‘zero year’?.............. 23 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking deeply sobers us again.” 
Where is the Pierian spring?........ 19 
Do you know how to read? In asking 
this question a Columbia professor 
does not refer to lack of education; 
he means to say that too many people 
skim through reading without absorb- 
ing the contents. Does this fit your 
case? Do you miss most of the solid 
gold that we give you in the Path- 
finder ? 
Who is “Christy” Mathewson?.......... 32 
Did Dr. Cook discover the north pole?.. 22 
A palindrome is any word or sentence 
that reads the same backward as for- 
‘ward as, for example, “Repel evil as 
RE BERR. oksans esas sacsaeessaee 27 





How many moons did you see last month? 
There were two full moons in April. 
Another interesting thing about last 
month was that Easter and the Pass- 


over fell on the same day........... 10 
Carbon paper can be renewed. Be eco- 
nomical; it is easy..............00055 23 


French women are wearing a “g!ove” 
shoe 

Are pearls found in edible oysters worth 
WII SEEMES bp niesnsnuscnwrdkeiuicesee’ 22 

What do you think of the so-called danc- 
ing marathons? See the views on 
pages 20 and 30. 

A pilotless plane carrying two passengers 
made a_ successful trial flight in 
MIERMOB: Checks so cue Scasecescesssscse 

Who invented the threshing machine?.. 22 

Did the American Indians have horses 
and dogs before Columbus’s coming? 
They had dogs but no horses. The 


Spaniards introduced horses......... 23 
How did the cotton boll weevil enter this 
WOMEN 6 GS eh Soc wana ceases scoiee 22 
What and where is Daghestan?......... 23 
Lausanne peace conference resumes sit- 
MEME: Sookie hbaacsusik san casaaisweisd eis 
What kind of personality eee you? Do 
you know what personality is?.....- 21 
Have country girls more physical defects 
Ws aac |) Sa 8 
Why are trolley cars so noisy?.......-- 10 


Was Barbara Frietchie fact or fiction?.. 6 
Should the United States join the league 
of nations? This question promises 
to be a big issue in the 1924 campaign 
(page 5). The league now numbers 
52 nations. The Irish Free State is 
the latest to make application. J[ur- 
key and Egypt are expected to follow 
suit 
How are iron and steel made?........-- 17 
Compulsory education for both sexes is 
provided in Egypt’s new constitution 9 
Daylight saving .............0000+- aoe 
Fashion is a queer thing!...........-+°° 
English women hold a baby-carriage "ace § 
President Obregon of Mexico inten‘s to 
retire 


ne 


In addition to articles treating all the above subjects there is a fu!l and 
impartial discussion of matters of public interest; “News Notes’’; “Matters 


of Interest from Other Lands”; “Things Scientific”; A Short Story; 


‘Book 


Reviews’; “Editorial Comment”; “Question Box’’; “The Recreation Hour”; 


“(Newspaper Views,” etc., etc. 


Address all orders to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Orders to Nearest Poin!) 


June 1923 
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The Best All-round Song Book 


In this extremely low priced song book you 
will find a collection of songs that will meet the 
requirements of every occasion. It is a treasury 
of the best songs of our people. 


Complete List of Contents 


All Together Little Boy Blue 
America ' Little Drops of Water 
America the Beautiful Loch Lomon 
Angry Words Long, Long Ago 
Annie Laurie Lord, Dismiss Us with 
Anvil Chorus Thy Blessing 
Auld Lang Syne Loreley, The 

Battle Cry of Freedom Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Battle Hymn of the Re- | Loving Kindness 

public Marching Through Geor- 
Bees, Th i 


gia 
March of Men of Harlech 


e 
Bell Doth Toll, The 
Marseillaise Hymn 


singo Was His Name 


Blest Be the Tie That | Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Binds Massa’s in the Cold 

Blue Bells of Scotland Ground 

Blue-Eyed Mary Merrily, Merrily (Round) 

Bull Dog, The [Me |Michigan, My Michigan 

Can A Little Child Like | Miller of the Dee 

Cary Me Back to Ol |Minstrel Boy, The 
Virginny ; Motion Song—Our Flag 

Catch the Sunshine Musical Alphabet 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer My Bonnie {Thee 


My Faith Looks Up to 
My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 
My Own Native Land 


Christmas Carol—Sears 
Christmas Carol—Neal 
Christmas Song—Adam 
Christmas Song—Hunter 


Christmas Time is Come |Now, Thank We All, 

College Days Our God 

Columbia, The Gem_ of |Now the Day is Over 
the Ocean {King |O, Come, Come Away 

Come, Thou Almighty |Oh, Broad Land 


Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 


Come with Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thru the Rye 
Commencement Hymn, A 
Cousin Jedediah 


Cradle Song—Brahms Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Cuckoo, The Old Santa Claus 

Darling Nelly Gray Onward, Christian Sol- 
Dearest Spot, The diers 


Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 


Dixie Land = hee 


Praise for Peace 








Donkey, The (Round) Quilting Party, The 

Evening Bell, The Rainy Day, The 

Fair Harvard Raise Your Hands 
Farmer, The Revolutionary Tea 

Flag ot the Free Robin Adair 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton | Robin Red Breast 

Follow Me, Full of Glee | Robinson Crusoe 

Glad Christmas Bells Rocked in the Cradle of 

Go to Sleep, Lena Dar- the Deep Week 
lin, Safely Through Another 


Sailing est 


Z 
God Be with You Till Ss 
v Scenes That Are _ Bright- 


e Meet Again 






~ ss Our Native} Se¢otland’s Burning 

Gone Are the Days ” (Round) “i 

Good Morning to You Singing in the Rain 

Good Night, Ladies Snow Bird, The [Day 

Graduation Song Softly Now the Light of 
il: °Coluiniia Soldier's Farewell, The 

Hail to the Chief Sound the Loud Timbrel 

Halleluiah Chorus Song of a Thousand 
and Exercise Song - —. 

Happy Greeting to All | Speed Away 

Hark, the Herald Angels | Spring, The (Round) 
Sing ie Stars and Stripes, The 

Harrow Marches Onward | Stars of the Summer 


Night 
Star Spangled Banner 
Sweet and Low 


Heart Bowed Down, The 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days 


A if 
Holy Hos, Holy Sword of Bunker Hill 
Holy Night—Haydn Tara's Harp | ’ 
Home, Sweet Home There’s Music in_ the Air 
Hop, Hop, Hop Those Evening Bells | 
How Can I Leave Thee Three Blind Mice} 
I Cannot Sing the Old (Round) 

Songs [Thought }To and Fro 
If You Ifave a Pleasant |'‘To the Friends We Love 
Illinois Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
Imitation Song Try, Try Again 
In the Gloaming Twinkle Little Star 
I Think When I Read | Uncle Ned 

That Sweet Story Vacant Chair, The 
Jesus, I Wake, and Tune Your 





wover of My Soul 
es Me 








Jesus J Youthful Voices 
Jingle Belis Wearing of the Green 
John Brown’s Body We're All Noddin’ 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas We're Tenting Tonight 
Juanit {Mother | When Johnny Comes 
Just Before the Battle, Marching Home 
Kathleen Mavourneen When the Swsllows 
Keller's Anverican Hymn Homeward F.y 
Killarney {Die When You and I Were 
Kind Words Can Never Young, Maggie 
Largo While Shepherds Watched 
Last Nigi.t the Nightin- Their Flocks 

gale Woke Me Whip-poor-will Song 
tas Rose of Summer Work, for the Night is 
rat Kindly Light Coming ree 
ad Us, Heavenly Fa-| Woodman, Spare That 
ui Lead Us Yankee Doodle 

lly Da} Years of Peace 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yellow 


Paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 
a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one hundred or 
More $12.50 a hundred, transportation payable by 
Purchaser, Weight 30 Ibs. per hundred copies. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, lowa 


Send Orders to Nearest Point 












The Tailor’s Apprentice Who 


Became President 
(Continued from page 48) 


read himself, and consequently he pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

The year he was married, he opened 
up the little tailor-shop and proudly 
nailed the sign “A. Johnson, Tailor” 
over the door. With his wonderful 
wife as his inspiration, the youth be- 
gan to dream dreams of overcoming 
the handicap which had fettered his 
life. Of course there were times when 
he grew despondent, thinking it all a 
futile philosophy, a mad visioning, but 
his wife, with one of her rare smiles, 
would always say, “I have faith.” With 
that visible and sustaining ideal to 
guide him, he would take fresh courage 
and put his whole soul into the task he 
had set out to accomplish. And before 
many years had gone by, Andrew John- 
son began to realize the fulfillment of 
his dreams. He began to take a part 
in the affairs of the town. At twenty- 
two years of age he was made mayor 
of the village, and at twenty-seven he 
was sent to the Tennessee legislature, 
first to the House and afterward to the 
Senate. But even this was not enough 
for the ambitious youth who had stud- 
ied all day while working at his tail- 
or’s goose, and so the people sent him 
to Congress, kept him there for ten 
years, and in 1853 elected him gover- 
nor of his adopted state. Yet higher 
efforts beckoned. In 1857 he reached 
the United States Senate and seven 
years later the vice-presidency of the 
United States. Two men who had over- 
come the greatest of obstacles—Lin- 
coln from his lowly labor as wood- 
chopper, and Johnson from the bench 


| of the tailor’s apprentice—were now at 


the head of our nation. 
There came the night of April 14, 


‘1865, when John Wilkes Booth sent the 


fateful bullet on its errand of death, 
and the heart of the Great Emanci- 
pator, so full of tenderness for all hu- 
manity, ceased to beat. And so, by the 
nation’s great calamity, Andrew John- 
son reached the highest office that our 
country can give. All the golden dreams 
of his youth were now realized, and the 
woman who had trained him, who had 
inspired him to bigger and finer things, 
was now seeing the fruits of her handi- 
work, the reward for her patient toil. 
After all the years of struggle, there 
had come this crowning triumph! How 
the joy and pride of it must have 
thrilled Eliza McCardle Johnson! 

On the summit of the beautiful hill 
that overlooks the town where they 
loved, worked and struggled together, 
Andrew Johnson and his wife rest be- 
neath the same monument with the 
peaks of the Blue Ridge looming about 
them on every side. 

In the old home on Main Street, 
which is now owned and occupied by 
their grandson, Mr. Andrew J. Patter- 
son, are many mementoes of the tailor- 
president, among them the needles, 
thimbles and tailor’s goose with which 
he made an honest living while laying 
the foundation of a career of future 
greatness. A year ago the Tennessee 
legislature purchased the little tailor- 
shop as a state relic and historic shrine. 
It will stand a silent admonition to 
and encouragement of every aspiring 
American youth, for it forcibly brings 
home the fact that America is the land 
of opportunity. While chance may 
seem to play a part in your life, a hum- 
ble beginning does not bar the way to 
greatness. 





Teaching is founded on scientific 
principles, but teaching is an art. It 
is the finest of the fine arts. It deals 


' with the most precious resource—the 


child. The sculptor molds clay and 
carves marble. The product is lifeless. 
The painter works on canvas. The 
product is changeless. The teacher 
touches the life of the child—puts love 
in his heart and kindles fire in his soul. 
What a responsibility! What an op- 
portunity!—Supt. John H. Beveridge, 
Omaha. 





Mean to be something with all your 
might.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Tours through the Climax 
Spots of the West 
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You do not see the west unless you go 
via Union Pacific for at least part of your 
journey. The map shows how directly 
the Union Pacific serves the great resort 
centers of the west and the National Parks. 


To the N. E. A. Convention at Oakland go 
one way and return via another route of the 
Union Pacific. To go or return via Los Angeles 
costs the same as via the central direct route; to 
go or return via Portland and Puget Sound costs 
a little more and is worth more than it costs. 
































1. Central Route via Ogden. The old Overland and Oregon 
trails, the snow-capped Rockies and Wasatch, Weber Canyon, 
across Great Salt Lake, the Sierras, American River Canyon, 
the Gold Diggings of 49, and the Sacramento Valley. 

2. Via Southern California. Old Spanish Missions, orange 

groves, gay beaches and those beautiful cities in wonderful set- 

tings— Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, River- 
side and San Diego, only a short auto ride from old Mexico, 


Via Pacific Northwest. Mt. Shasta and The Siskiyous, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, the Columbia River Highway from the 
Cascades to the Sea, with its many waterfalls, some four times 
as high as Niagara, and the crowning mountain glory of the 
Continent—glacier-capped Mt. Rainier. 


Let Us Help Plan Your Trip 


There is much more to tell than we can get into an ad- 
vertisement. But let us map out your trip and make 
suggestions showing how to see the most at least expense. 
We will also send free illustrated booklets and full infor- 
mation about fares, stop-overs and side-trips, Indicate 
the places you particularly wish to include, 


a 








Mail 


A. L. Craig, Gen’l Pass. Agent., 
Room 111, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete information 
regarding the 

Very Low Summer Fares 
to the points checked below, including side trips and stop-overs. 


ON E A.. Oakland 0 Yellowstone National Park 
6 Pacific Northwest 0 Rocky Mountain National Park 
D Southern California 0) Salt Lake City 


Name _____ = 


Ee ee ee ern eee ae 











A. L. Craig, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Room 111, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Union Pacific 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Fve Da Plan NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE. 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
eure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 

——— graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Ete. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 











EDUCATIONAL HAND-WORK MATERIAL 











Seeley’s Question Book sities, "irc or 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of ‘History of 
Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,’ ‘‘A New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND. By Ques- " = 
tions covering every phase of each subject. §{ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in full cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Ghe Uv. hier cee Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
> eats 4 «this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
© Qntertamments | grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 

‘ fe days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
f the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 

















Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and I] 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Bocks, 


The making of posters possess*s great 
educational value and is always « source 
of enjoyment to children. Most ‘cachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat. 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal Ip. 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de. 
mand for additional copies of these pat. 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns. Each book contains 3 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa. 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 

‘ = a— ~— a Mrs. Hen’s 

i ‘amily, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
60c per copy, postpaid Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combjnation Offers on Page 2. 





























P ti | Sel ti n Compiled and Edited by 
ractica €CCUlONS “Grace B. FAXON 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 
Thirty-four, full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms, 
Twenty-five pages of ‘‘Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and NY 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 
A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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Instructor Jointed . Toys--Books I and I 


_ Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, ete: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Pipers 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 





: Jointed Tiger Toy 




















nn Th S h | y Compiled and Edited bv 
. €@ Scnoo Caf GRACE B. FAXON. 
dhe This book is arranged on a mobt helntel pie. he test is 7 poe into 
ten sections, each representing one month of the school year, and covering 
SCHOOL YEAR ; a certain topic bearing directly upon the standards of elementary educa- 
mms  -} tion, Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—Sep- 
~foxon 4 tember. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation be- 
gig? tween home and school, and parent and teacher, and to help the teacher 
to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a_ bond, 
The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to 
the topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for any 
other time. Entertaining features are provided at the close of a number 
of chapters, and the many illustrations throughout are valuable. exponents 
of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 
; 256 pages. Printed on fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound 
2.3 in full cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments...... 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments............. 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year...........- 

Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t wesseee : 

Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and *‘Sr school Year) 


Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and "'3ctical Selections 


SEE OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS ON PAGE 2. 








Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children in- 
teresting and valuable things that they should know about 
other countries, The flags of sixteen countries are re- 
produced in their true colors with large pattern or outline 
flags to be colored by the pupils to match the originals. 
By the time these outline flags have been colored the child 
has learned to distinguish the flags of the different nations 
in a way never to be forgotten. The book also contains 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their 
native costumes. These drawings are also in outline and 
full directions for coloring them are given. 


“Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is 
well known as one of the editors of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delight- 
ful games with the material contained in the book. In 
addition to furnishing fascinating playtime material, . these 
games teach geography in a ‘way that leaves a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of the children. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large ae 
pages, is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound ie . nee = 

_——~ = 




















in strong heavy paper covers. 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or 
renewal) $2.50. See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Poin!) 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 
there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





























































Don’t Miss the Pleasures 
of Life for Lack of Funds! 


The little extra luxuries, 
dainty accessories, books, 
concerts—even that lecture 
course you long to take 
but cannot afford—may all 
become yours by sharing 
your spare moments with 
Fashionable Dress. 

Our plan is to turn your pleasures into 
profits and make your profits give you 
additional pleasures. 


Full details will be sent to you upon request. 
Fashionable Dress Publishing Co., 
244 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for$3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write fall copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


‘F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM £9 US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25c 
each to develop and print. Film Packs 50c each. 
Not how cheap, but how good. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, O. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


~—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
© [make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
| vith these Artificial Ear Drums. 
e i wear them day and night. 
ihey are perfectly comfort- 
‘le. No one sees them. Write! 
1¢ and I will tell you a true y 
pipes dees ee deaf yep seed N 
- Make you near. ress Mi 
“ pape edicated Ear Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


Ear Drum Co. (Inc.)2631Woodward Ave,Detroit, Mich. 
TEACH 80YS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


separ nity for you to have this very successful 
yee SaVivus system in your own schoolroom, 
taining directions and supplies for a 
ent for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
write for free booklet. 

School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My metho: s the only way to prevent the hair from 
rite todgg 1, 88, painless, harmless. No Scars. Booklet free. 
DIM AL closing 3stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

*MAHLER, 156-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I. 
Steen: 


Write Photoplays: 


for suitable ideas. 
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Dieteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 





“All Aboard for Alaska!”’ 


(Continued from page 29) 


“How’s that?” asked Mr. Graham. 

“Tony is going to teach them.” 

“I think that Tony will learn more 
than he will teach,” said Mr. Graham. 
“A smart dog is a good teacher, and a 
pony is too.” 

“Now, Father, let’s get out our book 
on Alaska! I think we had gone as 
far as Lake Atlin where the moun- 
tains are all snow-capped, and where 
the shadows are so clear in the water 
that—that—” 

“That the scenery would be the same 
if you stood on your head,” supplied 
Mr. Graham. “Yes—we had visited 
Lake Atlin, and were going on to Daw- 
son next, where eggs in the early gold- 
rush days sold for eighteen dollars a 
dozen!” 

Paul brought out their book and 
they sat down, side by side on the step, 
and began to read. They sat there as 
long as there was light enough, then 
went into the library, and continued to 
read. 

From Dawson they went to Fair- 
banks, and then on to Nome. 

At last Mr. Graham closed the book. 
“Do you know where we are going 
from Nome, Paul?” he asked. 

Paul shook his head. 

“To bed,” said Mr. Graham. 

“All aboard, then!” said Paul, with 


a laugh. “All aboard for bed to-night 
—but next week, all aboard for 
Alaska!” 





Slates for Tomahawks 
(Continued from page 26) 


sharpened his quill pens every morn- 
ing, wrote the copies in each copy 
book, kept the room swept and the fire 
bright. He called school by rapping 
with his ruler on the window ledge. 
The birch rod was never used, for An- 
son was a boy with his pupils. They 
were fine boys and girls: Justin, Soph- 
ronia, Bena, Jacob, Joseph, little Mag- 
dalen, some of them from ranches, 
some from the bee farm, and some 
from town. And there was also Phil- 
ander Van Denburg who, the old pa- 
pers say, was a great chum of Anson’s. 

The fall drifted early that year into 
frost and then snow. The prairie was 
one stretch of dreary white, and the 
children, seated at the rows of pegged- 
in boards which lined the walls of the 
school and which served for desks, 
often had to leave their figuring and 
copy book flourishing to warm their 
stiff fingers and toes at the fire of logs. 
They furnished those logs themselves, 
turn and turn about, riding with them 
to school on the ox team that drew 
them. They were proud of the school, 
of their boy schoolmaster, and of those 
fine slates, which could be washed and 
used over and over again. 

No thought of danger occurred to the 
happy inmates of this prairie school, 
so they were totally unprepared when 
the first hazard came. They had built 
a big roaring fire in the little log 
schoolhouse one day that first winter, 
for they planned to roast apples at re- 
cess. Suddenly a spark from the blaz- 
ing logs flew up onto the oaken cross- 
bar just above the fireplace and in a 
second the beam was on fire! They 
were miles away from help of any 
kind. 

“Snowballs!” shouted Anson. 

“We'll form a line and pass them 
along to save time,” said Philander. 

In that way one log schoolhouse was 
saved for the West by a line of brave 
little prairie boys and girls led by a 
seventeen-year-old teacher. They made 
huge snowballs as fast as they could, 
passed them swiftly down the line, 
threw them with unfailing aim at the 
blazing beam, and put out the fire! 

But it seemed as if their troubles 
had only just begun. Philander came 





Want a Government Job? 
$1140 to $2600 Year 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
frequently being held throughout the entire country. Hun- 
dreds of permanent, life, positions are filled yearly at from 
$1140 to $2600; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. $256, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be sent to 





teachers free of charge, 
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The palatial, new 


BELGENLAND 











For This Year 


Even in remote times it was re- 
cognized that to be truly cultivated, 
one must travel as well as study. 
Educators recognize this. Many of 
them fail to realize their own desire 
for travel because of an exaggerated 
notion of what it costs to visit Europe. 


Your vacation funds may be suffi- 
cient to finance a delightful Euro- 
pean trip. Don’t give up the idea 
without having a talk, or corre- 
spondence, with an agent of the 
Red Star Line. 


Belgenland (new)—June 13th; 


Zeeland—June 20th; 


With a background of 50 years of 
service, the Red Star Line offers a 
regular service to Europe embracing 
a wide range of travel facilities—just 
what you want, no matter how much 
or how little you can set aside for 
passage money. Its cabin ships offer 
every comfort to refined travelers at 
moderate rates. 


You land at Plymouth for England, 
Cherbourg for France or Antwerp, 
Europe’s convenient gateway. 


Lapland—June 27th; 
St. Paul—July 4th. 


Write for our new book on Belgium. 


ERED STAR LINE</ 


Ware STAR LINE 


&{ AMERICAN LINE 


SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 | 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand § | 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. | 


JOHN HH. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 











EUROPE 


visiting England, 
Belgium, The Rhine, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy (including Naples), Monaco, 


(Riviera) and France. 


MENTOR TOURS *°*® 


CHICAGO 


Sailing from MONTREAL, 
June 22, June 29 and July 6, 
Holland, 


$745 


o. Dearborn Street, 




















A Week’s Cruise 


on four Great Lakes and 
Georgian Bay (30,000 Islands) 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from Fai 


Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit,Cleveland &return | 


An alluring trip of 2000 miles of ever changing 

scenery, visiting Mackinac Isl., Parry Sd., Chicago, 

Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo (Niagara Falls). 
The life-giving breezes will give you new ‘‘pep” 

—you will eat welland sleep well and return home 

thoroughly rested and invigorated. Music, Danc- 

ing, Deck Games and other Entertainments. 

The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American 
and South American 


offer you comforts and luxuries equal tothe finest At- 


Call or Write for Pamphlet any Railway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency — or 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company as 
W.H. BLACK, G.P.A.,110 W. Adams St., Chicago ~ 
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lantic Steamers—broad, roomy, decks; commodious lounge“ a , 


rooms; comfortable berths; excellent meals daintily served. +X. 
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W. E. BROWN,G. A., 16 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


7 Days 
‘722 


Meals and Berth 
Included 


















See Chicago’s 
System of 
Parks and 

Boulevards, 
Horticultural 
and Zoological 
ardens, 
Field Museum 
Art Institute 
Universities 
Golf Links 
and other 
numerous 
attractions 
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CHICAGO 











Tickets bearing rail routing between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago, will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
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Money Making Opperten: 
ity for Teachers 


$25.00 to $75.00 a Week Easily Made 
During the Summer Months 


We want a_teacher—either man _ or 
woman -to represent us in every town and 
city in the country. If you are looking 
for an interesting, constructive way ot 
making money from June to September— 
this is your chance. 

The work is right along lines with which 
you are familiar and ‘with which we be- 
lieve you are in hearty accord. You talk 
to mothers about the value of directing 
their child's mind along constructive lines. 
You sell construction toys--that are more 
than toys--that have a strong educational 
influence on the child's mind. You feature 
LINCOLN LOGS, a building toy that is 
educational, historical and fascinating. 

With LINCOLN LOGS children’ can 
build log cabins, school houses, stores, 
barns, chapels—literal reproductions of the 
first American buildings; all sorts of in- 
teresting and unique log structures. 
Wholesome fun that guides the young 
imagination along constructive lines! 

Our products are easy to sell—for they 
are nationally advertised—-most mothers 
to whom you talk will already have heard 
of them and been favorably impressed by 
our advertising. 

The samples that we furnish you are 
light and easy to carry. We ship all or- 
ders direct to your customer. You get 
your profits daily. Before sending us the 
order, you deduct your liberal commissions. 


Endorsed by Leading 
Educational Authorities 


LINCOLN LOGS and other Wright Toys 
are being used in normal schools and kin- 
dergartens all over the country. Ernest 
Cole, Ist Asst. Supt. of the Chicago Board 
of Education says--“*LINCOLN LOGS 
possess considerable educational value from 
the standpoint of a problem to be worked 
out by the child as well as its historic 
bearing on the pioneer log cabin and par- 
ticularly as a replica of the birthplace of 
Abraham Lincoln. We have tried it out 
with very favorable results.’ 

Mr. F. E. Davidson, President of the 
Illinois Architects’ Institaté, says—‘*LIN- 
COLN LOGS are built on real building 
principles. They unconsciously instill in 
the child's mind a correct understanding 
of the principles of design and form and 
at the same time your designs are easy for 
a child to work out. 


Another Big Seller— 
The LINCOLN WRENHOUSE 


0 Right along with 
d the Wright Toys, you 
can sell a great many 
of our LINCOLN 
WRENHOUSES. 
™" This is a knocked- 
“ down WRENHOUSE 
that sells for only 
eu $1.00—probably the 
largest selling WREN- 
HOUSE in the country. (The same WREN- 
HOUSE that is used by Henry Ford on 
his large Bird Preserve.) 


Reasonably Priced—Quick 
Sellers—Liberal Profits! 


If you want to make plenty of money 
this summer in a_ fascinating way— 





get particulars of our proposition now. 
Fill out the coupon below and we will 
send you our special summer proposition 


to teachers; full particulars of this highly 
profitable work that you will actually en- 
joy doing. Fill out the coupon and mail it 
in now. 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc., 
741 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ul. 





COUPON 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc., 
741 N. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Gentlemen: 





I am interested in receiving particulars of your 
special offer to teacher representatives. If your 
proposition appeals to me, I would be in a posi- 
tion to begin work on or about ........0 e006 
Net Ser eee Re eee fork ert Feo 
BURNET RMR «6445-565 sas seuss 
STATE. . 























into school a short time after the fire, 


stamping his cold feet and looking | 


bluer than the wind had made him. 

“Nitch-in-aw-bees is on the trail,” 
he told Anson. “He has a dozen pick- 
ed braves with him. We heard about 
it in the store. He has sent word that 
he comes to trade in furs, but he burn- 
ed a cabin farther west and made the 
owner a prisoner, or perhaps is hold- 
ing him for a worse fate!” 


Anson looked amazed. Indians on } 


the ‘prairie! This danger had never 
entered his mind, for he had never 
known any in New England. 

“Don’t speak of it to the girls,” he 
warned Philander. “I have heard that 
Indians have a respect for learning, 
looking upon figures and letters as of 
a part with magic. I have a hope that 
this chief will but pass us by.” 

So school went on as usual, only An- 
son and Philander trying to still their 
swiftly-beating hearts. It was little 
golden-haired Magdalen, whose seat 
was by the one window, who gave the 
alarm. Far off to the west the snow 
of the prairie was tracked by feather- | 
ed forms. | 

“Wild turkeys!” said Anson, try- } 
ing to cheat himself into believing | 
this. 

“Indians!” sobbed Magdalen. | 

“They see the smoke from our chim- | 
ney,” said Jacob. 

It was a full half hour, although it | 
seemed but moments, before there was | 
a heavy knock on the oaken door. It | 
was useless to try to defend the school. | 
After telling the children to sit as 
quiet as possible, and to go right on 
with the multiplication tables they 
were setting down on their slates, An- 
son opened the door. In stalked a 
band of feathered, armed Indians, out- 
numbering the children. They had 
guns, tomahawks, and scalping knives! 

They liked the blazing fire of logs, 
for it was a bitter day outside. After 
motioning to the children to gather at 
the door to be at hand when they were 
ready for them, Nitch-in-aw-bees and‘ 
his braves stood about the fire to warm | 
themselves. Anson beckoned to them 
to eat the apples the children had 
planned to roast that noon. This 
seemed to please the red men, but they 
looked with frowns at the pale faces 
and the flaxen hair of these little ones. 
They hated the pioneer farmers who 
were staking out and tilling their old 
lands. Soon, the apples gone and their 
cruel hands warm, the Indians moved 
toward the children. 

But Philander’s quick wits had been 
at work. He ran to a bench, brought 
back a slate and pencil and covered 
the magic surface with strange marks 
which Nitch-in-aw-bees could not in- 
terpret. Then, as quickly as he had 
made them, plucky little Philander 
erased the marks. The chief’s bronze 
face paled at the mystery. 

Taking advantage of this moment, 
Philander pointed to a tomahawk and | 
held out his slate and pencil to Nitch- 
in-aw-bees. The chief accepted the) 
offer with speechless gratitude. What 
were guns, tomahawks, or scalping 
knives worth in comparison with this 
wonder-working piece of stone! | 

The children worked like old traders 
in the bartering that followed. Jack- | 
knives and quill pens for the lesser 
braves, but always slates and pencils 
for Nitch-in-aw-bees and_ his body 
guard. When the affair was finished, | 
there was a stack of guns and toma- 
hawks in a corner of the little log 
schoolhouse, and Magdalen stood in | 
the door, waving a brave hand at a de- 
parting line of Indians moving west- | 
ward across the prairie, carrying 
slates and pencils proudly under their 
blankets. 

An old, prideful story, is it not? The | 
children of Anson Van Buren’s prairie | 
schoolhouse grew up to be great men | 
and women of the West. Some were | 
merchants in Chicago. Some were fine | 
homemakers for the families who went | 
farther west. Some found gold, but | 
there never was any gold, any success | 
to them like the wealth of learning | 
they found in a little log schoolhouse. | 
Reading and writing came to them on | 
the wings of adventure. A slate for a | 
tomahawk! That was the spirit that 
made, that won the West. 
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The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER» 


Is efficient in all ipeapétte, non-breakable and operated by a,Uni- 
versal Motor adapted :to: any and all electric currents, It is_p: 60.” 
vided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made fast toa 
Universal Plug ready ‘to attach to any convenient lamp ‘socket,. 
Is complete and ready for use. ‘Will be sent t by F Parcel, iahee 


to any part of the United - , $$$ —- 





States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against 
any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satis- 
faction or money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree 
with us that every Success- 
ful and Modern School will 
not be without this little 
Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do 
not have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaran- 


teed. Price $28.00. 














Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
Dept. N 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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Gentlemen : 

We need a few more men in our sales department to assist 
us in the distribution, of a new Cram Atlas. 

Let us tell you about this wonderful atlas and our unique 
system of distribution, also the successes of men now working. 

Every applicant accepted is given free instruction and 
territory protection. 

A letter to us will bring a prompt reply. Write today for 
particulars and a free copy of Cramograms. 

This is our 56th year in business. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


111 N. MARKET STREET 4 : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SHUM 
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KLTrEeEACHERS 


EITHER SEX 
Plan a Real Vacation and Make It Pay for Itself 


We want teachers to represent the B. & G. Line of Household 
Rubber Specialties, The oldest and most extensive line of its 
kind on the market, staple merchandise that is needed in | 
every home. Our proposition will please you; it offers a pleas- 
ant dignified connection with sufficient remuneration to en- 
able you to travel when you wish. A card will bring fu!! pat- 
ticulars. Mail it now. 


B. & G. RUBBER shaseiniashdeniie Receesiee 304, seocitett Pa. 
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Agents Wanted 


Teachers Wanted [(707 oF vomes. Big prot for ful 


as representatives for correspondence school spare time. Our line of Bibles, Te: taments, 
specializing in business and related subjects; Religious and Educational books. are fast 
leads furnished, no g or b sellers.. JOIN HANDS WITH Us. Writ 
ing. Peon wee eee for catalog with agent’s terms. 

Stewart sind 5 Columbus we N. Y. WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE “0, 


= |] | Dept. M, 443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
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Superintendents 
and Principals! 


PROPOSITION along your own lines 
big enough to interest you for 
vacation work. 





Last Summer 43 superintendents and prin- 
cipals realizing the sales possibilities among 
schools and libraries of a wonderful new 
educational tool just off the press, con- 
tracted to handle certain blocks of terri- 
tory and earned during their vacations 
from 2 to 5 times as much as they would 
have earned for a similar length of time in 
their regular school work. 











This new educational tool is known as 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. In 
the 10 months since its publication, 
it has been officially approved by 30 
states and such cities as Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, etc. It has been 
accorded the most enthusiastic and un- 
qualified approval of the educational 
world in general that has ever been 
given a similar publication, We are 
now assigning territory for a nation- 
wide campaign this Summer. A limited 
number of positions are open in several 
states. Requirements: age 25 to 45 years; 
full time for not less than ten weeks; 
sales experience desired but not neces- 
sary. Work is on the advance and com- 
mission basis. 


Write for full particulars giving 
complete information as to past 
experience in your first letter. 


Address: C. S. Jones, Manager, 
School Service Department, F.E. 
Compton and Company, 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















































































inois 
Hotel Conti l 
I ote ontinenta 
“Centre of New York’s Activities” 
Broadway at 41st Street 
New York City 
Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals; within easy access of the retail 
shopping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 
300 Outside Rooms 
Each with Private Bath 
=<} RATES 
ssist Single: $2.50—$3—$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—$5-—$6 —$7 
ique COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
q Our first consideration 
Ing. HENRY S. DUNCAN, Managing Director 
and 
or 
Need Y e 
~» If you are making less than $150 2 
Tonth, write me today. I haveno 
“get-rich-quick”’ plan. But if you 
are wide-awake, honest, willing to 
work with me and give me at least 
Ford part of your time, I offer you 
JOIS AUTO MAN OR WOMAN 
Gn Soaeiel Agency Goes ox trav- 
I bold Nessie Ener — 
—— 7 thing, go that lack of capital shall not 
——— stand in your yey. Hundreds of pros- 
a perous men and women who s' this 
way now making $150 a month and 
| Se Yonlt elas Tia Sars me a eoat 
S caxd today for complete particulars FREE. 
Albert Mills, Mgr. 8710, American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
i AGENTS WANTED 
se. To sell School Supplies and Furniture, either full or part 
time. LiserAL COMMISSIONS — EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 
sehold Applica will please state what experience they have had, 
f its 2 any, In seliing goods. State territory desired. Hearty 
j orl ‘o-operation from the Home Office. Address, 
jed in | _ CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
nleas- SS. LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
8) en- 
i pare AGENTS $5 TO $15 DAILY 
Easy—( Sworn proof) introducing New Style 
Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear or replaced 
free, Experience unnecessary—Spare time 
, Pa. | f;* satisfactory. Yo r pay dail in advance. 
Simpl te orders, We deliver and collect. 
— Samples {urnished. All colors-grades including silks. 
ae MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO., DESK 2816, CINCINNATI, 0. 
OO eee 
MAKE $400 TO $700 Packtios 
ted VACATION 
Exceptional opportunity for teachers and students, 
» full of dua,cr women, Possible to make $400 to $700 
‘taeell — vacation selling Modern sanitary brushes, 
ane tae too dusters, Liberal commission. Write promptly 
ate ite 316 Law territory you want. Modern Brush Co., 
Wn ane Building, Davenport, lowa. 
co. WANTED FOR SUMMER WORK, teachers to 
1 ment, F ._. represent our Private Lineery, Depart 
cag COMP a yetticulars address HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 





ANY 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued from page 33) 


“This is India,” said the fairy, “and 
I am too tired to fly any more.” So 
down she came to the ground and be- 
gan her search. Here and there she 
went through the tall grass and the 
thick bamboo. If she had not folded 
her wings very tight they would have 
been sadly tangled and torn. But she 
kept her eyes on the trees above and 
went bravely on. 

At last she must have found the tree 
she was seeking, for with a glad little 
cry she ran to it, and with the little 
hatchet the queen had given her, be- 
gan chopping into the trunk. Then 
she stooped down and held the bucket 
under the cut she had made, and the 
sap of the gamboge ran into the 
bucket. 

“My errand is done. I am tired no 
longer,” said the good little fairy, and 
she made ready to fly again over the 
ocean to her dear home in fairyland. 

Now the fairy queen was watching 
for the return of the fairies. She 
looked up and saw all three of them at 
the same time. One was flying from 
the southwest, one from the south, and 
away in the distance the other little 
fairy was flying in from the east. 

The queen clapped her hands. Soon 
the three fairies stood before her. 
“Have you done my errands?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, yes,’ cried the little fairies 
eagerly. The first drew the indigo 
leaves from her dress, the second pull- 
ed the cochineal bugs from her pocket, 
while the last held out the bucket of 


yellow sap. “Here they are, take 
them!” 
“Not yet,” cried the queen. “You 


must do one thing more for me. Go 
and dip in Fairyland River.” 

Down to the river tripped three 
laughing fairies and in they plunged. 

The fairy with the indigo leaves in 
her dress came up first and scrambled 
out of the river. But lo! she was no 
longer a little white fairy. She was 
a blue fairy. Her dress was blue and 
her wings were blue. She was blue all 
over from the tip of the big blue bow 
on her head to the tips of the tiny blue 
bows on her slippers. 

Then out came the fairy who had 
the cochineal bugs in her pocket. And 
behold she was no longer a_ white 
fairy! She was a little red fairy. Her 
dress was red and her wings were red. 
She was red all over, from the big red 
bow on the tip of her head to the tiny 
red bows on the tips of her slippers. 
Then out came the fairy with the 
bucket of yellow gamboge sap. The 
sap was all gone, but it must have 
overturned on the little white fairy, 
for she was a white fairy no longer. 
Her dress was yellow and her wings 
were yellow. Even the tiny bows on 
the tips of her slippers were as yellow 
as gold. 

Then the blue fairy and the red 
fairy and the yellow fairy caught 
hands and danced around for joy. 
The queen clapped her hands and 
danced with them. And the three lit- 
tle fairies were the happiest fairies in 
all of fairyland that day. 


PART II 


Now everyone in fairyland was 
very, very happy, for were there not 
three beautiful little colored fairies to 
look at and admire? Yes, everyone 
was very happy, except three little 
fairies who were still white and who 
wanted, oh so dreadfully, to be colored. 
“Couldn’t we bring you some more 
indigo?” they asked the queen. 
“What! Four little blue fairies! 
No, that would never do,” said she. 
“Then can’t you send us for gam- 


boge?” they begged. 

“No, indeed! Four little yellow 
fairies! That would never do,” said 
the queen. 


“Well,” pleaded the fairies, “can’t 
we find more cochineal bugs?” 

“One red fairy is enough,” answered 
the queen. “I don’t want all my little 
fairies the same color.” 

So the three whites fairies cried and 
cried. Then the queen felt very sorry 
for them. ; 

“Do not cry,” she said; “I will help 
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The Story of the Color Fairies 
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Ea West~A Good Night's Re 
st or West ood Nights Rest 
Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 
up refreshed. 
Great Ship “‘Seeandbee'’ and Steamers “City of Erie” 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


and “City of Buffalo." 


Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
request. 

Daily Service — June 23d to Sept. 3d 
between Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in 
Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.65. 

Send 5 cents for colored pussle chart of 
the Great Ship “Seeandbee.'" Also ask for 
pictorial booklet (free). 


Daylight irips every Saturday from July 
14th to September Ist. 

Ask your ticket agent or any tourist 
agency for tickets via C. & B. Line. 

New Tourist Automobile Rate — $10.00 
round trip with two days return limit for 
cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. 
Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Room 205,E. 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 


Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p. m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 














you. Call the little colored fairies, 

















Hudson River 
by Daylight 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent- don’t miss it this 
year! The glorious Hudson, famed alike for 
its historic traditions and scenic beauties, is 


The Pleasant Route 
to Vacation Lands 





FAMOUS STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving” 
“Hendrick Hudson” 

“Robert Fulton” 
“Albany” 
“De Witt Clinton” 


“Alexander Hamilton” 
(under construction) 













The ideal connecting link between New York and 
the Catskills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls and all 
points North, East and West. Rail tickets accepted, 
New York to Albany, Albany to New York. 


Also enjoyable One-Day Outings New York to 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, Bear Mountain, Indian 
Point, and week-days only to West Point. 











The palatial white flyers of the Day Line fleet, 
built for passenger service exclusively, are the finest, 
most luxurious river craft in the world. 


Season to October 21 


Daily and Sunday service 















Write for Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 






















U-S: P-V: C-XB 








is a new form of agreement which puts the compensations of our Field 
Secretaries upon a highly attractive co-operative plane. It is based upon 
our National Business Service System, which has so completely removed 
the misgivings and disappointments with which the work of teachers 
attempting to break into business, is too often attended. 

Every letter and every combination of letters in this symbol spells 
profit and advancement for the Field Secretary. 


U-S means Unit Salary, paid weekly, every week in the year. 


P-V means Period Vacations. 
Periods. 


] Our Fiscal Year is divided into three 
During the Spring and Summer Periods two weeks’ vacation 


with salary paid, are ailowed, and during the Christmas Period three 
weeks’ vacation with pay,—in all, seven weeks’ vacation with pay each 


year. 


C means commissions, paid daily; no chargebacks. 


The daily commis- 


sions, of course, are in addition to the weekly salary. 
X-B means Xmas or Annual Bonus, paid like dividends on mutual life 


insurance. 


The Field Secretary participates in the profits of the whole 


business, pretty much as if he were a shareholder in the Company, ex- 
cept that his participation in the profits is based solely upon the service 


he has rendered. 


The U-S: P-V: C-XB contract although intended only for permanent 
members of our organization, is now being adapted to the exigencies of 
summer work, and provision has been made whereby a limited number 
of teachers may be employed upon this basis for the summer of 1923. 

For the majority of new Field Secretaries so selected it is expected 
that one summer’s experience will lead to permanent positions with us. 


Personal interviews and written 


inquiries invited with ambitious 


teachers from all parts of the country. 
Write, phone or call personally at our nearest office. 
Ask Valparaiso to put you on our mailing list for The Field Secretary, 


it’s Free. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Plants: Valparaiso, Ind.— Toronto, Can. 


New York, 610 Flatiron Bldg. 
Boston, 449 Old South Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 506 Victory Bldg. 
Pittsburg, 526 Park Bidg. 
Cieveland, 325 Union Bidg. 
Atlanta, 13th Floor Hearst Bldg. 


Chicago, 1902 North American Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 433 Palace Bldg. 
Kansas City, 504 one Ee: 

9. 


c Block 
Los Angeles, 601 International Bank Bidg. 
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Miss Caldwell, a teacher, writes: 


36 South State Street 


IUUUAARARLGEUT HEED 


| 


“Received The Index To Success. 
Book has helped me earn $100, already.” 


IT WILL HELP YOU TO EARN MORE MONEY. 


State age, education, and experience in first letter. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 
Desk 2, 
SUMMING 


This 


Chicago, Illinois 


HMM LL 


TEACHERS 


LET US TELL YOU HOW TO EARN FROM 


$500 to $1000 
DURING YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Permanent positions paying $5000 and upwards open to 
a limited number. 

A beautiful Book entitled THE INDEX TO SUCCESS 
sent free on request. 


= 
= 
= 
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Fill 








With One 


27,00 


an Not Injure Records 


Nothing like it on the market. No competition. 


10.00 D. 


? 5 LY. Dandy side-ling. 
or details. PL! 


FREE SA E TO WORK 





Records Guaranteed 


A Phoneune Needle That Will Last a Lifetime— 





A PERMANENT NEEDLE 


! . Plays every word more distinct, without the surface noise and scratch. 
Actually saves $25 to $40 in steel needles and much more in wear of records. Fits all phonogra; hs fi 
dreds of agents and crew managers wanted everywhere. More than 100 per cent profit. Quick, 
Car rz Gay's supply in pocket. Our free ad matter brings you actual cash orders. Write now 


ust like an ordinary needle. Hun: 


easy sales. AGENTS MAKIN 


| __ EVERPLAY NEEDLE CO., Desk 620, McClurg Building, CHICAGO, ILL. _ 











Sharpens Knives and Scissors 
in a Jiffy 


No need to put up with dull 
knivesand scissors, Justastroke 
or two of the Premier Sharpener 
on any knife or scissor blade and 
you have a keen-cutting edge | 
instantly. Does away 
with old - fashioned 
whetstone, Sharpens 
by means of car- 

bonized discs, 
hardened by 
exclusive, 
secret 
process, 
















Wanted 


Become an agent and 
make $10 per day during 
thesummer. Every house- 
wife wants one the minute she 
sees it. Money-back guarantee 
makes it sell readily. Send 50c to- 
day for sample and agent’s propositon, 
PREMIER MANUFACTURING CO, — 

806-P East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 




















Make Your Vacation Both | 


Enjoyable and Profitable 


| We have a proposition by which you may turn 
| vacation time into cash doing easy, pleasant, digni- 
| fied work. We give our representatives exclusive 
| territory and assist them in every way towards build- 
| ing upanindependentincome. You may start with 
| us as a part-time worker and your future earning 
capacity rests entirely with yourself. If you start 
working for us during the summer vacation, you are 
| assured, through repeat orders, of additional money 
| through the following school year without further 
| effort on your part. Write for details, You have 
nothing to lose and every thing to gain. 


JOHN H. STEVENSON CO. 
| 9 Norwich St., DESK N, Worcester, Mass. 
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and if they, too, will help, you shall all 
be colored soon.” 

The first little white fairy ran off to 
search for Blue Fairy, Red Fairy, and 
Yellow Fairy. 

“Bring me three yellow buttercups,” 
said the queen to the second little white 
fairy, and off skipped the fairy to do 
her bidding. 

“Bring me three drops of dew,’ the 
queen said to the third little white 
fairy, and off skipped the fairy to get 
the dewdrops. 

Soon the second fairy was back with 
the buttercups, and the third fairy was 
back with a primrose holding three 
drops of dew. The queen shook the 
dewdrops into the buttercups and wav- 
ed her wand over them. The three 
buttercups changed to three golden 
tubs and the dew filled them to the 
brim. 

Just then back came the first white 
fairy with Blue Fairy, Red Fairy, and 
Yellow Fairy close behind her. 

“We want to help,” cried the three 
colored fairies. 

“Very well,” said the queen. “Jump 
into the first tub, Blue Fairy and Red 
Fairy. In they jumped and out again. 

“Now jump in, one of you white 
fairies,’ cried the queen. 

In jumped a white fairy, and when 
she came out she was a white fairy no 
longer. She was a purple fairy. Her 
dress was purple and her wings were 
purple. She was purple all over from 
the big purple bow on the tip of her 
head to the tiny purple bows on the 
tips of her slippers. _She shouted with 


y: 

“Jump into the second tub, Yellow 
Fairy. Jump in again, Red Fairy,” 
commanded the queen. “Now another 
white fairy,” she called. And down 
into the golden tub went the second 
little white fairy. 

But when she came out she was no 
longer a little white fairy. She was 
an orange fairy. Her dress was 
orange and her wings were orange. 
She’was orange all over from the big 
orange bow on the tip of her head to 
the tiny orange bows on the tips of her 
slippers. She looked at herself and 
cried out with delight. 

“Jump in, Blue Fairy and Yellow 
Fairy,” said the queen, pointing to the 
third tub. In they jumped. 

By this time the last little white 
fairy was hopping up and down with 
impatience. She felt she just couldn’t 
wait a moment longer to see what 
color she was going to be. She hopped 
right into the tub, and then she 
scrambled out to look at herself. And 
guess what color she was. Green all 
over! Green from the tip of the big 
bow on her head to the tips of the tiny 
bows on her slippers! Green like the 
trees in our world and the grass in 
the springtime! 

“TI am the best of all,’ she cried, 
spreading her green wings in the sun- 
shine. Then all the other little fairies 
clapped their hands for joy. 

“Thank you, thank you,” they cried. 

Oh, how happy they all were, and 
how happy the dear queen was too! 
And no little fairy in all fairyland 
ever cried again, for they thought 
their colored dresses the most beauti- 
ful things in all the world. 





Every educated person in the world 
is self-educated. You cannot educate 
anybody but yourself. Nobody can 
educate you. Education is the disci- 
pline of your own power by yourself, 
the acquiring of knowledge by and for 
yourself. That only is true education 
which is never finished. Ever learn- 
ing, ever struggling toward the best 
in character, ever fighting for the 
thing that is a little higher and a little 
better and a little more worth while— 
that is what the educated person is 
doing.—Wallace Buttrick. 


What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children. 
Any other ideal for our schools is nar- 
row and unlovely; acted upon, it des- 
troys our democracy.—John Dewey. 


The only right is that which is after 
my constitution; the only wrong, what 
is against it—Hmerson. 
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Teachers! 


Don’t clean you 
room, home, clothe; 
or teeth for one 


week---Then What? 


Answer — The School Boar 
Would Invite You to Resign, 


j 

Cleaning everything, everywhere jg 

an everyday job demanding modern 

cleaning equipment—WE HAVE |t. 
And all the civilized world needs 


North Ridge 
Sanitary Brushes 


Hundreds of teachers have made big 
money and discovered a real, worth. 
while business opportunity by retailing 
NORTH RIDGE products. Write for 
“THE NORTH RIDGE WAY 1 
BETTER PAY.” Free for asking. 
Permanent or vacation positions open, 
We have millions of satisfied custom. 
ers. This is one of the largest, old. 
est, most substantial twisted-in-wire 
brush companies in the world. 


North Ridge Brush Co, 
Freeport, Illinois, Dept. 2. 


/@\_ SOME THERMOMETER 


18 inches wide, 80 inches long 
» Jumbo Thermometer, Barometer 
and Eight Day Clock 


This is the biggest thing in ad. 
vertising- It’s not only biginfeet 
and inches, but in dollars and 
4 cents. Scores of men are making 

i\ big successes by selling adver. 

tising space on the ‘J UMBO.” 
$180.00 For a Day and Half Work 

Display space in public places 
and on prominentcorners iseasily 
secured for the_big ‘*JUMBO” 
Thermometer, The fourteen ai- 
vertising spaces go like hot cakes 
some of our men sell out the ther. 
mometer in a day and a half or less, 

Write Us Today and Let Us 
Send You Full Details 
Can make immediate shipments 


THE CHANEY MFG. C0. 
Y Springfield, TaylorSt., Ohio 















Women Can’t Resist It! 
Lamb’s Wool Powder Puff 


Self-feeding 
Refillable 


Holds several weeks’ sup 
ply owder. Front is na 

ural lamb’s skin; back is white 
kid. 3inchesdiameter. Illustra 
tion shows method of filling, 
also puff folded land fastened 
for carrying in purse. 


AGENTS ‘203 


100% Profit 
Absolutely New! 


Biggestsellerin years. We 
arantee sale of trial order. 
etails 60c, costs you less than 
half indozenlotsand more. Sexd 
85¢ for sample and particular. 


F. A. KOCH 
8751 Grand River, Detroit, Mich 
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ate pita! or expe 


rience — pay in advance — $1.60 Gift Free to every co 
tomer. Write quick. 
REW ERA MF&. 


u 
our new, Sanitary K 3s 
a SENSATION! Full or spare time — no ca 





CO., Dept. 102A,803 Madison St. Chica? 
POEMS WANTED ~ fii 
sell dealers ; $25 to $50 per week; 


i . Louis, Mo 
write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St. Lo 
traveling expenses paid. Write 


AT ONCE ‘e 


ha, 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, ee ae 


MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. a 
25¢ for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes,™: 





capable WOMEN to demonstrate 
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| for proposition while you have it in mind. 
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Make a Year’s Sal- 
ary this Summer 


—and Enjoy Your Vacation 


VERY year thousands of teach- 
EK ers and students make far 

more money during the sum- 
mer vacation than the whole year’s 
salary paid by the average school. 


How do they do it? By easy, pleas- 
ant selling. Selling is the biggest- 
paying profession there is. You 
can make big money right at the 
start with the Serenola—without 
previous selling experience. Others 
are doing it right along. Many are 
averaging $100 a week. Several 
have made over $1000 monthly sell- 
ing the Serenola. 


Everybody wants music! — Every- 
body is interested in the Serenola. 
It’s different from all others—a re- 
markable achievement—the fastest- 
selling musical invention known. 


More Fun 
Than Work 


You'll enjoy selling the Serenola. It 
will be a real vacation for you. Our 
plan makes it easy to start. We tell you 
just what to do. No delivering or col- 
lecting. You devote all your time to sell- 
ing and demonstrating—make big money 
every day—get paid spot cash for your 
work. Don’t delay. Territory is going 
fast. If you want to make a year’s salary 
this summer and enjoy your vacation at 
the same time, get our complete plans 
and special free sample outfit offer. 
Write or wire now. 


Perry-Ludlow Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


S-239, 

















WE WANT TEACHERS | 


| To sell Maps and Charts to School Boards during vaca- | 
tions and spare time. Liberal compensation. Write | 





MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





1 
| 2345-2351 So. LaSalle St., 





Chicago, Ilinois 











EARN $5 to $10 D Y gathering ever- 
greens, roots and 
herbs in the fields and roadside; book and prices free. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
REPRESENTATIVES For National Credit Concern 


with twenty branch offices; proposition of such 
general necessity that ordinary intelligence and 
Pillingness to work assure success; commissions and 

nus, Write P. O. Box 663, Baltimore. Md. 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 
Itaeons, om GROCHE TING LINGERIE: 
PARIS ART WORKS. "300. lew Haven, Conn. 














AGENTS WANTED to sell our Doilies, Pillows, 


Searfe ‘ Luncheon Sets, table and piano 
8. Quality Goods — Reliable House — Good Profits. 


Write today for circulars and territory 
Quick Sales, Fine Profits 





Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Michigan 
BIG NM 0 N E and steady ‘demand selling Clows-Knit 
guaranteed hosiery direct from mill to 


Wearers, Alistyles for men,women, children. Many making $3000 y: 


George ClowsCo., Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ary : Experienced 7th and 8th grade teachers to 
7d pee Us in home educational work, especially adapted 
meee a of these grades. Excellent opportunity for 
Buffalo N _ work. Dept. B, 800 Lafayette Building, 


$50 A Wee 


12 articles worth $3. 








EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Meadow Lark 


(Continued from page 30) 


flood of cheerful melody that fills his 
heart. With his strong, swooping 
flight he travels from post to post 
along the fence rows, sounding a sput- 
tering, metallic alarm note that is 
hard to describe. It is perhaps a sort 
of premonitory rattle of the drums be- 
fore blowing the fife call to waking 
nature to be up and waging the battle 
of life. This sturdy little soldier 
seems to know his duty is to attack the 
enemies of civilization’s food supply. 


Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


How to ArousE INTEREST IN 
ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 32) 


when I called attention to a few of 
these mistakes, they began to hear 
them. When they were not sure that 
a mistake had been made, they would 
consult me. I always tried to impress 
upon their minds the rules for the cor- 
rect use of the word. 

The contest closed Friday afternoon, 
the winner being the child with the 
most words in his book. 

Teachers must try this method ir 
order to realize the benefit pupils de- 
rive from it. You will be surprised to 
note how it interests the children in 
correct speech. 


Goop 


~_ 


Poems We Love to Teach 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’s “WISHING” 
(Continued from page 28) 
IV 


I shall now read the last stanza of 
the poem. Does this stanza tell you 
anything about the little boy? Why 
do you think he takes many long walks 
such as this? Would the poet call him 
a “rover” if he didn’t? What shows 
that he loves his mother? Which is 
really better, being a bird or being a 
boy? Why? What reasons does this 
stanza give? Do you think the little 
rover was tired when he came home? 
Why? How does this stanza make you 
think so? Would he think about 
places to sleep if he were not tired? 

Read the entire poem through once 
more. What do you like about it? Do 
you think the title a good one? Why? 
Do you ever make such wishes? The 
writer of this poem was William AlI- 
lingham, an Englishman. Does this 
poem make you think that you might 
like to know him? Perhaps it tells 
you something about his own wishes 
when he was a boy. Would you care 
to memorize this poem? 


LONGFELLOW’S “RAIN IN 
SUMMER” 


(For GRADE V OR GRADE VI) 
ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION 


Words to look up. 


fiery reveal 
clatters wonted 
engulfs commotion 
furrowed tawny 
lustrous inhale 
manifold Aquarius 
vision profound 
sublime mysterious 
gushes mimic 

gutter treacherous 
turbulent yoke-encumbered 
dilated toilsome 
incessant ample 

chasms seer 

perpetual immeasurable 


Questions to think about. 

Write a brief description of a long 
period of summer drought. How did 
it affect the crops and fields and 
gardens? 

Write another paragraph describing 
the rain storm that came after this 
period. 

Write a third paragraph describing 
all that happened to a single drop of 
rain from the time it left the clouds 


s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
@ 1n two sets of envelopes, $13.50, or 
100 Imitation Engraved, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00, 
Write for samples. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Most Responsible Business 
Houses Invites You to Consider 
This Money-Making Opportunity 





Good Pay Right From the Start- 
-Quick Promotion~~~and a 
Line Unexcelled in Quality 




















ERE is our proposition: We have excellent openings 
for dependable and ambitious men and women who 
wish to devote part or full time to interesting, healthful and 
unusually profitable outdoor work. Capital is not required 
and sales experience is not necessary. 

Our products are known for exceptional quality from 
Coast to Coast. We have an honorable record for fair deal- 
ing with the public and with our representatives which runs 
back for more than a quarter of a century. We championed 
the cause of Pure Foods long before state and national gov- 
ernments took up the question. Our products are of super- 
fine quality seldom found in retail stores. And we save 
home owners large sums of money every year by shipping 
direct from factory to home. 


“Golden Rule” Pure Foods 


More than Six Hundred Highest Quality 
Staples and Specialties 


merely “good grade.” Without 
exception, Golden Rule quality is 
the very finest that can be pro- 
duced. We search the markets of 
the world for the very choicest, 


The Golden Rule line is complete. 
It consists of more than six hun- 
dred items. It includes a full line 
of staple and fancy groceries—a 
full line of toilet preparations— 


and many fast-selling household clean, pure, wholesome foods. We 
specialties. Golden Rule products back every sale with an iron-clad 
are sold through Golden Rule rep- guarantee of satisfaction. In the 
resentatives direct to the home. broadest sense of the word, we 
No middlemen’s profits. practice the Golden Rule—-all the 


Golden Rule products are not time. 
F you are looking for part time or full time employment 
with unlimited opportunity to better yourself and increase 
your monthly earnings, get in touch with us immediately. 
Note carefully, selling experience is not necessary and no 
capital is required. Golden Rule representatives of average 
ability are making from $40 to $75 weekly. District man- 
agers average from $3,000 to $5,000 per year. Some make 
$7,000—and more. It costs you nothing to get the facts. 
Mail the coupon—write us a letter—or wire—if you are a 


worker. 


(Note: No territory open at present west of the Rocky Mountains.) 
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GOLDEN RULE) 


by \AZ 


The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Co. 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of: a _ book! 


Cn 





‘iy 






Per Section 
without Doors 
With Disappeari 


Glass Doors___.. ppearing $ _ Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 


47 GROWS WITH “OUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $16.25. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $13.25. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 

rte! new catalog No. 24 

The C. “s J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


ianufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


$2.75 








You've heard yo 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world's news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleasede 
PATHFINDER, 652 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts i in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
a Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp'd. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pert Of Miss. River Us? 
N STATIONERY CO, 
2th St. Cleveland, O. 


md 











A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 







booklet giving fu rticulars, 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-F 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 









BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
eane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only l5c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


‘actually saw the rain? 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


until it appeared again in the sky in 
the form of a rainbow. 

If the teacher prefers, the class may 
be divided into three sections and one 
of the above topics be assigned to each. 
PRESENTATION. 

Have several of the best of the 
above descriptions read aloud. The 
object is to create atmosphere or an 
appreciative background for present- 
ing the poem, and this aim should be 
kept in mind. Let us make a list of 
words describing the conditions exist- 
ing during the drought. Such words 
as parched, dry, thirsty, baked, dusty, 
may be placed upon the board. Sup- 
pose that we have just passed through 
a long, dry period such as the one de- 
scribed. Describe our feelings as the 
long-wished rain finally begins to fall. 
How will the rain affect the farmer? 
How will the townspeople greet it? 
How will the children respond? Do 
you think that a poet might possibly 
appreciate the rain more than these 
others, even though he had no crops 
to benefit by it? How would the 
thoughts of the farmer and _ the 
thoughts of the poet differ regarding 
this rain? To which will thoughts of 
the rain bring more happiness? Men- 
tion some thoughts that might occur to 
each. Show how this rain might lead 
one to think about God and the uni- 
verse. In what other ways might the 
rain turn one’s thoughts to God? 

I shall read a poem entitled “Rain 
in Summer,’’ written by Henry W. 
Longfellow. While it is being read, 
listen for the various pictures it pre- 
sents. 

The poem is now read by the teacher 
who should take particular pains to 
show the different moods of the poet 
as the poem progresses. The class 
shoald be asked to mention the pic- 
tures the reading called to their minds. 

Which picture was the most vivid? 
How did your feelings change as the 
poem passed from one picture to an- 
other? Could you imagine that you 
What month 
of the summer is described? What 
kind of rain is this, a slow, steady, all- 
day rain or a sudden downpour? What 
thoughts were suggested to your mind 
by the latter part of the poem? Do 
you think that you got all of the 
thoughts the poet intended you to get? 
Show that further study of the poem 
will deepen our impressions and in- 
crease our appreciation. 

Read each stanza before asking 
questions upon it. 


I 


What words suggest that the rain is 
gentle and steady? Perhaps it is just 
at the beginning of the shower. What 
words picture the condition of things 
before the rain began? Is “fiery” a 
good word here? 

II 

What words suggest that the rain 
is increasing in force and volume? Is 
it steady and gentle now or rushing 
and swift? What phrases make the 
picture plainest? Is the wind blow- 
ing? How can you tell? Would it 
pour across the window pane if the 
wind were not blowing? Describe in 
your own words what you see. 


III 


How has the atmosphere changed? 
Why does the sick man appreciate it 
so? What picture do you see in 
“twisted brooks”? 


IV 
What new figures enter into the pic- 
ture? How do they enliven it? Can 
you hear their shouts, and see them 
sailing their “mimic fleets’? Of 
what are their boats probably made? 
Have you ever made paper boats to 
sail on tiny pools? What happens to 
them finally? Describe the picture 
suggested by the last three lines of the 
poem. How do the words treacherous, 
engulfs, and turbulent add to your pic- 

ture? > 


Explain the meaning and construc- 
tion of this long sentence. 
VI 


Do you think the oxen would be 
standing in the furrow if the farmer 
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Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages___................ $ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages_............ 35 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages. Be 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages_...... " 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages_._........... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages... 35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages... ah) 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages... 35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages...-------.------------------- 035 
Other Popular Entertainment Books 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages _$ .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages 30 
‘Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages. 230 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages...» 30 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages__..___-_---_------------------- ; 3d 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages... 039 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages... 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages... «85 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages _....... 3d 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound_....._. 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound... 1.25 
Some of Our Popular Ten Cent Plays 
Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album. By Willis N. Bugbee._..._ $ .10 
Jack’s Goblins. By Edith Webster Grimshaw 10 
A Pageant of Spring. By Lena Martin-Smith ; 10 
Rip Van Winkle. By Elta M. Arnold... 10 
Toinette and the Elves. By Ruth O. Dyer - 10 
Silent Night. By Katie Belle Harrison... 10 
The Dancing Bears. By Ida M. Titus 10 
A Christmas Panorama. By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay _ 10 
The Story of the American Flag. By Alberta Walker____......... 10 








Books That You Will Need 
During the N Next School Year 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 
The Well Known “Pieces and Plays’’ Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


























Inexpensive Song Books 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 174 Songs with Words 
and Music. 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per doz., $15.00 per hundred 
The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and 
Music......10 cents per copy, $1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred | 
Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
Happy Days. 55 Songs...» 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


Outline Books, Etc. 


Outline Studies in United States History. By Regina I. Zim- 








I nS aa Se aN aaa las ee ee aa $ .09 
Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. .39 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. __ 

McKean - 89 | 
Outlines in United States Geography. By Inez N. McFee_. _ 80 | 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. By John E. McKean____ Bd 
New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes... . 20) 
Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders... 


Twenty Talks to Teachers. By Thomas E. Sanders___.. 


A catalog describing these books and our many other hefpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 





June 1999 
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‘How I 
Did It’ 





A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions yieaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,”’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine. 

“How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! DidIt” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club” of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience, 


’ Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
Material than ever 

fore was con- 
tained in a volume 
ofits size and price, 


Hine is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like te talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing “‘How I 
Did It” we have made it 
possible for you to do this, 














The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 

MBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 

School Management... 60 
Arithmeti 3 













The helps and GO= | Vasmchsmeresessccsesseoecsssesee 
Vicesin ‘Spelling’? oon il “ 26 
alone — forty-eight Spelling ........ - 48 
of them — are well History ... - 32 
worth the price of PREATNR se. cecscesascosesvorss 9 
the book. Reading ............0eseeeeee 42 
“How I Did It” Hygiene .............-eeeeeeeee 26 


Decoration and Art..... 30 


Printed in clear, | Nature Study and 

















readable type on a Agriculture ponsvevenetsnes 35 
good gradeofpaper, tic Scie 19 
Itis bound in limp | Manual Training......... . 
cloth covers and is rapa 37 
bs well made in | Seat Workesccccscsscsooe 152 
ar ¥ respect aS | Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 

ks soldat much | Miscell 47 











higher prices, 


PO ad 1 Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
ge we Say guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
= entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
~ y teturnit and we willsend your money back at 
nce, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 





had expected this rain? How do they 
take the rain? Describe the picture 
as you sce it. How do the words toil- 
some, patient, and yoke-encumbered 
help the picture? See if you can catch 
the smell of the clover and the fresh 
steamy smell that arises from the 
smoking soil. Why “smoking soil’? 
What thought is suggested in the last 
two lines of this stanza? 


VII ' 


What lines in this stanza tell you 
that the rain is unexpected? Why is 
the farmer so glad to see the rain? 
Can you imagine his discouragement 
before the rain began to fall? Why is 
this rain worth money to him? Is the 
farmer the only one who sees only his 
own gain in the blessings sent by na- 
ture? What picture is suggested to 
the poet? Who is Aquarius? Do you 
like this idea? Why? Tell in your 
own words the picture you saw in the 
first part of this stanza. 


VIII 

Does this stanza suggest that the 
poet enjoys life more keenly than 
other people? How do his thoughts 
help him? Does he really see more 
than other people? How do you know? 
How far does his fancy take him in 
thinking about the rain? What 
thoughts are suggested to you by the 
picture of raindrops sinking into the 
ground? Does it in any way suggest 
death? How do these raindrops finally 
get back into the sky? Can you show 
that the poet means this picture to be 
symbolic of the life of man? 


Ix 

Who is meant by the Seer? Why is 
his vision clear? Do you think his 
habit of studying and thinking about 
things helps to make his vision clear? 
What is meant by “the perpetual 
round of strange, mysterious change’’? 
Does it seem to be a circle? 

If this thought is not clear, the 
teacher should explain the changes 
that are constantly going on about us 
from atmosphere, through soil, air and 
moisture to root, stem and flower, then 
through death and decay into soil and 
atmosphere again. 

In reflecting upon this thought the 
poet seems to see the entire universe 
as an immeasurable wheel, turning 
forever through Time and _ Space. 
What other figures of speech do you 
find in this stanza? Why do they seem 
like good ones to you? 

Read the entire poem through once 
more. Why does it mean more to you 
now than it did before? Do you like it 
better? How many lines are there in 
each stanza? How long are the lines? 
Where are the rhyming words? Do 
you like the style in which this poem is 
written? Compare it with other poems 
written by Longfellow. 





Little Studies of Great Pictures 
(Continued from page 46) 


was so warm. When Marie had fin- 
ished her tasks, she went out on the 
steps and looked around. And what 
do you think she saw? Her old friend 
Chicky Biddy was coming down the 
path with ten lively children. Marie 
ran into the house and asked her 
mother if she could give them some- 
thing to eat. Her mother gave her 
some corn and she sprinkled some of it 
on the stone floor. 

This picture shows you Marie and 
the chicks. Eight of them are eating 
near their mother and two of the older 
ones are over by the wall. One of 
them stretches his wings as if he were 
trying to grow. 

Don’t you like Marie? See how 
curly her hair is and how healthy she 
looks. You can tell that her mother 
thinks the world of her and of baby 
Jean, too. Marie has been going bare- 
foot. She doesn’t like shoes any better 
than the chickens would. Some of the 
little chicks are white, one is striped 
and one looks mostly black. 

Don’t you think this is a pretty pic- 
ture? The lady who painted it is an 
American artist. She saw this happy 
home of farm people in France and 
wanted to paint a picture that would 
make us all think of the love of moth- 





ers for their children, 
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A complexion as fair 
as the roses in June 
can so easily be yours 


D° you know how truly beautiful 
your complexion can be—what 
delicate freshness, what fineness of 
texture you can gain for your skin? 


You can attain a complexion as radi- 
ant as the roses in June, if you begin 
at once the daiiy use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. It has 
an exclusive therapeutic property that 
serves to “tone-up”—revitalize—the 
sluggish tissues. Applied regularly, 
it heals and nourishes the skin cells, 
soothes away redness and rough- 
ness, banishes slight imperfections— 
achieves for you a complexion that is 
genuinely beautiful. 

Begin the use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream today. Buy it in either the 
50 cent or $1.00 jar—the dollar size 
contains three times the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich. 
In Canada, Windsor, Ont. 


lagramss 


Milkweed 
Cicam 














Posed by Lois Wilson, attractive Paramount mo- 
tion picture star, Miss Wilson is one of many 
charming women of the screen who use and en- 
dorse Ingram's Milkweed Cream for promoting 
beauty of complexion, From a photograph by 


Donald Biddle Keys, 





Ingram’s Rouge—‘Just to show the proper glow” use 


a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the cheeks. Offered 
thin, artistic metal vanity box. Five perfect shades, 
subtly perfumed—Light, Rose, Medium, Dark, or the 


newest popular tint, American Blush--Sic. 


Send us a dime for Inaram’s 
Beauty Purse, containing 
samples of Ingram’s Milk- 


weed Cream, Inuram’s 
Rouge, Ingram’s Face Pow- 
der and an eiderdown 
powder pad, 


in 


























warm weather discomfort. 















Shoes For Summer Comfort 


When summer days test the feet you will find 
welcome relief in Cantilevers. In 
your feet never become swollen because of re- 
stricted circulation, and you do not 
The natural lines and ‘flexible shank of 


these shoes 


feel any 


the Cantilever Shoe give you wonderful freedom and ease. The 
flexible shank supports the flexible arch of your foot and allows 
the muscles freedom to exercise and grow strong. Ample toe 
room and the low, medium, or Cuban heel contribute further to 
the comfort of the Cantilever Shoe. Materials are soft and light 
in weight. 

Write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 23 Carlton Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. for name and address of nearest dealer and copy 
of new booklet about feet and shoes, 


antilever 
Shoe _ 
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She 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 
In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
shen $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 
Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 


(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Oe. delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 














ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 
all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their.equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 














Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al] in one volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. ‘Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child’s hours in school should he happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in the free texthook schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further - 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. ae 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DESMOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point.) 


Graded Language 


and Composition 


A New Series of Inexpensive Text- 
books Providing a Practical Course 
in Language Work For All Grades 
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Books I and II combined in one volume—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades, 
25 cents per copy in strong paper covers, 
32 cents per copy in limp cloth covers. 

Book Ill—For Third Grade _ _\ "Strong Paper Covers 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade 1Ge per atopy 

Book V—For Fifth Grade $12.00 per hundred 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade In Limp Cloth Covers 

Book VII—For Seventh Grade\24¢ per Copy 


$2.16 per dozen 


Book VIII—For Eighth Grade] $18.00 per hundred 


ABOVE PRICES ARE DELIVERY PREPAID 
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By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


HIS new series of Graded Language and Com- 

position books offers an exceedingly attrac- 

tive and practical course in these subjects for 
all the grades. All non-essentials are omitted but 
the real and vital features of Language are pre- 
sented in a way easily understood and applied by 
the student. Just enough technical work is given 
to produce intelligent construction, and it is cor- 
rectly distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and 
accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the 
First and Second Grades contains games and plays 
for Language training, dramatization, stories for 
telling and reproduction, and other valuable mate- 
rial for Language teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by capable, 
experienced teachers and is based upon the latest 
and best pedagogical methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition books 
have met with instant favor wherever they have 
been used. They appeal especially to the pupils be- 
cause they are small and convenient to handle and 
because they present 
the subject of Lan- 
guage in an attractive 
and interesting manner. 





Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a 
purpose, 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed in- 
struction and help in Composi- 
tion. 

4. Story Method in teaching 


Sanitary --Convenient 
--Inexpensive 
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the “Helping Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and _ use 
of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose 
selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical  ar- 
rangement, 

9. Good Manners in Home, 
School and Street developed 
through oral and written Com- 
position Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English 
clearly and simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teach- 
ing words frequently misused 
and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral 
English made interesting, prac- 
tical and natural. 





The use of the books 
comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and Com- 
position” series is 
equally as advanta- 
geous either in free 
textbook schools or in 
schools where the books 
are purchased by the 
pupils. 

Each child in each 
grade will obtain a 
fresh new book, which 
does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part 








ing been previously used 


of pupil or parent be- 
cause of books hav- 
by other pupils. 


In the free textbook districts they may be pre- 
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sented outright to the pupils instead of being 
loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the 
cost will be less than for the larger, more expen- 
sive books even though the latter are used suc- 
cessively by different pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased by the 
pupils the very low price places this series within 
easy reach of every one. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 
are using them with splendid results. We know 
that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. or DES MOINES, IOWA 
(Order from Nearest Point) 
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ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Use it for picnics, motoring, traveling, dur- 
ing vacation. A great convenience at home. 
Cook with it, heat water, make tea, coffee or 
heat your curling iron. Thousands of uses. 
This sheet steel stove foldsflat. Weighs only 
Sounces. Gives heat instantly anywhere. 


MAIL THIS AD TODAY with 25c to the 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York, Dept. 25 and we will send sample stove 


m“ STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for the summer vacations, send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts, 


free to Writers! 


-- WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 

Ti Suort- Cur Tells how easily Stories and Playsarecon- 

Hy eSSFUL ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 

» Succ ¥4 whodon't DREAM they can write, suddenly 

VRITING find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 

Story Queens liveand work. How bright men 

-4 and women, without any special experience, 

learn to their own amazement that their sim- 

M_plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots forPlays 

and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 

vide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 

Pring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 

Royalties. How new writers get their names 

into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 

How to develop your ‘‘story fancy,”” weave 

Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 

ealistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 

to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win/ 

This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge. No obliga- 
ition, Your copy is waiting for you. ite for el 


it l 
AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.353, AUBURN, NEW YORK 
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STINT 
a2, atHome! 


ASY fascinating in-door spare- 
; time work, coloring and_sell- 
ing our line of Greeting Cards and Folders, 1923 
Christmas Line now ready. Exclusive designs. 
Write now for illus. book—‘‘Pleasant Pages,” 
hand coloring made easy. _ Full instructions how 
to color, how to sell. 20,000 customers, some 
making from $50 to $80 monthly. Or 
send $1 for Trial Box containing as- 
sortment sample cards, instruction 
book, brush and colors. Sells for 
$3.00 to $4.00 when colored. 


i Little Art Shop, 1446 YouSt.NW,Wash., D.C. 





Wanted, all or 
spare time. Earn 
$1500 to $3600 
yearly. We train 
the inexperienced 


218 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 





HY not spend Spring, Summer and ies 
all gathering butterflies, insects? I buy & 
for collections. Some wort 
le outdoor work with my 
ice li Send 10 cents 
vectus be- 
ore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
In Insects, Dent. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 


the @hear ‘ne Vactuphone 


( ‘ \ New invention, resulting from radio 





iments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE MfS.Co. 156-A, Readind Mass, 


SEND FOR CANDY 


sellforus. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, Lodges, Schools 
te., make liberal profits handling our very popular assortments o: 
Pcent bars, ete. Send for circular, price list, order blank, and full 
particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Prompt Express shipments. 


RED D, LESURE CO., © 14 Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 

we veloped for 6c; prints $c each. Cay = serv- 
spice. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Company, 242 Bell Aven Roanc Va. 











TEACHERS send for the latest verse in 


Personal Stationery. 
box of 200 sheets of paper and 100 envelopes, 
Post Paid for $1.25. Write for SAMPLE. 
THE ACORN PRINTERY, 348 Main St., Painesville, Ohio | 
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heres POEM WRITERS 


I have real proposition for you. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 


, HOTO FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
25 Copies $1.50. Amateur 
Finishing. Satisfaction 
uaranteed, SMITH STUDIO, Marshalltown, Ia. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Test That Told 


(Continued from page 23) 


hands, and nothing but the badge tests 
ever made the least impression. He 
quit fighting then. It wasn’t merely 
because the badge gave other kids due 
warning to let him alone; it was be- 
cause it made him content to let them 
alone. He fought to show off. When 
he could have a badge, he lost interest 
in fights.” 

_ Well, what has a Scotland Yard offi- 
cial been telling us recently? The 
same thing, practically. One incentive 
toward crime—the chief incentive, he 
believes—is the desire to show off. 
Moreover, my friend Parker’s observa- 
tions chime in harmoniously with re- 
marks you will find in Professor Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross’s huge volume, 
Principles of Sociology. It is Pro- 
fessor Ross’s idea that when you are 
dealing with an instinct such as a 
boy’s impulse to show off, the clever 
dodge is to give it a fine chance to ex- 
press itself in ways that civilize the 
boy instead of barbarizing him. That 
dodge he calls “sublimation’’—an awe- 
some term, but standing for a princi- 
ple that works like a breeze. 

From its headquarters at number 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America offers badges, en- 
graved certificates, and _ illustrated 
pamphlets describing the tests—first, 
second, third—as revised by accredited 
experts who, far from aiming to evolve 
champion athletes, seek merely to 
raise the entire mass of boyhood to the 
standard Nature itself approves. 

The moral is: Bite! Great num- 
bers of schools and playgrounds have 
already _ bitten. From 1918 and 
through 1921, nearly thirteen thousand 
boys won badges. At Raleigh, N. C., 
the mayor, “seeing the great value of 
this movement,” made the certificates 
official by affixing his signature and 
the city seal. At Parsons, Kan., where 
a thirteen-year-old boy, though handi- 
capped by paralysis, succeeded in 
chinning the bar twenty-two times 
without stopping, the badges were 
awarded by the American Legion. 
Even Mexican and Hawaiian schools 
have gone in for badge tests, and 
everywhere they meet with a tremen- 
dous response. 

“In one of our schools,” says a letter 
from Uniontown, Pa., “we have a col- 
ored boy who has lost both arms below 
the elbow—which, of course, keeps him 
out of the pull-up. On the sixty-yard 
dash he has a record of eight seconds, 
and in the jump a record of seven feet. 
Heretofore he has been very much of a 
ruffian, but since he has been practic- 
ing in our athletics he has become a 
different boy.” 

Just so. When boys pass the tests, 
they gain in self-respect and in respect 
for one another. Bullies quit bullying. 
Fights grow rare. In a year or so, 
even a Mullins boy develops the decen- 
cies, and can say proudly, but without 
hostile intent, ‘““Feel-a my muscle!” 


A Valuable Drill Device 
By Beth Furst 


Every Friday we have a drill in 
arithmetic. Each member of the class 
chooses the name of his favorite car 
and passes to the blackboard. I dic- 
tate the example and all start to write 
at exactly the same time. The pupil 
finishing first with the correct result 
marks down one hundred miles, or 
whatever we determine the limit to be. 

When I give an unusually difficult 
problem I say, “The pupil getting the 
correct results in the shortest period 
of time drives five hundred miles this 
time.” This has a tendency to pro- 
duce greater speed and accuracy. At 
the end of every period we count our 
miles and enter the record of each car 
on a sheet of paper. At the end of the 
month we add the total mileage of 
each car and the winning car receives 
a space on the blackboard, with its 
score for the month. : 

This drill arouses so much interest 
that scarcely a period passes but every 
one has a score to add. There are no 
laggards. 








THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC ART 


is one of the five distinct types of SINGER family sewing machines, 
either electric or treadle as preferred, covering the entire field of 
sewing machine construction. The superior quality of this con- 
struction is universally conceded. 


These types are distinguished as follows: No. 127—Vibrating 
Shuttle. No. 66—Oscillating Hook. No. 115—Rotating Vertical 
Hook. No. 101 (Electric)—Rotating Horizontal Hook. 


We invite correspondence of teachers regarding their sewing 
problems so that we can promptly direct local 


SINGER SERVICE 


SINGER SHOPS are in every city, and in nearly every town; 
thus local SINGER employes are near at hand and easy of commu- 
nication, always ready to supply needles and oil or to make such 
machine adjustments as may be required. This service is unique, 
and is appreciated by all teachers. 


We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall charts il- 
lustrating stitch formation, also text books for sewing classes. 
Applicants for these should state type of SINGER machine used, 
whether Oscillating, Vibrating, or Rotary Shuttle, also number of 
scholars in sewing class. 


We also furnish, without charge, to teachers only, cards useful in 
nature and geography study and for kindergarten work. Apply by 
letter to appended address, stating number of each required. 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to 
enable use of our machines in schools. For these special prices 
address— - 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310 Singer Building, New York 




















MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 


Model A—Type X 


Widely imitated but never equalled. 


Made in six sizes with all necessary adjustment features. 


Write For Booklet 
illustrating our complete line of fixed and movable 
desks and assembly chairs. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1010 Lytton Building, Chicago. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





NEW ENLARGED EDITION 





The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers - - 





Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I! 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 











PRACTICAL 
MetHoos Alps axo DEVICES 
ror TEACHERS 


eretieraneaea 


- } | VOLUME 


~ PRACTICAL 
MetHons, Ais ano Devices 
FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 


ee 


New 








Drills Enlarged 
VOLUME II Edition 
Agricult ie Soll 
Story Telling 288 Pages in 
Drawing Each Volume Vol 
Seat Work olumes 
Domestic Each 9x12 
Sci 
Manual Arts Inches 
Citizenship ree 
Nature Study Bound in 
Dramatization 
Writing Full Baby 
Recitations Seal Keratol 
Plays and 576 Pages with Gold 
Exercises 1 Over 600 Illustrations Stamping 


This set of books has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 
and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. Only 


the newest and most approved methods are suggested. 


These are not the theories of a single 


writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 


Size, Binding, Etc. 
each 9x12 inches. 


The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 


The text is printed in exceptionally read- 


able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 


essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Special Price 





of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 


seven months. 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 


Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 


Use order blank below. 


The Price of the Books is $6.59 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 





next 


succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 


payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 
Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


FLA. OWEN PUBLISHING co. Date. .cccscscceelDevee 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devi for Teach complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year. I haveindicated by a cross mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which paymentis to be made. 

4 I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 

[] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicste by 2 cross mark (x) 


in one of the squares below 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


C 1am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
J of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


C] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 
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Doctor—Deep breathing, you under- 
stand, destroys microbes. Patient— 
But, doctor, how can I force them to 
breathe deeply? 


Departing Passenger—This is a rot- 
ten service. Conductor—What’s the 
matter? Couldn’t you get a seat? De- 
parting Passenger—Sure, I got a seat. 
But my wife had to stand up all the 
way. ; 


“He who puts his hand to the plow,” 
screamed the cross-roads orator, “must 
not turn back!” “What is he to do 
when he -gets to the end of a furrer?” 
asked the auditor in the blue jeans 
overalls. 


Pretty Niece (blushing)—Auntie, 
what would you do if you learned that 
a young man was secretly inquiring 
about your ‘ability as a cook? . Wise 
Aunt—I would immediately make se- 
cret inquiries as to his ability to pro- 
vide things to cook, my dear. 


Tommy: arrived home one day with 
a nice new golf ball. “Look at the lost 
ball I found on the links, Pa,” he said. 
“But are you sure, Tommy,” asked his 
father, “that it was a lost ball?’ “Oh, 
yes,” said the boy. “I saw the man 
and his caddie looking for it.” 


“Your boy has graduated?” “Yes,” 
said Mr. Grabcoin. “Now he wants to 
go abroad and see something of the 
world.” “Why don’t you let him see 
America first?” “You couldn’t inter- 
est him in a proposition like that. He 
traveled with the football team.” 


Arthur sat on the front doorstep 
crying softly. “What is the matter, 
little boy?” asked a kind-hearted wom- 
an who was passing. ‘“Ma’s gone an’ 
drowned all the kittens,” he sobbed. 
“What a pity! I’m awfully sorry.” 
“An’ s-she promised—boohoo—’at I 
e’u’d do it.” 


A deaf man was being married and 
the clergyman asked the usual ques- 
tion: “Do you take this woman for 
your lawful wife?” “Eh?” said the 
deaf man. “Do you take this woman 
for your lawful wife?” This time a 
bit louder. The groom seemed to get 
angry. “Oh, I don’t know,” he said. 
“She ain’t so awful. I’ve seen wuss 
than her that didn’t have as much 
money.” 


“William,” asked the teacher of a 
rosy-faced English lad, “can you tell 
me who George Washington was?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” was the quick reply. 
“He was an American gen’ral.” “Quite 
right,” replied the teacher. “And can 
you tell us what George Washington 
was remarkable for?” “Yes, ma’am,” 
replied the little boy. “He was _ re- 
markable because he was an American 
and told the truth.” 


Lady (calling dairy)—Hello! Port- 
land Pure Milk and Cream Company? 
Is this the manager, please? All 
right. I want to know, is your milk 
from contented cows? Dairy Mana- 
ger—Why-er-er, just a moment, 
madam—just a moment. And three 
minutes later: ‘Madam, I have look- 
ed over our books carefully and can not 
find a single complaint registered from 
any of our cows, so I feel confident 
they are all contented.” 


A man told the following story of 
his “most embarrasing moment”: 
“When I was a youngster I always en- 
vied my playmates because they could 
whistle through their fingers. Al- 
though I tried and tried to master the 
art, I didn’t succeed until one day when 
I was 14 years of age. One Sunday I 
stayed for church after Sabbath school, 
and as time began to drag I put my 
fingers in my mouth, as I had a habit 
of doing, and blew. Instead of the 
gentle swish of my breath there was a 
shrill blast that echoed and reechoed 
from ceiling to floor. No one was more 
startled than I. And although I al- 
most burned up with embarrassment I 
had at last succeeded in placing my- 
self on an equal standing with my play- 





mates.” 
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The Superintendent 


Because the superintendent is a pro- 
fessional leader, his _ preparation 
should be superior to that. of his gy. 
—— 

e scope of the superintenden) 
work is so wide that his profenaen 
training should be based upon a foy,. 
year college education. 

Professional leadership of the Sue 

perintendent makes it necessary that 
there be included in his education 
strong fundamental courses in psycho. 
logy and philosophy. 
_ Community leadership of the super. 
intendent makes a _—comprehensiye 
study of sociology and economics an 
— factor in an ideal prepara. 
ion. . . 

The technical nature of the superip. 
tendent’s task makes it of primary in. 
portance that ‘he have at least two 
years of professional training cover. 
‘ing the three fields of business admin. 
istration, supervision of instruction 
and educational -administration. 7 
Experience as an elementary teach. 
er ‘and principal will be found the 
most valuable single experience 4s 
preparation for the superintendency, 
‘The reason for this is that in any syse 
tem elementary schools predominate, 
Experience as teacher and principal 
of a secondary school will be of great 
value in interpreting the problems of 
secondary education. It may als 
serve as a rhedium for interpreting 
those of elementary education. 
Superintendents who are chosen for 
the larger cities should have had sy. 
cessful experience in smaller cities— 
N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
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OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
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the best collection of pictures ever published 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 


Las “. HE page reproduced is not an 
isolated example of the Visual Education of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. It is 
typical of the treatment of every subject 
you teach, whether Plant Life, Birds, Coal, 
Iron, Rubber, Corn, Cotton, Water Power, 
Irrigation, Egypt, Idaho,AbrahamLincoln, 
the World War, or any other subject that 
can be enriched by illustration. 


From half a million picturés the best 
were selected. These were stripped of all 
idle background, leaving close-ups of the 
ideas to be engraved upon the mind of 
the observer. Then the pictures were in- 
corporated with the text they illustrate— 
right where they belong. Under each pic- 
ture a special explanation was written 
to bring out the full significance of the 
illustration. 


This is practical Visual Education, one 
of the features that has won an immediate 
and whole-hearted response from the school 
world and that is putting Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia into the hands of 
thousands of teachers. 


Complete, accurate and comprehensive 
as an encyclopedia, Compton’s brings the 
power of practical Visual Education and 
the interest of Motivation to every subject 
you teach. It means abundant material 
immediately available for every venture 
into the field of the Problem-project; and 
for Silent Reading it means correlated, 
idea-producing facts on any subject you 
think most valuable. With it you can 
enrich your teaching of the required cur- 
riculum with the most fascinating supple- 
mentary material ever written. 


Built by great educators to meet the 
requirements of the modern educational 
program and now endorsed by an impos- 
ing list of America’s foremost educators, 
we believe Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia to be the most effective tool ever 
placed in the hands of the teacher. 


FROG 








The seven pictures on this page are seven cha 


phosis” of a Frog. Beginning as masses of 

wriggle out 
and he is prepared for his life on land. 
Because of the absorption of the tail, 
it has been said that a tadpole is “a 
bottle baby, and cannot lose his bottle 
until he is through with it.” 


Many other very interesting 


changes take place in Mr. Polliwog, 
inside and out, during his wonderful 
‘metamorphosis” into a frog. One 
of the most striking is in the intes- 
tine. When he is a polliwog he seems 
to say, ‘I have to gobble up loads of 
coarse stuff for food, and so I need a 
very long intestine’—two or three 
feet of it. But as he becomes a small 
frog he seems tosay, “ After I become 
a frog I’ll have insects to eat, and 
worms, and other nutritious diet and 
shall need only a short intestine’— 
and so it shortens to two inches. 
How long does it take for all of these 
wonderful changes to occur? Only 
a few days—if the weather is warm, 
a, week or less; if cool, two weeks or 
more. 

Master (or Miss) Frog is still only 
as large as the end joint of a man’s 
middle finger, but it has all of the 
‘Searmarks” of a grown-up frog—a 
smooth moist skin, with spots; large 
prominent eyes of great beauty; 
smooth drumheads of the ears back 
of the eyes; a mouth with a wide 
gape; a long tongue, loose behind, 
and capable of being flipped out with 
great rapidity and precision to 
catch its prey; small arms and 
hands with four fingers each; 
large powerful legs and feet 
with five long webbed toes. 

Let us follow Mr. Frog for 
the rest of his life. He lives 
most of the time among vege- 
tation in deep marshy places, 
but always near the water. 





At last the change is complete, | 
appeared, and here he sits as if for inspection, 


% s “Plunk!’? There He Goes! 





TO THE JUMPING STAGE 


| 


ers in one of the strangest of the romances of Natural History—the “metamor 
elly-like ents attached to pond plants, as shown at the left, the little Polliwogs g 


nto the world, as we see in the picture on the right. 





PERE Ee BE 








Now the heads have grown larger 
and the tails longer. 








Mr. Polliwog begins to sprout his 
two hind legs. 


Here these feet have already be- 
come decidedly froglike. 


And now along come a of front 
legs, and he has evidently made 
up his mind to be a Frog. 


the tail has dis- 


From time to time he may “plunk” 
into it to escape his enemies, He 
absorbs water through his skin and 
stores it in his bladder, to keep his 
body moist. When the autum 
frosts come he must bury himself in 
oozy places to “hibernate” or pass 
his long winter sleep. And in the 
spring the eggs are laid by the fe 
male in the water again. 

The frog feeds and grows through 
his first summer, then passes his first 
winter sleep. The second summer 
he feeds and grows again, and sleeps 
again the next winter. He come 
out the next spring for the first egg 
laying, but he is not full grown till} 
he is about five years or more old} 
After that how long does he livel 
No one knows very accurately, but 
a@ good many years—perhaps 10 or 
20 or 40, if he is lucky enough to 
escape so long from freezing and 
drying, and from the snakes and 
herons and muskrats, and all the 
other enemies that destroy small} 
frogs and big ones. From the be} 
ginning of his life to its end the frog 
is a wonderfully fascinating creature, 
and likewise a very useful one. For 
he captures and gets rid of thousands 
of mosquitoes and other insects d 
many kinds that pester man and 
other animals. Besides, frogs’ leg 
are regarded as a great delicacy fa 
eating. And many thousands, 
almost millions, of frogs att 
used yearly in medical and bio 
logical laboratories in all parts 
of the world for all sorts dj 
experiments. Scientific me 
sometimes say that it seeili 
as if frogs had been made fo 
scientific uses. Recently als 
has been passed in Minnesd 





BOOKLETS. We have prepared 6 
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different booklets of 
_ sample pages from 

sell 70 cnead Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia on the following subjects: Litera- 
ture, Industries, History, Science, Fine Arts, Geog- 
raphy. That you may get some idea of the almost 
limitless teaching possibilities of this new anden- 
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FURTHER INFORMATION COUPON 


Simply check any two of the subjects on which you would 
like to receive booklets, and they will be sent to you Free 
and without obligation. Mail this coupon to F. E. Compton 
& Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


CJ Literature 
C Geography 


CL History (J Industries 
(]Fine Arts __[_] Science 





tirelydifferent encyclopedia, we will send you any 


twoof these booklets you choose. Use the coupon. 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St. ° 
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